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PREFACE 

Few  have  possessed  so  sensitive  an  under- 
standing and  love  of  childhood  as  Ethel  Train. 
To  almost  none  was  it  given  to  express  that 
understanding  with  such  delicacy  and  beauty. 

A  skilled  writer,  she  combined  with  unerring 
taste  a  literary  memory  which  for  extent  and 
accuracy  was  remarkable.  Her  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  particularly  that  of  children 
and  of  the  old,  was  profound.  Singularly 
modest  and  inflexibly  loyal  to  the  highest 
literary  standards  she  cared  nothing  for  popu- 
larity, although  she  valued  every  genuine  evi- 
dence that  her  work  had  touched  another's 
heart.  Such  evidences  often  came  to  her  from 
unexpected  sources  and  gave  her  happiness. 

Physically  vigorous,  her  joy  in  nature  was 
ecstatic,  and  her  life,  when  not  engaged  in 
literary  work,  was  in  the  open  air.'  She  loved 
the  mountains,  the  forest,  and  the  sea,  sunsets 
and  flowers,  the  wind  and  the  rain.  She  cared 
for  nothing  that  was  not  genuine.  Her  in- 
stinct told  her  instantly  everything  that  was 
false  in  literature  and  life. 
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Preface 

She  regarded  the  volume  of  stories  entitled 
"  Son  "  as  her  best  work.  In  this  she  was  prob- 
ably right.  In  them  breathes  her  love  of  the 
simple,  the  true,  the  pure. 

Noble  in  character,  generous  and  touchingly 
thoughtful  of  others,  her  few  writings  reflect 
the  loveliness  of  her  soul.  They  are  her  best 
memorial.  N  * 
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FATHER  was  a  person  who  occasionally 
just  before  bedtime  emerged  from  a 
place  called  "  Down  Town  "  and  interrupted 
Son's  mental  activities  by  inviting  the  latter 
to  ride  on  his  shoulders.  Now  Son  was  by 
nature  polite,  and  hated  to  disappoint,  but 
if  Father  had  only  realized  the  horror  .  .  . 
to  look  down  and  down  at  those  dizzying 
stairs.  .  .  . 

"  He  will  never  be  manly,"  said  Father. 

Yet,  the  year  before,  when  the  doctor,  being 
warned  of  Mother,  had  intimated  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  hurt  him,  Son  had  stiffened 
his  little  frame  and  had  let  him  go  ahead. 
And  the  dark  held  for  him  only  delight.  His 
little  room,  where  he  slept  alone,  was  his 
great  pride.  The  light  out,  the  photograph 
of  Hofmann's  Christ  over  his  head  seemed  to 
merge  into  the  colored  lithographs  of  Venice 
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adorning  the  other  walls,  and  above  the  blue 
waters,  out  of  blue  skies,  looked  down  the 
Face.  Son,  half  asleep,  was  wont  to  rouse 
himself  from  this  ecstatic  vision  to  make 
poetry,  which  he  would  repeat  next  morning 
to  any  one  who  could  be  got  to  listen.  There 
was  much  of  starry  skies,  and  silent  night, 
and  the  majesty  of  God  in  these  lines, 
which  were  in  blank  verse,  —  for  Son  was 
only  six. 

"  He  talk  all  de  time  outdoors,"  complained 
his  nurse,  — "  so  much  dat  before  he  get 
home  he  ask  for  a  glass  of  water  already." 

The  family  did  not  go  to  church,  but  Son 
got  over  this  difficulty  by  holding  service 
himself  every  Sunday  morning.  Baby  at- 
tended regularly,  but  Mother  found  it  out 
quite  by  chance  when  she  heard  "  Onward, 
Christian  Soldiers"  taking  its  turn  impartially 
with  "  When  we  fit  for  General  Grant." 

Father,  who  wielded  a  facile  pen,  had 
brought  home  a  dummy  copy  of  his  new  book. 
It  contained,  beside  title  page  and  table  of 
contents,  untold  wealth  of  blank  pages,     This 
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treasure  fell  to  the  lot  of  Son,  who  had  pre- 
viously used  up  every  scrap  of  paper  in  the 
house.  Even  the  rolls  wrapped  about  ribbon 
had  been  fed  out,  a  sacrifice  to  his  insatiable 
industry.  Now,  in  his  own  room,  he  went 
to  work,  and  every  sheet  was  soon  covered 
with  drawings.  These  were  in  regular  series, 
each  ending  with  a  colophon.  Occasionally 
Son,  being  brought  down  to  the  drawing- 
room,  was  asked  to  exhibit  his  book.  One 
day,  on  the  knees  of  a  distinguished  musician, 
he  explained  it  artlessly  for  nearly  an  hour. 
The  visitor's  arm  stole  round  him,  and  the 
two  heads  bent  in  deep  absorption  over  the 
paper.  Son's  clear  voice,  full  of  its  subject, 
kept  on  and  on,  the  words  tumbling  over 
each  other  in  his  eagerness :  "  There's  the 
fire-engine —  and  here  are  the  ladders  —  and 
there  the  house  is  burning  —  and  they're 
going  up  and  up  —  and  now  they've  put  the 
fire  out  perkefly  well." 

The  visitor  left,  and  Son  sat  down  in  a 
corner  with  magazines.  For  a  long  time  he 
paid  no  attention  to  the  conversation  of  his 
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family,  but  then  an  unusual  note  in  Father's 
voice  struck  his  unheeding  ears  and  made 
him  wriggle  uneasily. 

"  What's  the  use?"  Father  was  saying 
fretfully.  "  I'm  not  making  a  success  of 
anything,  neither  literature  nor  law.  I  be- 
lieve I'll  give  it  all  up  and  go  into  farming  — 
or  a  ranch.  How  would  you  like  to  live  on 
a  ranch  ?" 

Mother  adjusted  the  ruffles  of  her  pretty 
tea-gown.  Son  enjoyed  the  soft  "  frou-frou  " 
made  by  the  flowing  sleeves  when  she  moved 
her  arms.  He  cast  a  glance  at  her,  and  it 
showed  him  her  brow  serene  —  as  he  had 
expected.  Mother's  brow  was  never  fur- 
rowed ;  her  equanimity  was  not  disturbed  by 
the  problem  of  the  men  of  her  family.  Son 
knew  that.  "  How  absurd  !  "  she  was  saying 
in  her  sweet  voice.  "  A  ranch  !  You  know 
I  hate  riding.  You  are  really  tired  out,  dear. 
I'm  glad  the  Merrills  have  given  up  their 
dinner  on  account  of  her  aunt's  death.  Be- 
sides, I  have  had  the  motor  out  all  day,  and  I 
should  really  have  been  ashamed  to  order  it 
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around  again.  We'll  dine  quietly,  and  you 
shall  go  to  bed  early." 

"The  motor/'  he  continued  irritably.  "We 
ought  never  to  have  bought  it  Why,  I  can't 
get  rid  of  the  mortgage  hanging  over  this 
house.  If  you  would  only  let  me  explain  the 
accounts  to  you." 

"  I'm  so  stupid  at  figures,"  broke  in  Mother. 
Then  she  added,  her  voice  rising  a  little : 
"  But  if  I'm  to  live  in  New  York  with  no 
way  of  getting  about,  we  will  go  away. 
You've  talked  of  nothing  but  expenses 
every  time  we've  had  an  evening  at  home 
for  weeks." 

A  pink  spot  showed  in  either  cheek,  and 
tears —  Could  it  be  possible  that  there  were 
tears  in  Mother's  eyes? 

Son  was  not  the  only  one  troubled  by  this 
thought. 

u  Never  mind,"  Father  said  in  a  voice  that 
was  —  well,  no  —  Son  didn't  think  it  was 
cheerful  exactly  —  "I  suppose  we  shall  get 
on  as  we  are.     Don't  worry." 

"  I  don't  believe  in  worrying,"  said  Mother. 
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That  night  Son  did  not  see  his  pictures. 
What  was  a  mortgage  ?  And  why  must  one 
have  motors  to  get  about?  He  fell  asleep, 
and  in  his  dream  the  mortgage  with  big  dark 
wings  hovered  over  the  house,  making  a  noise 
like  that  of  the  ventilators  the  chimney  ex- 
pert had  put  on  the  roof,  over  the  chimneys 
that  wouldn't  draw. 

The  next  day  was  Thursday.  Son  had 
been  taken  away  bodily  from  his  pursuits  to 
be  made  ready  for  school.  School  was  an 
innovation  in  his  life,  and  although  his  teacher 
had  often  remarked  upon  his  improvement 
("  When  she  kisses  the  top  of  my  head,"  he 
recounted  at  home),  this  was  only  part  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  time  involved. 

After  school  he  had  to  rest;  after  lunch, 
to  go  out.  On  coming  in,  he  was  dressed  for 
supper.  After  supper  he  seized  upon  a 
chance  volume  belonging  to  Baby,  and  began 
to  sound  letters. 

"  Only  one  more  paragraph,"  admonished 
Mother,  who  had  come  in.  She  felt  quite 
weary  at  sight  of  his  struggles. 
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Son  stopped  obediently  and  came  over. 
Something  was  working  in  his  mind. 
"  Mother,"  he  began.  But  Mother  was 
watching  Baby.  She  preferred  this  occu- 
pation to  answering  questions.  Son  could 
understand  that.  He  had  the  gentleman's 
chivalric  adoration  of  the  little  lacy  thing, 
with  her  curls,  her  red  cheeks,  her  dancing 
feet.  He  loved  to  see  her  dark  eyes  flash 
when  she  said,  M  Don't  do  dat,  Sonny  !  "  Even 
when  she  grabbed  his  pencil  or  snatched  his 
paper  away,  he  looked  down  on  her  with  eyes 
of  love.  Well,  there  was  still  the  old  geog- 
raphy Mother  had  used  when  she  was  a  little 
girl,  to  her  scant  profit.  Son  got  it  out. 
Father  could  be  diverted  from  thoughts  of 
shoulder-riding,  and  from  him,  if  not  from 
Mother,  it  was  possible  to  elicit  geographical 
information.  This  was  sometimes  given  in  a 
voice  that  sounded  so  loud  and  decided  to 
Son  that  it  quite  paralyzed  him,  and  he  was 
expected  to  remember  a  great  many  things 
all  at  once  that  Father  had  known  all  his  life. 

But  he  would  thaw  out  when  he  was  undress* 
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ing,  and  say  everything  over  instead  of  un- 
buttoning his  buttons. 

On  this  evening  the  geography  had  no 
charms  for  him.  The  Thought  would  come 
between.  When  Baby  was  tucked  into  her 
crib,  he  tried  again.  "  Mother."  Now 
Mother  was  systematic,  and  it  was  bedtime. 
So  she  hurried  him  off,  promising  to  send 
Father  up  if  he  should  come  home  early 
enough. 

Son  lay  in  bed  listening.  He  knew  that  if 
Father  came  home  he  would  hear  the  Thought 
But  Father  had  gone  to  the  club  to  play 
squash,  and  did  not  get  home  until  just  in 
time  to  dress  for  dinner. 

"  He  is  asleep  by  this  time,"  said  Mother. 
"  Do  you  know,"  she  added,  "  the  activity  of 
that  child's  mind  is  such  that  it  actually  tires 
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The  next  morning,  having  been  out  until 
the  small  hours,  Father  and  Mother  slept  late, 
and  the  Thought  remained  unspoken.  He 
came  home  from  school  and  found  Mother 
out  for  lunch,  which  he  ate  with  Baby.     Then 
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Son  did  the  unheard-of  thing.  He  put  on 
his  overcoat,  but  forgot  all  the  buttons, 
tucked  his  book  under  his  arm,  and  walked 
out  of  the  house  by  himself.  He  was  going 
to  "  Down  Town"  to  have  some  one  print  it. 
There  were  several  of  his  friends  to  whom  he 
wished  to  give  copies,  —  the  musician  who 
was  so  full  of  comprehension  though  he  had 
no  boy  of  his  own  ;  a  friend  of  Mother's,  who 
had  taken  it  home  to  show  her  family  and 
had  returned  it  by  a  messenger ;  and  Baby, 
who  did  n't  understand,  but  that  was  no 
matter. 

That  he  was  doing  wrong  never  occurred 
to  him,  not  even  when  he  was  eluding  his 
nurse.  She  was  one  of  those  persons  to  whom 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  try  and  explain. 
Therefore  he  eliminated  her. 

He  had  a  few  qualms  as  he  crossed  the 
avenues,  missing  unemotionally  the  accus- 
tomed hand  which  alternately  jerked  him  for- 
ward or  pulled  him  back.  But  he  managed 
quite  well  by  himself,  owing  to  the  politeness 
of  the  chauffeurs,  who  in  all  cases  refrained 
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from  running  him  down.  Once  on  Fifth 
Avenue  he  felt  in  his  pocket  for  his  little 
pocket-book,  which  contained,  beside  a  penny, 
a  five-dollar  gold  piece  given  him  by  his 
grandmother  on  her  last  visit.  Having  been 
passed  by  two  omnibuses,  the  drivers  of 
which  had  failed  to  observe  his  signal,  he 
boarded  a  third,  the  conductor  accosting  him 
as  "  Sonny "  and  lifting  him  in.  It  was 
pleasant  to  be  known  by  name,  and  Son  felt 
quite  at  home.  He  had  some  difficulty  in 
deciding  which  of  the  two  coins  he  should 
present  as  his  fare,  as  it  was  hard  to  part 
with  either.  Finally  he  determined  to  give 
up  the  gold  piece,  as  it  did  not  shine  quite  so 
beautifully  as  the  penny. 

The  conductor,  after  a  curious  glance  at  his 
passenger,  accepted  it  without  demur,  then 
to  Son's  great  surprise  began  to  shower  him 
with  money.  He  put  it  into  Son's  pockets 
himself,  until  they  bulged  with  it  Son's  first 
impulse  had  been  to  refuse  it,  as  he  had  been 
instructed  never  to  take  money  from  strangers, 
but   on    second    thought,  under  the  circum- 
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stances,  he  decided  to  accept  it.  Then  the 
conductor,  while  showing  Son  a  little  hole 
into  which  he  must  pop  the  last  coin,  a  ten- 
cent  piece,  drew  down  upon  himself  the  wrath 
of  a  passenger  whose  repeated  button  press- 
ings from  the  outside  had  failed  to  make  the 
bus  stop,  and  hastened  back  to  his  post. 

The  vehicle  began  to  fill,  and  Son  sat 
quietly  observing  his  fellow-passengers. 
Once  he  rose  to  offer  his  seat  to  a  lady,  but 
the  space  vacated  was  almost  imperceptible, 
and,  besides,  he  had  not  noticed  that  a  man 
was  in  the  act  of  alighting.  The  lady  sat 
down  without  having  seen  Son,  so  he  resumed 
his  seat.  At  the  end  of  the  route  he  made 
his  descent  somewhat  doubtfully.  The  con- 
ductor appeared  to  be  busy,  so  Son  did  not 
interrupt  him. 

In  the  street  he  stood  quite  still,  hugging 
his  book  under  his  arm.  He  was  cheerful, 
but  had  not  determined  upon  his  next  move. 
Then  he  decided  to  follow  the  downward- 
moving  crowd.  It  was  a  brisk  day,  and 
people  walked  in  a  springy  and  elastic  fash- 
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ion.  Son  imitated  this.  He  even  tried  to 
whistle,  an  accomplishment  so  new  that  he 
did  not  make  a  success  of  it.  At  a  street 
corner  he  perceived  a  small  crowd,  all  male. 
His  eyes  did  not  travel  further  than  their 
legs,  until  some  one,  without  comment,  picked 
him  up  and  swung  him  shoulderward. 
Higher  than  the  derby  hats,  he  could  now 
look  down  upon  the  street  preacher,  who 
was  waving  his  arms  and  telling  about  Heaven. 

"  But,  beloved,"  he  shouted  fervently,  "  be 
not  ignorant  of  this  one  thing,  that  one  day 
is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years. " 

"  I'll  have  plenty  of  time  to  do  my  work 
then"  thought  Son. 

Work  —  he  was  forgetting.  He  had  no  more 
precious  moments  to  spend  then.  In  response 
to  his  request,  he  was  set  gently  on  his  feet, 
and  made  off,  but  without  resuming  his  manly 
stride.  Ten  minutes  later  he  arrested  his  small 
perplexed  footsteps  at  sight  of  another  hu- 
man being  who  was  likewise  walking  without 
seeming  to  know  his  destination.  Son  was 
not  dismayed  by  the  length  of  this  person's 
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hair,  nor  by  the  dark  and  dreadful-looking 
hat  pulled  far  down  over  his  forehead,  for 
under  the  hat  gleamed  a  pair  of  prepossess- 
ing gray  eyes.  These  presently  fixed  them- 
selves upon  Son,  before  he  had  determined 
what  mode  of  address  to  use  in  accosting  the 
stranger. 

"  Fine  day,"  said  the  stranger  easily. 

Son  had  not  come  all  this  distance  to  dis- 
cuss the  weather. 

"  I  want  to  find  a  printing  man,"  he 
said,  "  to  print  my  book.  Do  you  know 
any?" 

The  stranger  began  at  Son's  cap  and  let 
his  eyes  descend  slowly,  missing  nothing  — 
from  delicately  shaped,  cropped  head  to 
small,  squarely  planted  feet. 

M  I  didn't  button  all  the  buttons,"  said  Son 
apologetically,  watching  the  eyes  in  the  de- 
scent, "  because,  you  see,  they're  so  stiff.  And 
it  takes  so  much  time." 

"  Of  course  it  does,"  agreed  the  stranger. 
"  Shall  we  find  a  secluded  place  where  we 
can  talk?" 
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Son  did  not  know  what  a  secluded  place 
was,  but  he  felt  that  it  would  be  safe  to  go 
there,  and  put  his  mittened  hand  into  that  of 
his  new  acquaintance. 

They  walked  through  a  labyrinth  of  crooked 
streets,  and  finally  came  out  on  a  big  sunny 
square,  where  there  were  trees  and  a  few 
Italian  children  playing  about  a  fountain. 
Nurse-maids  who  had  not  already  taken  their 
charges  indoors  walked  with  unusual  alacrity 
behind  their  perambulators. 

"  In  here  are  benches, "  said  Son's  new 
companion.     "  Now  show  it  to  me." 

"  I  think  you  could  see  better,"  Son  an- 
swered gladly,  "  if  you  were  nearer.  I'll 
climb  up  on  the  bench." 

He  did,  and  the  stranger,  over  Son's  shoul- 
der, took  a  brief  survey  of  the  contents  of 
the  book. 

"  But  these  are  drawings,  and  not  in  my 
line,"  he  said  after  a  few  pages.  u  I  am  a 
poet,"  he  added  solemnly. 

"  I  make  poetry  too,"  said  Son,  nothing 
daunted. 
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"  The  —  I  mean  —  you  do  ?  "  said  the  man. 
"Let's  hear  some." 

There  was  a  beautiful  vibrating  note  in 
his  voice  which  made  Son  quite  willing 
to  fold  his  hands  and  comply  with  this 
request. 

He  began,  still  standing  on  the  bench  and 
facing  the  other  poet : 

"  Good-bye,  my  blue  bell ! 
All  winter  long 
Blue  bell  is  resting 
While  I  sing  my  song. 

"  The  snow  is  her  blanket 
When  the  leaves  are  gone ; 
Blue  bell  is  resting 
While  I  sing  my  song." 

The  man  did  not  say  anything  for  a 
moment  While  Son  waited,  his  eye  trav- 
elled the  dusty  streets. 

"  Any  more?  "  he  asked  then. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  Son  answered.  "  Lots  and 
lots ! " 

"  Out  with  it,"  encouraged  the  man. 

Son  continued  in  his  clear  voice: 
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"In  the  forest  green  and  wild, 
When  just  one  bird  is  singing, 
How  pleasant  it  seems  to  you  and  me 
By  the  flowers  gleaming." 

"Have  you  been  in  the  woods?"  asked 
the  man. 

"No-o,"  Son  admitted.  "  But  that's  the 
way  I  think  they  are.  I  made  that  when  I 
was  going  down  town  with  Mother  to  buy 
my  clothes." 

"Do  you  write  them  down?"  said  the 
man. 

Son  smiled.  "  I  can't  write,"  he  said.  "  I 
know  them.  I  can't  stay  any  longer,"  he 
added  firmly. 

"  Just  one  more,"  pleaded  the  man. 

"Then  I'll  say  <  The  Sun's  Call,'"  agreed 
Son  after  a  moment's  deliberation. 

l<  The  first  day  of  the  summer 
The  Sun  arose  to  call  the  flowers. 
He  called  them  by  name : 

*  Come,  daffodils,  crocuses,  violets,  and  daisies,  — 
Come,  sit  in  the  wood's  shade  in  glee.' 
No   sooner   he'd   spoken,   they  came    marching   in 

form, 
Marching  so  happily. 
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"  The  second  day  of  the  summer 
The  Sun  arose  to  call  the  birds. 
He  called  them  by  name ; 
*  Come,    bluebird,    come,    robins    and     chickadees 

too,  — 
Come,  sit  in  the  wood's  shade  and  sing.' 
No  sooner  he'd   spoken,   they   came   marching  by 

twos, 
And  sweetly  they  did  sing." 

"  I'll  take  you  to  a  printing  man,"  said  Son's 
new  friend  abruptly.     "  Come  along." 

Hand  in  hand,  they  walked  for  many  blocks 
in  silence.  Before  an  imposing  looking  build- 
ing they  stopped. 

"  Take  the  elevator,"  said  the  man,  "  and 
ask  for  Mr.  White.  Perhaps  he'll  be  kinder 
to  you  than  he  was  to  me,"  he  added  grimly. 

Long  after  the  big  building  had  swallowed 
up  Son,  the  man  stood  outside,  motionless 
except  for  his  eyes. 

Meanwhile  Son  was  having  difficulty  with 
the  elevator  man,  a  man  of  no  understanding. 

"  Aw !  Go  home  to  your  Ma,"  said  this 
individual.     "  You  don't  want  Mr.  White." 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Son,  flushing.  He  was 
not  accustomed  to  being  circumvented  except 
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by  his  nurse,  and  to  her  piling  up  of  reasons 
why  he  should  not  do  what  he  wanted,  he 
systematically  turned  a  deaf  ear  and  went 
ahead. 

Providentially  a  grown-up  passenger  en- 
tered the  elevator  at  this  juncture  and  the 
discussion  ended.  The  passenger  getting 
out  on  the  tenth  floor,  the  man  deposited  Son 
on  the  eleventh,  slid  open  the  door,  and 
closed  it  unceremoniously  behind  him. 

The  hour  was  somewhat  late,  and  a  burly 
Irishwoman  was  on  her  knees  cleaning  up 
the  day's  grime  in  the  fireproof  hall. 

"Is  Mr.  White  here?"  said  Son,  a  little 
timidly  for  him. 

"  Sure  and  he  is,  you  blessed  lamb,"  was 
the  hearty  response.  "  Workin'  after  time, 
and  busy  as  a  bee.  It's  him  that  stays  late 
every  day.  Shtepp  this  way."  She  bustled 
to  her  feet  and  opened  the  door  with  a  soapy 
hand. 

Son  found  himself  in  a  big  office  full  of 
typewriters,  one  or  two  of  which  were  still 
clicking  busily, 
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"I  want  to  see  Mr.  White,"  he  said  to  a 
young  lady  with  her  hat  and  coat  on,  who 
seemed  to  be  just  going  out.  The  young 
lady  was  in  a  hurry,  called  him  "  dear " 
vaguely,  waved  her  hand  toward  the  inner 
offices,  on  which  names  were  printed  in  big 
letters,  and  went  her  way. 

Son  stood  still  and  spelled  out  three  names. 
Then  he  began  on  a  fourth.  To  his  great 
joy  it  was  WHITE.  He  stepped  up  boldly  to 
a  desk  where  sat  a  young  man  doing  nothing. 

"  I  want  to  go  in  there,"  he  said. 

"  Mr.  White's  gone  home,"  was  the  care- 
less answer. 

"No,  he  hasn't,"  said  Son.  "  He's  in  there. 
The  woman  said  so." 

"  Oh  !  Well,  maybe  he  is,"  said  the  young 
man,  not  unkindly,  "  but  he  is  busy.  You 
must  send  in  your  name  if  you  want  him. 
Here,  Tom!  take  this  —  this  kid's  name  in 
to  Mr.  White." 

Tom  came  up  grinning.  Son  brightened. 
Here  was  a  boy  —  many  sizes  larger  than 
himself,  to  be  sure,  but  a  boy  for  all  that 
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"Name,  please,"  said  the  boy  in  a  busi- 
nesslike manner,  producing  a  bit  of  yellow 
paper,  and  taking  a  pencil  from  behind 
his  ear. 

"  Charles  Warren,"  said  Son  distinctly. 

The  boy  scrawled  it  down  and  knocked  at 
the  much  desired  door,  behind  which  he  dis- 
appeared, shutting  it  with  precision.  In  an 
instant  he  emerged,  grinning  again.  He  had 
lost  a  front  tooth  (playing  baseball,  Son  sup- 
posed), but  that  in  no  way  detracted  from  the 
geniality  of  his  expression.  Son  admired 
him. 

"  He  says,"  drawled  the  boy, "  that  MISTER 
Warren  is  to  come  in.  i  Show  him  in  at 
once  ! '  he  says. " 

Son's  bosom  swelled.  Proudly  he  ap- 
proached the  door.  "I  can  go  alone,"  he 
said  with  dignity. 

"  Oh,  all  right,  Mister  Warren,"  said  the 
boy,  replacing  his  pencil  and  winking  at 
someone    behind. 

Son  opened  the  door  and  shut  it  again 
carefully,  just  as  he  had  seen  the  office  boy 
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do.  He  saw  three  windows,  and  beyond, 
the  pink  light  of  the  winter  sunset  He  loved 
pink  light,  and  had  often  wanted  to  write 
poetry  about  it,  only  no  poetry  could  be  as 
beautiful  as  the  light  itself.  He  had  time  to 
think  of  this,  for  the  old  gentleman  at  the 
desk  had  not  yet  lifted  his  eyes  from  the 
papers  over  which  he  was  bending. 

"  Come  in,  Charley,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, hearing  the  click  of  the  door,  "  I've 
been  expecting  a  visit  from  you.  On  the 
whole  it's  selling  as  well  as  we  could  expect 
at  this  time  of  year." 

Receiving  no  reply,  he  at  last  raised  his 
eyes.  There,  in  the  middle  of  his  Axminster 
rug,  motionless,  stood  Son. 

"  Bless  my  soul !  "  said  the  old  gentleman. 
His  quiet  dignity  had  deserted  him.  He  ap- 
peared thoroughly  flustered.  "  I  —  you  — 
there's  some  mistake.     They  told  me  — " 

Son  approached.  The  pink  light  was  on  his 
face,  on  the  rug,  even  on  the  stern  features  of 
Chief  Justice  Shaw  looking  down  from  the 
wall.     Verily  they  seemed  to  smile. 
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"  Are  you  a  printing  man?"  inquired  Son, 
standing  beside  the  desk. 

"I  —  yes,  yes,  I  am,  surely  I  am,"  said 
Mr.  White.     "  What  — can  I  do  for  you?  " 

11  Please  print  my  book,"  said  Son.  "  I 
want  lots  of  money." 

Mr.  White  spent  a  long  minute  looking  at 
Son.  Everybody  did  that;  so  he  was  quite 
accustomed  to  it  and  did  not  mind.  He 
wrinkled  his  nose  a  little  bit  under  the  scru- 
tiny, and  then,  remembering  that  his  nurse 
had  told  him  never  to  do  it,  straightened  it 
out  again. 

"  Money?"  said  Mr.  White,  finally  seem- 
ing to  recover  his  equanimity  in  some  slight 
degree.     "  Now,  what  for?" 

Son  knit  his  brows  and  tried  to  think  it  all 
out  before  speaking.  Bits  of  fairy  tales  came 
back  to  him  and  helped  him  in  his  expression. 

"  There's  a  great,  big  monster  over  the 
house,"  he  said  slowly.  "  No,  not  monster," 
he  corrected  himself,  "  but  I  think  it  begins 
with  '  M.'  It  has  wings.  I  dreamed  about 
it.     But  if  we  give  it  money,  it  will  go  away." 
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There  was  a  moment's  silence.  A  blue 
veined  hand,  with  a  gold  ring  on  it,  stole  out 
softly  and  drew  Son  so  gently  that  he  hardly 
noticed  it  onto  a  welcoming  knee.  Then  the 
hand  deftly  removed  Son's  overcoat,  after 
which  it  drew  off  his  mittens,  and  presently 
busied  itself  with  opening  a  large  gold 
watch. 

"Do  you  want  to  see  the  jewels  in  it?" 
said  Mr.  White.  "  Look,  how  many  !  One, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven." 

Son,  for  delicious  uncounted  moments,  lost 
himself  in  contemplation  of  the  delicate 
mechanism  of  the  wheels.  Then  Mr.  White 
said,  as  if  continuing  a  conversation: 

M  An  unpleasant  monster  it  must  have  been 
too,  or  one  would  naturally  not  have  dreamed 
of  it.     What  did  you  say  its  name  was?  " 

"  Oh,  /  remember  now,"  replied  Son 
brightly.  "  It  was  a  mortgage.  Did  you 
speak?"  he  added,  looking  up.  But  Mr. 
White  did  not  appear  to  have  said  anything ; 
so  he  continued,  "  And  we  might  all  have  to 
go  away  —  away  from  New  York." 
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"On  account  of  the  mortgage ?"  said  Mr- 
White  quickly. 

"  N-o,"  said  Son,  "  I  don't  think  so.  But 
Mother  couldn't  walk." 

"Why  not?" 

"  She  couldn't,"  repeated  Son  with  convic- 
tion. "  She  has  to  have  the  motor.  She 
would  be  so  tired." 

Then  his  eye  fell  on  his  book,  which  was 
lying  beside  his  cap  and  mittens  on  the  desk. 

"Shall  I  show  it  to  you?"  he  said  eagerly. 

"  Presently,"  said  Mr.  White. 

He  was  going  to  ask  more  questions.  The 
pink  light  had  all  gone,  and  Son  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  empty  in  his  stomach. 

"  Is  your  father  tired  too?  " 

"I  didn't  say  Mother  was  tired,"  explained 
Son  patiently,  "  I  said  she  would  be  tired. 
Father  is  tired  sometimes.  And  he  hasn't 
time  to  work  as  much  as  me." 

"When  do  you  work?" 

Son  laughed  at  this  funny  question.  "  In 
bed  in  the  morning,  before  Mathilde  comes 
in  —  and    before    lunch,    after    school  —  and 
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after  lunch  till  I  go  out  —  and  —  oh,  a  long 
time  when  I  come  in,  before  supper  —  and 
after  supper,  when  Baby  has  gone  to  bed, 
because  she  bothers  —  she's  so  little." 

"  And  in  bed  you  dream  of  mortgages," 
said  Mr.  White. 

"  That  was  after  I  went  to  sleep,"  said  Son. 
"  Before  I  sleep,  I  make  poetry." 

Mr.  White  asked  for  the  poetry,  and  Son, 
for  the  second  time  that  day,  repeated  it  all, 
after  which  they  went  through  the  book 
from  cover  to  cover.  Some  one  came  in  and 
touched  the  electric  button  and  went  away 
again.     It  had  grown  quite  dark. 

"  I've  got  to  go  home,"  said  Son  suddenly. 

"  I'll  go  too,  and  talk  to  your  father  about 
the  book,"  said  Mr.  White. 

Son's  head  swam.  For  a  moment  he  for- 
got money,  mortgage,  and  motor,  and  saw 
his  precious  book  multiplied  by  unknown 
quantities.  Together  they  fell  miles  in  the 
elevator,  and  together  were  tucked  into  the 
great  red  Mercedes  that  buzzed  below  and 
kept  herself  from  freezing. 
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"You  won't  be  cold,"  said  Mr.  White  so- 
licitously, looking  for  Son  among  the  furs. 

"  Oh  no! "  cried  a  muffled  voice  delightedly. 
"  Why,  this  is  lots  bigger  than  ours !  " 

"  It's  to  keep  you  from  getting  tired,"  said 
Mr.  White. 

"  I'm  never  tired,"  answered  Son. 

Now  this  could  not  have  been  strictly  true, 
else  how  did  the  lamps  wink  and  wink  so,  and 
how  did  Son  seem  to  be  missing  so  much 
that  he  wanted  to  see,  while  every  minute  or 
two  he  knew  that  an  arm  was  round  him,  cud- 
dling him  close,  and  in  the  intervening  minutes 
he  knew  nothing  at  all? 

Son's  disordered  house  presented  a  strange 
appearance,  for  the  shades  had  not  been  drawn 
on  the  entrance  floor,  and  the  windows,  with 
lights  behind,  were  like  eyes  peering  into  the 
night.  The  bell  was  answered  by  the  kitchen 
maid  without  her  apron  on.  Upstairs  in  the 
library  sat  Mother,  clad  in  her  morning  walk- 
ing suit,  her  pretty  hair  disarranged  under  her 
hat,  no  veil  on,  and  both  hands  over  her  eyes. 
Father  was  standing  before  the  cold  ashes  of 
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a  past  fire  in  an  attitude  of  warming  himself. 
Neither  was  speaking. 

Suddenly  upon  the  threshold  of  this  silent 
room  appeared  the  erect  figure  of  an  old  man 
with  a  little  child  in  his  arms. 

Mother  lifted  her  eyes  first,  and  every 
vestige  of  color  left  her  face.  Son's  head 
drooped  over  Mr.  White's  arm ;  one  little 
hand  hung  down  in  utter  relaxation. 

Father  looked,  and  stifled  a  cry  as  he  saw  a 
warning  finger. 

"  Hush  !  "  whispered  Mr.  White. 

Father  and  Mother,  trembling,  met  each 
other's  eyes.  The  reaction  was  too  great. 
They  came  together,  and  clung  tight,  with 
closed  eyes. 

Then  Mother  disengaged  herself,  walked 
over,  and  mutely  held  out  her  arms.  Mr. 
White  shook  his  head.  "  It  might  disturb 
him,"  he  breathed.  "  I'll  carry  him  up 
myself." 

It  was  a  silent  procession  that  climbed  up 
to  Son's  little  room,  and  still  a  silent  one  that 
made  its  way  down  again. 
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11  Now  I'm  going  to  talk  to  you"  said  Mr. 
White. 

Father  and  Mother  hung  down  their  heads, 
like  children  expecting  to  be  scolded.  No  one 
sat  down. 

"  He  came  to  me,"  began  Mr.  White  slowly, 
M  no  matter  how.  That 's  another  story.  He 
was  carrying  on  his  shoulders  mortgage  and 
what  not,  the  whole  burden  of  your  imaginary 
difficulties.  You,  Charley,  and  you  too,  Maud, 
piled  it  all  on.  You  carried  on  your  fruitless 
discussion  before  his  sensitive  ears.  You 
made  his  heart  beat  faster  at  your  silly  words." 

Father  and  Mother  were  listening  now, 
no  longer  like  children,  but  like  prisoners 
arraigned  at  a  bar  of  justice. 

The  Judge  looked  sternly  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  his  face  did  not  soften. 

"  I  have  known  you  all  my  life,  you  two, 
and  that  gives  me  the  right  to  speak.  Your 
father,  Charley,  —  my  friend,  —  gave  you  his 
abilities,  every  one  of  them,  and  what  have 
you  done  with  them?  You've  passed  them 
on  to  your  son,  thank  the  Lord,  but  thats  all 
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A  little  writing,  a  little  law  practice,  a  great 
deal  of  exercise,  and  a  lot  of  grumbling.  And 
you,  Maud,  —  you  married  him.  Have  you 
stimulated  him?  Have  you  tried  to  bring 
out  what  was  in  him?  Or  have  you  hung 
around  his  neck  like  a  stone,  with  your  lazi- 
ness, your  extravagance,  your  lack  of  inter- 
est in  his  career,  and  your  craving  for  luxuries  ? 
Why,  if  I  had  a  boy  like  that,"  —  his  voice 
trembled,  as  he  turned  toward  Father,  —  "  I'd 
work  my  fingers  to  the  bone  if  necessary,  and 
with  a  song  in  my  heart  all  day  long.  Since 
your  marriage  I've  seen  you  only  in  the  pub- 
lishing line,  Charley.  I  haven't  been  in  your 
home,  for  from  what  I'd  heard  I  felt  that  we'd 
have  no  meeting  ground  there.  I  haven't 
known  your  children.  You  never  told  me  ! 
The  boy  didn't  count  much.  You  passed 
him  over  lightly,  like  everything  else.  Why, 
the  very  conductor,  the  loafer  on  the  street, 
the  office  boy,  appreciate  him  more  than  you  ! 
When  I  think  of  it" — his  voice  trembling 
again — "  He  wanted  money.  Lots  of  it,  mind 
you.     He  wanted  his  book  printed.     Because 
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his  Mother  couldn't  walk  —  she  had  to  have  a 
motor.  Maud  !  Maud  !  If  /  were  his  mother, 
I'd  be  willing  to  walk  till  there  were  no  shoes 
left  on  my  feet,  thanking  my  God  all  the 
time  for  the  luxury  of  such  a  boy." 

There  was  a  deep  silence  after  Mr.  White 
had  ceased.  Mother  was  not  crying.  She  had 
lifted  her  head,  and  Father,  looking  at  her, 
saw  a  resemblance  to  Son.  Then  she  smiled, 
and  the  tension  snapped. 

The  Judge  had  suspended  sentence,  and 
was  standing  between  his  prisoners,  a  hand 
on  the  shoulder  of  each. 
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SON,  with  sinking  heart,  looked  for  the  fif- 
tieth time  up  and  down  the  driveway, — 
Jim  was  not  there.  He  had  not  been  there 
for  a  week. 

The  grass  was  a  delicate  green,  little  cro- 
cuses dotted  it  here  and  there,  shrubs  had 
begun  to  be  painted  a  faint  yellow,  but  the 
glory  had  gone  out  of  the  Spring,  — Jim  was 
not  there. 

Son  did  not  care  for  horses  in  general,  but 
Jim's  horse  he  had  seen  with  Jim's  eyes. 
He  knew  every  proud  motion,  every  curve  of 
neck  and  swing  of  tail,  every  graceful  lift  of 
foot  and  dainty  planting  of  hoof.  He  mar- 
velled to  see  a  horse  of  such  bigness  handle 
himself  so  easily.  It  took  a  big  horse  to 
carry  Jim,  big  Jim.     And  Jim  was  not  there. 

Son,  lost  in  thought,  wandered  about  the 
Mall  by  himself.     His  friends,  after  repeated 
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efforts  at  inducing  sociability,  had  left  him 
and  gone  off  to  their  own  pursuits.  Mathilde, 
generally  watchful,  was  deep  in  conversation 
with  a  "  garcon  de  mon  pays." 

Son,  very  melancholy  and  not  so  much  as 
seeing  his  little  furry  friends  who  rushed 
hither  and  thither,  passionately  intent  upon 
squirrel  business,  walked  along  slowly.  Pres- 
ently he  came  to  a  full  stop. 

Now  Son  was  quite  accustomed,  being  a 
city  boy,  to  seeing  men  on  benches  in  the 
full  sunlight  of  a  Saturday  morning.  But  in 
this  particular  man,  whose  back  was  turned 
toward  him,  he  discerned  something  that 
made  him  vaguely  uneasy. 

Quietly  attentive,  he  observed  all  that  he 
could  see  of  the  man.  His  head  was  bowed, 
his  shoulders  drooped.  They  were  big 
shoulders,  but  they  looked  sloping. 

Son  left  the  main  walk,  and  with  footsteps 
that  were  now  sharply  pattering,  soon  reached 
the  side  path  where  the  man  sat  on  his  bench. 
His  toes  danced,  and  he  skipped  a  little, 
uttering  a  tiny  squeal,  as  he  sometimes  did 
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when    joy    was    too    great    to    be    entirely 
controlled. 

Buttonless,  splendorless,  horseless,  —  what 
matter !  It  was  Jim.  Curiously  he  seemed 
to  be  asleep.     How  to  wake  him? 

"  Jim  !  "  he  cried. 

No  answer. 

"  Jim  !  M  again  louder. 

No  reply. 

Son  stood  puzzled.  Then  inspiration  came 
to  him.  He  had  an  accomplishment,  prac- 
tised faithfully  to  amuse  Baby,  who  was 
sporty. 

There  was  a  long  inquiring  whinny. 

And  Jim  heard.  If  his  sleep  had  been  that 
which  melts  into  death,  that  sound  would 
have  brought  him  back.  He  did  not  open 
his  eyes,  but  he  stirred,  and  put  out  a  hand 
gropingly. 

"All  right,  Don,"  he  called  in  his  voice 
like  a  deep-toned  organ,  — "  all  right,  old 
boy  !     I'm  here  !  " 

Then  his  heavy  eyelids  lifted  slowly. 

Son,  a  little  ashamed  of  his  ruse,  but  with 
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all  the  love  of  his  bursting  heart  in  his  face, 
smiled  up  at  him.  Now  Jim's  face  was  red 
enough,  but  at  this  moment  a  deeper  flush 
was  beginning  at  yesterday's  collar  and 
mounting  slowly  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

11  Go  away,  Son,"  he  muttered.  "  Please 
go  away." 

Then  he  saw  Son's  face  quiver.  With  a 
groan  Jim  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  Please,"  he  repeated  huskily. 

And  Son  went  without  another  word  or 
look. 

"  I  can't  imagine  what  is  the  matter  with 
Son,"  said  Mother. 

Father  paused,  shaving-brush  in  hand,  and 
came  in  from  his  dressing-room. 

11  He  isn't  well?"  he  inquired  sharply. 

"  Oh,  no!"  reassured  Mother, — "  not  ill, 
but  listless.  Why,  to-night  he  was  sitting 
after  supper,  doing  nothing.  Baby  wanted 
him  to  sing  to  her  and  he  said,  4  No,  darling, 
not  to-night/  So  /  sang,  but  she  didn't  like 
it  half  so  well." 
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There  was  a  new  note  in  the  voices  of 
Father  and  Mother  when  they  were  speaking 
about  Son.  They  wanted  so  much  to  under- 
stand. But  it  would  take  years  to  pick  up 
all  the  threads.  And  Son  had  been  used  for 
so  long  to  thinking  everything  out  all  alone. 
He  was  doing  it  now,  in  bed,  and  he  felt  that 
they  could  not  help  him.  No  one  could  help 
him,  for  he  had  hurt  his  dearest  friend. 

Son's  little  body  was  full  of  electric  wires ; 
he  clenched  his  hands  and  trembled  all  over. 

"  He  thought  it  was  Don/'  said  Son  over 
and  over.  "  And  it  was  really  me.  He  put 
out  his  hand  —  and  Don  wasn't  there.  And 
he  was  so  disappointed"  Son  buried  his  face 
in  the  pillows  He  could  not  bear  to  think 
any  more. 

In  the  morning  with  the  sun  filtering  in 
through  the  shutters,  last  night's  burden  came 
back  and  placed  itself  on  his  shoulders.  But 
daylight  helped,  and  Son  resolutely  put  down 
the  grief  that  unfitted  him  for  action.  Some- 
thing must  be  done. 

Every  day  that  week  Son  went  to  the  park 
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full  of  hope,  and  every  day  came  home  with 
his  hope  unfulfilled.  On  Sunday  afternoon 
he  took  a  walk  with  Father.  With  his  little 
hand  in  Father's  big  one,  and  cheerful  con- 
versation going  on  all  the  time,  Son  felt 
happier  than  he  had  for  many  a  day.  He 
liked  to  hear  the  swish  of  spring  dresses,  to 
see  the  heavy  sunlight  dropping  down  on  the 
houses,  to  watch  the  puffing  motors  and  the 
children  in  their  best  clothes,  —  all  the  little 
girls  with  bright  flowers  in  their  hats.  He 
thought  of  Baby  growing  bigger  and  wearing 
such  a  hat.  He  wondered  what  flowers  would 
look  prettiest  with  her  curls. 

Suddenly  Father  felt  his  hand  clutched. 
He  looked  down  and  could  not  believe  his 
senses.  Son's  face  was  distorted  with  wrath, 
his  eyes  blazed. 

"  It's  not  his,"  he  panted,  "  it's  not  his." 

"Not   his     what?      What    isn't   who's?" 
said    Father  hopelessly,  following  the  direc- 
tion of  Son's  wrathful  gaze. 

What  he  saw  was  a  particularly  showy 
police    horse.     His    nostril    glowed    red,    his 
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glossy  neck  curved  proudly,  his  hoof  pawed 
the  asphalt  with  impatience  not  fully  con- 
trolled. Yet  he  knew  his  duty,  and  was 
doing  it,  as  became  him,  though  this  rider 
sat  him  impersonally,  encouraging  neither  by 
pressure  of  leg  nor  whispered  word.  The 
policeman's  buttons  gleamed  in  the  sunlight; 
it  was  reflected,  too,  in  the  horse's  highly 
polished  bits. 

Before  Father  could  move,  right  into  the 
midst  of  the  Sunday  crowd  who,  at  a  signal 
from  the  policeman,  were  crossing  the  Avenue, 
as  if  shot  out  of  a  catapult,  darted  Son  — 
Son,  who  was  afraid  of  horses ;  Son,  who 
could  not  be  induced  to  ride  ;  Son,  who  never 
of  his  own  volition  went  near  the  stable. 
And  now  he  was  standing  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  away  from  this  great  beast,  holding  out 
two  supplicating  little  hands.  Before  Father 
could  follow  and  grab  him,  before  the  police- 
man had  had  time  to  realize  what  was  going 
on,  a  veined  neck  was  gently  lowered,  and  after 
one  sniff  a  cold  muzzle  thrust  into  the  warm 
waiting  palms.     The  alien  policeman  smiled. 
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11  The  horse  knows  him,  sure,"  he  said  to 
Father,  whose  big  arms  were  by  this  time 
encircling  Son. 

"  Come  on,  old  man/'  whispered  Father, 
"  everybody's  looking."  Son  had  been  quite 
unconscious  of  this,  and  cared  not  at  all,  but 
he  understood  that  grown-up  people  disap- 
proved of  scenes,  and  so  suffered  himself  to 
be  led  away  and  lost  in  the  throng. 

Father  looked  down  on  the  figure  at  his 
side,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  Son  was  very 
little.  But  he  knew  that  the  small  heart  was 
full  of  emotions  that  he  did  not  understand, 
and  very  humbly  his  thoughts  melted  into  a 
sort  of  prayer  that  he  might  never  thrust  rude 
fingers  among  those  delicately  tuned  strings. 
He  listened  for  the  outburst  that  he  knew 
would  come,  for  Son's  chest  was  heaving. 

"  It  was  Don,"  said  Son. 

Father  did  not  catch  what  was  said.  Son 
had  a  habit  of  forgetting  the  difference  in 
size,  and  speaking  without  turning  his  head, 
Thus,  many  times,  on  their  walks,  conversa- 
tion had  halted  between  them,  Son's  words 
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being  carried  away  on  the  breeze.  Father 
remembered  this  and  felt  that  the  loss  had 
been  his.  So  he  bent  his  shoulders  and  said 
"*What?"  patiently. 

"  It  was  Don"  repeated  Son,  lifting  his 
eyes  full  of  misery.  "  Jim's  Don  —  Jim's  — 
Jim's—  Jim's  r 

"  Who's  Jim?  "  inquired  Father. 

"Jim ! "  said  Son,  smiling  through  his 
tears.  He  thought  it  very  funny  that  Father 
did  not  know.  Then  he  explained  the  whole 
situation  as  he  understood  it,  painting  in  the 
blackest  colors  his  own  fraud  and  perfidy. 

Father's  education  was  progressing,  though 
he  lacked  the  imagination  to  fill  in  the  meagre 
outlines  of  Son's  story,  —  to  realize  the  bitter- 
ness of  self-reproach,  the  dark  nights  of, 
despair.  But  he  knew  that  Son  cared  very 
much;  and  other  things  he  suspected,  that 
Son  did  not.  Therefore  his  suggestion  was 
practical. 

"  I'll  see  the  Police  Commissioner  to- 
morrow," he  said.  "  He's  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  I'll   find  out  all  about  it." 
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Son's  heart  leaped.  He  looked  with  envy 
upon  this  Father  who  to-morrow  could,  by 
himself,  go  to  the  down  town  of  blessed 
memories  and  promise,  where  things  ha*p- 
pened  at  every  moment;  where  sat  kind  pub- 
lishers who  not  only  printed  the  books  of 
little  boys,  but  showed  them  watches  and 
took  them  home  in  automobiles,  and  where 
Police  Commissioners  stood  ready  to  right 
the  wrongs  of  cruelly  treated  Jims  and  bring 
them  into  their  own  again. 

Son  had  once  penetrated  this  magic  region 
himself,  only  to  be  thrust  back,  kindly  but 
firmly,  into  a  humdrum  existence  of  face- 
washing,  school,  and  park  airings. 

He  was    at   the    front   door  when    Father 

came  in  the  next  evening,  —  had  waited  an 

unconscionable  time,  with  hopeful  face  pressed 

against  the  pane.    Father  held  out  both  hands, 

and  with  Son  at  arm's  length  looked  down  at 

him  anxiously. 

"  I'm  afraid  we  can't  do  anything,"  he  said 

gravely.     "  Too  bad,  old  man." 

Now  Son  had  been  sure  that  all  would  be 
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well.  He  had  had  no  doubts.  He  forgot  all 
his  dignity,  and  burst  into  a  storm  of  tears 
worthy  of  Baby  in  her  most  unreasonable 
moments.  Nor  could  Father  quiet  him. 
Mathilde  arrived,  and  made  matters  worse 
with  her  chatterings,  and  then  came  Mother, 
who  led  him  upstairs,  put  everybody  out, 
and  undressed  him  herself,  holding  him  in 
her  arms  until  he  sobbed  himself  to  sleep, 
his  hands  clasped  tight  about  her  neck,  so 
tight  that  they  mingled  dainty  collar  and 
soft  hair  in  a  regrettable  tangle. 

When  the  hands  relaxed,  and  Mother  ran 
down  to  her  room,  she  found  that  even  by 
hurrying  she  could  not  escape  being  twenty 
minutes  late  for  dinner.  Yet  she  did  not 
murmur,  though  she  was  punctual,  and  hated 
hurrying  about  things,  —  which  showed  that 
Father  was  not  the  only  one  being  educated. 

"  I  couldn't  tell  him,"' said  Father,  with 
knit  brows,  when  they  were  finally  on  their 
way.    "  And  I  couldn't  lie  to  him,  could  I?  " 

"No  indeed,"  said  Mother,  "not  that. 
Never  to  kirn" 
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Father  looked  relieved. 

"  Reynolds  couldn't  do  anything,  "he  con- 
tinued. "  If  it  had  been  the  first  time,  but  it 
wasn't.  There  was  a  long  record,  and  the 
fellow's  behavior  had  been  overlooked  more 
than  once.  You  see,  he  had  three  medals, 
and  that  helped  him  out.  But  there  must  be 
a  limit  So  he  was  dismounted.  And  since 
then  he  has  not  once  reported  for  duty.  Rey- 
nolds will  have  to  dismiss  him  from  the 
force." 

They  arrived  at  their  dinner,  and  their 
hostess,  who  had  a  penchant  for  literary  men 
and  who  had  not  met  Father  before,  was 
greatly  disappointed  in  him.  As  for  Mother, 
whom  she  had  met  once  and  had  supposed 
charming,  she  found  her  dull.  Decidedly  they 
were  an  over-rated  couple. 

A  day  or  two  later,  as  Mother  was  prepar- 
ing to  rest  after  lunch,  there  was  a  knock  at 
her  door.  There,  her  face  one  protest,  stood 
Mathilde. 

"  'E  no  more  want  to  go  to  de  park,"  she 
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began.  "  Every  day  'e  want  to  go  to  Fiftee- 
nint'  Street." 

"  Let  him,"  said  Mother  laconically,  taking 
down  her  hair. 

"  Oui,  Madame,"  murmured  Mathilde  dis- 
approvingly. She  did  not  know  what  had 
come  over  Mother,  who  had  used  to  uphold 
her  authority. 

Mathilde  was  cross,  but  she  went  to  Fifty- 
ninth  Street.  At  least  she  did  not  have  to 
drag  Son  along ;  he  walked  with  alacrity. 

Mother  pondered,  brush  in  hand,  for  some 
moments.  Then  she  put  up  her  hair  again 
deftly.  After  which  she  spent  twenty  min- 
utes at  the  telephone,  which  stood  on  a  little 
table  near  at  hand.  She  scrawled  an  address, 
ordered  a  taxicab,  dressed  hastily,  and  went 
in  search  of  Son.  He  was  not  hard  to  find. 
There  he  was  on  Fifth  Avenue  at  the  familiar 
crossing,  with  Mathilde  fussily  feeling  his  ears 
and  admonishing  him  to  stamp  his  feet,  for 
there  was  a  cold  wind  blowing  that  day,  and 
Spring  had  broken  her  promise. 

Son,  unheeding,  had  eyes  for  no  one  but 
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Don.  He  did  not  see  Mother  until  Mathilde 
poked  him,  and  forgot  to  take  off  his  cap  as 
he  had  been  taught.  "Quelles  manieres!" 
lamented  Mathilde,  pulling  it  from  his  head, 
and  putting  it  on  again  with  ungentle  affec- 
tionateness.  He  accepted  reluctantly  Moth- 
er's invitation  to  get  in  beside  her,  but 
when  she  unfolded  her  plan  his  joy  knew  no 
bounds.  Care  left  his  face,  and  he  chattered 
all  the  way  over  to  the  tenement  house  dis- 
trict, watching  the  swarms  of  children  that 
had  to  be  looked  out  for,  the  peanut  venders, 
pushcart  men,  and  peddlers.  Then  they 
stopped. 

H  You  go  up,"  said  Mother.  "  Til  wait  for 
you  in  the  cab.  It's  on  the  sixth  floor,  back. 
Remember  — one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six 
— :  and  back  ! 

"  One,"  counted  Son.  "Two  "  breathlessly. 
When  he  got  to  six  he  was  speechless,  so 
great  had  been  his  haste.  "  Back,"  he  told 
himself,  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  a  woman's  voice. 

Son  entered,  and,  being  alone,  remembered 
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his  manners*  He  took  off  his  cap,  and  his 
eyes  swept  the  room.  Jim  was  not  there. 
But  at  least  he  was  in  communication.  He 
could  give  a  message. 

"  Is  this  Jim's  house  ?"  he  asked  politely. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  woman  with  curt  sur- 
prise.    "  I  suppose  it  is." 

Neither  tone  nor  face  was  prepossessing, 
but  Son  was  not  observing  in  such  matters. 
To  him  the  woman  seemed  very  nice.  She 
had  on  a  white  apron  that  crinkled  when  she 
moved,  and  the  room  smelt  of  soap. 

"  Oh,  will  you  tell  him,"  he  said,  getting 
his  breath  —  "that  I  thought  he'd  know  it 
was  only  me?  —  And  I  didn't  want  him  to 
think  it  was  Don,  really  —  but  I  couldn't 
wake  him  up  any  other  way." 

The  woman  looked  genuinely  puzzled. 

"  I'm  so  sorry"  Son  continued,  his  remorse 
all  coming  back  to  him.  "  And  I  wish  I 
could  see  him.     Where  is  he?" 

There  was  a  short  pause.  Then,  "  I  don't 
know,"  answered  the  woman  grimly. 

"  But. he  will  be  in  !  "    cried  Son.     "  He's 
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got  to  come  in  for  his  supper,  hasn't 
he?" 

Jim's  wife  looked  about  the  room.  She 
had  made  no  preparation  for  supper.  The 
stove  was  cold. 

11  He  may/'  she  said  slowly.  "  And  he 
may  not." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  will !  "  Son  reassured  her. 
"Everybody  has  to  have  supper.  He'll 
come !" 

The  woman  made  no  rejoinder,  and  the 
conversation  flagged.  Then  Son  said,  bright- 
ening: 

"  Tell  him  I'm  taking  care  of  Don.  I  go 
down  to  the  Plaza  to  see  him  every  day. 
And  sometimes  I  give  him  sugar." 

The  woman  began  to  understand. 

11  Is  Don  his  horse?  "  she  asked. 

11  Why,  don't  you  know?  "  said  Son.  "Jim 
loves  Don  the  best  thing  in  all  the  world. 
He  said,  if  he  had  a  boy  like  me,  he'd  love 
him  best.  But  he  hasn't,  —  so  he  loves  Don. 
Isn't  Jim  splendid?" 

Mrs.  Jim  had  not  been  accustomed  to  re- 
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garding  her  husband  in  this  light.  She  con- 
sidered herself  a  much  abused  woman.  But 
this  child  seemed  waiting  for  an  answer. 

"  Splendid  ! "  she  said. 

"He  likes  everything  that  /do,"  Son  chat- 
ted on.  "  Sunsets  and  flowers  —  Oh,  he  loves 
flowers.  He  always  shows  them  to  me  when 
they  are  first  coming  out.  And  he  puts  them 
on  Don's  bridle.  And  he  hasn't  got  Don 
any  more." 

So  Jim  loved  flowers  —  and  sunsets.  Jim's 
wife  was  thinking. 

"  I  can't  stay  any  longer,"  said  Son. 
"  Mother's  waiting.  But  please  —  give  my 
love  to  Jim." 

"  I  will,"  promised  the  woman,  and  opened 
the  door  for  him. 

When  he  had  gone,  she  remained  for  a 
long  time  quite  motionless.  Then  she  hur- 
riedly put  on  her  things  and  went  out  In 
the  street  she  made  some  purchases,  and  was 
coming  back  when  her  eye  was  caught  by 
bright  gleams  of  red,  yellow,  and  purple 
mingled  together  in  a  mass  bizarre  but  beau- 
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tiful.  The  clouds  of  a  gusty  day  had  broken 
open,  and  on  the  narrow  street  gleamed  the 
last  rays  of  the  westering  sun. 

"Sunsets — and  flowers." 

11  Buya  !  Buya  !  "  called  out  the  Italian 
flower-vender,  seeing  the  woman  pause  be- 
fore his  cart.  "  Ecco,  bella !  bella  !  —  Tenna 
cental"  His  black  eyes  danced,  and  he 
held  out  enticingly  a  red  geranium  in  a  pot. 

Jim's  wife,  guilty  and  ashamed,  hurried 
home,  carrying  the  plant  for  which  she  had 
paid  a  dime  that  could  ill  be  spared. 

The  stove  was  burning  brightly  when  the 
man  came  in,  and  the  kettle  was  on. 

"  I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind  to  go  back," 
he  said  hoarsely.  "  I  just  came  in  to  tell  you. 
I'm  going  out  again."  Then  in  dismay  his  eye 
fell  on  a  little  dog  that  had  been  his  compan- 
ion for  many  hours.  It  had  found  him  in  the 
morning,  and  had  followed  him  faithfully  all 
that  day.  He  had  forgotten  it  coming  up- 
stairs, and  its  muddy  footprints  were  already 
visible  on  the  clean  floor.  "  Get  out !  he  com- 
manded roughly.     "  You  ain't  wanted  here." 
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The  little  dog  quivered  and  slunk  towards 
the  door,  heart-broken  at  discovering  harsh- 
ness where  he  had  scented  only  friendli- 
ness. 

Then  Jim's  wife  made  her  supreme  effort 

"  He  can  stay,"  she  said.  "  Here,  doggie, 
doggie  ! " 

Jim  spent  many  minutes  in  begging  his 
little  friend's  pardon  and  winning  back  his 
confidence.  By  the  time  he  had  accom- 
plished this  and  had  coaxed  the  little  beast 
onto  his  knee,  supper  was  ready.  Jim  drank 
a  great  deal  of  fragrant  coffee,  which  steadied 
his  nerves  and  brought  the  light  back  to  his 
eyes.  The  food  was  very  good,  and  he  ate 
heartily.  Then  he  lighted  his  pipe,  and  sat 
smoking  in  silence.  Presently  he  noticed  the 
red  geranium  in  the  window.  Jim  always 
noticed  things.  He  looked  slowly  from  plant 
to  wife,  from  wife  to  plant.  Then  he  got  up, 
put  the  dog  gently  down  in  his  chair,  hesi- 
tated, and  went  over  to  where  she  stood, 
wiping  dishes. 

"  Mary,'-   he  said,  and  his  voice  trembled. 
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It  sounded  like  an  organ  again.  "Mary  — 
What's  come  over  you?  " 

"It's  the  little  boy,"  she  answered  simply. 
"He  was  here." 

"Oh,"  said  Jim,  "/  see.—  Son." 

The  next  afternoon,  when  Son  arrived  at 
his  self-appointed  post,  some  one  who  had 
been  watching  for  him  drew  back  quickly 
into  the  shadow  of  a  building.  It  was  Jim. 
Shaved,  with  his  hair  cut,  and  with  the  whites 
of  his  eyes  so  clear  that  they  looked  blue,  he 
was  pleasant  to  look  upon,  even  in  civilian's 
clothes.  Presently  he  crept  out  part  way 
from  his  hiding-place  and  waited. 

Son  had  been  sternly  keeping  the  usurper 
under  observation,  watching  for  any  sign  of 
inconsiderateness  toward  Don.  Letting  his 
gaze  wander  for  a  moment,  he  saw,  and  with 
a  shout,  terrific  for  one  of  his  size,  made  a 
rush  for  Jim.  All  the  bystanders  smiled,  but 
Jim's  eyes  were  like  bottomless  wells  as  he 
lifted  Son  in  his  arms. 

"  I  didn't  know,"  whispered  Son,  half 
sobbing,   "that  you'd    think    it  was  Don. — 
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Oh,  Jim  !  That  man  stole  him  !  Why  don't 
you  take  Don  back  when  he  isn't  looking? 
Jim  !     He  isn't  looking  now  !  " 

Son  was  trembling  with  excitement.  Jim 
looked.  The  policeman  had  in  fact  dis- 
mounted and  with  his  back  to  Don,  who  stood 
like  a  horse  of  bronze  in  the  sunlight,  was 
engaged  in  regulating  a  particularly  con- 
gested bit  of  traffic. 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  Son's  mouth 
before  he  was  set  down  quickly,  and  Jim  — 
the  great,  the  splendid  Jim  —  had  shot  into 
the  street,  flung  himself  into  the  saddle,  and 
dashed  madly  down  the  avenue. 

"  He's  got  him  !  "  shrieked  Son.  "  Ma- 
thilde  !     Jim's  got  Don  !  " 

Mathilde  stood  quite  still  and  white,  both 
hands  over  her  eyes;  then,  very  gently  for 
her,  she  took  Son  home. 

She  had  seen  what  Son  had  been  too  ab- 
sorbed to  see,  what  Jim  had  seen  with  those 
eyes  of  his  that  were  so  clear  to-day.  And 
she  dared  not  wait  for  the  outcome. 

While  Son  had  been  in  Jim's  arms,  down 
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the  avenue,  swaying  fearfully,  was  coming  a 
runabout  drawn  by  a  pair  of  maddened  trot- 
ters. The  reins  were  in  the  hands  of  an  old 
man,  who  with  set  face  held  them  in  the  piti- 
ful grip  of  threescore  years  and  ten.  Jim 
caught  the  gleam  of  white  hair  for  one  dread- 
ful flash.  Vehicles  scattered  to  right  and 
left,  somehow  clearing  a  path.  But  ahead  — 
one  block,  two  blocks  —  Jim  didn't  know  — 
was  a  huge  truck,  headed  down  town.  The 
driver,  unconscious  of  the  confusion  and 
shouting,  kept  on  his  way. 
1  In  mid-gallop  Jim  leaned  over  and  whis- 
pered in  Don's  ear.  Don  was  gaining;  he 
was  abreast  of  the  insane  horses;  the  three 
were  going  neck  and  neck  —  Don  was  ahead 
—  and  Jim  was  off —  down  —  on  his  feet,  in 
front  —  had  seized  a  rein  in  each  iron  hand  — 
was  swept  under,  never  relaxing  his  hold  — 
Oh,  blessed  weight  of  Jim !  Big  Jim  !  They 
were  slowing  up  j —  they  were  standing  still  — 
and  in  the  nick  of  time.  Don  was  standing 
too,  waiting  for  orders. 

"  All  right,  sir?  "  said  Jim,  pushing  through 
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the  crowd  and  looking  anxiously  at  his  old 
man. 

Then,  because  he  was  so  embarrassed  by 
the  things  the  latter  had  begun  to  say  to 
him,  he  muttered  an  excuse,  swung  himself 
once  more  into  the  saddle,  and  headed  up 
town. 

"  I'm  sorry,  Jack,"  he  said  heartily  to  his 
fellow  officer  when  he  had  reached  Fifty- 
ninth  Street,  "  but  I  didn't  have  time  to  give 
you  the  chance.     Here's  your  horse." 

"  Not  on  your  life,  Jim !  "  said  the  other. 
"  I  guess  I  can  walk  until  they  find  me 
another  nag." 

But  Jim  had  already  dismounted  and,  lay- 
ing his  hand  for  a  moment  on  the  shoulder 
of  his  fellow,  he  went  away. 

Poor  Son  !  The  excitement  of  that  after- 
noon had  proved  too  much  for  him,  and  it 
was  three  long  days  before  he  went  to  the 
park.  When  the  afternoon  came,  he  could 
hardly  bear  the  joyful  anticipation.  This 
time   there   was   to   be   no    disappointment. 
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There  they  were,  on  the  accustomed  drive — 
Don  and  Jim. 

The  instant  Jim  caught  sight  of  Son,  he 
swung  himself  off. 

"  Want  to  ride?  "  he  suggested 

46  No,  thank  you/'  said  Son.  "It's  a  high 
up." 

"  So  it  is,"  agreed  Jim.  "  Too  high. 
Come,  and  I'll  show  you  where  there  are  lots 
of  violets  coming  out." 

"  Oh,  good !  "  cried  Son,  clapping  his 
hands.  "  Violets  are  my  favorite  flowers. 
What  are  yours?" 

"  Mine  are  red  geraniums,"  said  Jim. 
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rwas  the  kind  of  March  day  that  makes 
one  feel  as  though  the  whole  world  had 
come  alive.  The  trees  were  swishing  on  up- 
per Fifth  Avenue,  each  twig  glittering  in  the 
brazen  sunlight  and  seeming  to  call  out,  "  I'm 
going  to  bud  by  and  by !     Yes,  I  am  !  " 

The  sky  was  so  blue  that  if  one  thought  of 
clouds  at  all  it  was  as  things  he  might  have 
read  about,  perhaps,  but  could  never  by  any 
possibility  have  seen.  No  cloud  would  dare 
show  its  face  on  such  a  sky ! 

Not  on  this  day !  For  Son  was  going  to 
the  circus.  Father  was  taking  him,  and  so 
hastily  had  Son  gulped  down  his  mid-day 
meal  that  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  this 
walk  to  the  Plaza  with  lungs  full  of  the  riotous 
holiday  air,  before  turning  east  and  board- 
ing a  street  car,  fit  conveyance  for  unaccom- 
panied males.     Son  felt  as  though  his  chest 
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expanded  several  inches  by  the  time  he  was 
holding  on  to  the  seam  of  Father's  overcoat, 
wondering  whether  the  proud  day  would  ever 
come  when  he  should  be  tall  enough  to  hang 
by  a  strap. 

Such  of  his  fellow  passengers  as  he  could 
see  through  small  gaps  between  skirts,  coats, 
and  bundles,  filled  him  with  pity.  That  fat 
woman  who  looked  as  though  she  was  think- 
ing of  nothing  at  all,  —  how  her  face  would 
kindle  could  Son  whisper  in  her  ear,  "  Come 
with  me  to  the  circus " !  And  that  boy, 
wedged  in  between  the  two  old  men —  he 
was  not  going !  If  Son  could  have  invited 
him,  his  jaws  must  have  snapped,  ceasing 
instantly  their  uninterested  and  continuous 
gum-chewing.  All,  old  and  young,  pro- 
ceeded phlegmatically  toward  their  various 
destinations,  unconscious,  apparently,  that 
there  are  moments  in  life  to  make  hearts 
pound  and  pulses  quicken. 

Father's  eyes  travelled  from  Son's  small 
set  face  to  the  tiny  white  sailor-trousered 
legs  below  his  pea-jacket.    "  I  wonder  whether 
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he  is  enjoying  himself/'  he  thought.  Aloud 
he  said,  "  Come  along  !  "  for  they  were  about 
to  arrive  at  their  destination.  What  inept 
remarks  grown-up  people  made !  Son  shot 
ahead,  prevented  only  by  the  conductor's 
restraining  hand  from  hurling  himself  to  the 
sidewalk  before  the  car  had  stopped. 

In  with  a  crowd,  past  the  taker  of  tickets, 
and  Son's  identity  was  lost  in  an  immensity  so 
vast  as  to  daze  him.  If  there  were  empty 
spaces  in  the  rows  of  seats  that  rose  tier  on 
tier  toward  the  great  dome,  he  did  not  see 
them.  The  amphitheatre  appeared  to  him 
to  be  packed  with  a  waiting  multitude, — 
faces  without  features,  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  draw  them  when  he  sat  down  with  pad  and 
pencil,  feeling  that  as  he  could  not  convey 
the  concrete  impression  he  desired,  he  could 
suggest  it  by  a  blank  that  allowed  the  imagi- 
nation scope.  His  feet  fell  soundless  on  the 
tan  bark.  Down  from  a  great  height  came 
dim  and  filtered  sunbeams,  and  millions  of 
tiny  particles  of  dust,  revolving,  rose  up  to 
meet  them. 
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There  was  an  all-pervading  smell  that, 
though  not  pleasing,  was  inspiring  to  Son 
inasmuch  as  it  suggested  savagery  and  the 
jungle.  He  thought  regretfully  of  the  sign 
they  had  just  passed,  with  a  painted  hand 
pointing.  Though  he  could  not  read,  it  said 
to  him  as  plain  as  day,  "  This  way  to  the 
animals."  It  would  have  been  good  to  hear 
a  few  comfortable  roars  !  Somewhere  before 
he  had  known  this  sensation  of  being  swal- 
lowed up  —  it  was  coming  back  to  him  with 
a  sinking  of  the  heart  —  those  nights  of  fever 
last  year,  when  church  bells  had  tolled  all  the 
time,  and  he  had  seen  at  the  end  of  immense 
distances  something  very  Big,  which  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  just  as  it  was  going 
to  close  down  on  him,  dwindled  fearfully  into 
something  Tiny. 

A  blatant  sound  smote  his  ear,  putting  in- 
trospection to  flight  —  the  band,  whose  efforts, 
just  begun,  were  to  continue  without  let  up 
the  whole  performance  through.  The  ceil- 
ing lowered  itself,  the  tiers  of  seats  drew  to- 
gether a  little,  and  as  things  began  to  assume 
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more  natural  proportions  Son  ceased  to  feel 
so  small. 

He  could  have  screamed  in  terror  when  a 
smiling  official  took  their  checks  and  slouched 
ahead  of  them  toward  the  boxes,  for  the  way 
led  right  through  the  arena.  To  be  sure,  it 
was  still  empty,  but  at  any  moment  now  it 
might  be  brilliant  with  panoplied  chargers 
ridden  by  glittering  ladies  —  he  clung  to  Fa- 
ther's hand,  expecting  the  thunder  of  oncom- 
ing chariots,  which  should  grind  him  to  powder 
beneath  their  golden  wheels. 

"  In  here,"  the  official's  voice  drawled,  put- 
ting an  end  to  his  fears. 

Father  had  bought  two  seats  in  a  box,  and 
the  girl  with  the  green  feather  in  her  hat,  who 
with  her  escort  had  arrived  before  them  and 
was  installed  in  front,  obligingly  moved  back. 

"  Ain't  he  cute?  "  she  said. 

Son  looked  intently,  but  did  not  perceive 
anything.  How  suggestive  of  glories  to  come 
was  the  empty  arena !  For  years  after  this 
day,  the  smell  of  tan-bark  carried  with  it  for 
him  a  hush  of  anticipation. 
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Ah  !     At  last ! 

Through  slow-swung  doors  the  procession 
was  coming.  Son  had  no  sooner  adjusted 
his  mind  to  elephants,  whose  deliberate  tread 
of  huge  feet  moved  all  the  little  wrinkles  in 
their  skins,  than  they  turned  into  ponies  pat- 
tering along  with  eyes  askance  and  much 
shaking  of  silky  manes  ;  these  again  into  men 
—  real  men  whom  Son  could  have  touched, 
so  close  was  he  —  Phoenician  with  blue-black 
curling  beard  succeeding  dusky  African, 
mounted  guard  in  clinking  armor  giving 
place  to  trumpeter  who  puffed  out  his  cheeks 
as  though  preparing  to  blow  great  blasts  on 
his  trumpet,  from  which,  however,  no  sound 
came. 

Son  had  looked  at  details  until  his  head 
swam  and  things  had  begun  to  run  together 
before  his  eyes,  like  the  bits  of  mercury  he 
had  collected  when  the  nursery  thermometer 
broke.  He  put  his  hands  before  his  eyes  for 
a  minute  and  made  everything  dark  save  for 
tiny  red  stars  and  mysterious  flashes ;  then 
he  took  them  down,  and  lo !  he  could  grasp 
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the  pageant  as  a  whole.  Elephants  existed 
as  elephants  no  longer,  men  were  not  individ- 
uals any  more,  but  each  formed  part  of  a 
marvellous  moving  picture  of  the  East,  re- 
vealed to  him  in  undreamed-of  splendor. 

Slowly  the  great  procession  drew  itself  out, 
flashing  and  glimmering  like  the  coils  of  a 
monstrous  snake.  Barbaric  colors  smote  the 
sight  no  longer  as  purple,  silver,  green,  and 
gold,  but  blended  in  one  harmonious  whole. 

Son's  gaze  fixed  itself  on  the  door  which 
was  beginning  to  engulf  the  glittering  monster 
that  writhed  slowly  through.  He  longed  to 
penetrate  the  enchanted  region  beyond, 
where  sentinels  paced  forever,  archers  shot  at 
a  mark,  dancing  girls  swayed,  and  pages  sat 
looking  on,  elbows  on  velvet  knees. 

"How  do  you  like  it?"  Father  asked.  It 
was  against  his  will  that  his  voice  habitually 
softened  in  speaking  to  Son,  for  he  had 
theories,  and  one  of  them  was  that  a  boy 
should  be  handled  without  gloves.  When  he 
was  six,  he  was  leader  of  a  gang,  and  used 
to   play   baseball   in    the    street      At   least 
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he  remembered  distinctly  the  leadership  and 
the  ball  games  —  and  six  was  about  the  right 
age,  he  thought 

"  Here  come  the  elephants/'  he  went  on 
without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  his  question. 

Son  determined  to  watch  only  one  ring. 
Yet  his  eyes  turned  from  middle  to  right, 
back  to  middle  and  to  left,  so  afraid  was  he 
of  losing  some  wonderful  feat  of  these  ex- 
traordinary pachyderms. 

No  sooner  had  the  elephants  disappeared 
than  uniformed  attendants  busied  themselves 
on  the  run  to  set  everything  in  order.  Son 
marvelled  at  their  zeal.  He  had  never  seen 
housework  done  in  such  fashion  at  home. 
He  thought  of  the  new  useful  man,  who  never 
cleaned  the  windows,  though  it  had  been 
thoroughly  understood,  Mother  said,  that  this 
was  expected  of  him — and  no  wonder! 
What  uninspiring  toil,  the  polishing  of  win- 
dows !  Put  him  here,  in  a  green  suit  with  red 
epaulettes,  and  he  would  soon  show  what 
stuff  he  was  made  of. 

Son  did  not  tire  as  the  afternoon  wore  on. 
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Father's  offers  of  peanuts  and  popcorn 
tempted  him  sorely,  but  in  matters  pertaining 
to  the  stomach  he  had  long  since  found  it 
wise  to  take  his  orders  from  Mother.  He 
had  watched  the  horses  faithfully,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  repeat  to  Baby  a  list  of  their  per- 
formances  down  to  the  last  detail,  well  know- 
ing that  for  this  part  of  the  show  she  would 
hold  him  strictly  to  account. 

To  Father's  disappointment  he  had  hardly 
noticed  the  trapeze  performers  at  all.  They 
hung  and  balanced,  revolved  and  swung,  at 
such  a  height  above  him  as  to  seem  remote 
as  birds  in  a  summer  sky.  He  was  at  the  age 
when  one  looks  at  things  nearer — the  butter- 
cup at  one's  feet  rather  than  the  mountains 
above  it.  There  were  so  many  near  things 
to  look  at !  Little  dogs  that  lay  down  and 
died,  coming  to  life  again  at  the  next  instant 
and  trotting  cheerfully  on  their  way  with 
uplifted  tails;  seals  that  flopped  wetly  by 
methods  known  only  to  themselves  onto  the 
backs  of  horses,  where  they  hung  without 
falling  off,  awaiting  confidently  the  delicious 
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morsel  that  inevitably  followed  a  successful 
achievement;  boys  not  much  bigger  than 
Son,  who  turned  handsprings  and  cartwheels 
without  number  as  though  theirs  were  the 
only  natural  method  of  getting  over  the 
ground ;  pigeons,  who  settled  themselves  on 
a  charger's  head  as  if  they  had  never  heard 
of  a  barn  roof  for  roosting  purposes. 

It  flashed  through  Son's  dizzy  brain  that 
this  was  reality  and  things  as  he  had  known 
them  before — dreams.  He  felt  sure  that  had 
he  brought  with  him  their  old  fat  Cocker-span- 
iel, over-indulged  by  a  soft-hearted  cook  and 
snoring  his  existence  away  under  the  kitchen 
stove,  and  turned  him  loose  among  these 
creatures,  he  likewise  would  have  begun  to 
perform,  amid  the  admiring  cheers  of  the 
spectators. 

Son  was  delighted  with  the  antics  of  the 
clowns.  Just  as  he  could  listen  without  a 
tremor  to  any  story  of  ogre  and  goblin, 
reeked  it  never  so  horribly  of  gore,  so  the 
horseplay  of  these  Punchinellos  come  to 
life   seemed   to   him   the   highest   art. 
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"There's  a  funny  one!"  came  from  the 
girl  with  the  green  feather.  "  Did  you  ever 
see  such  a  get  up?  " 

Son  heartily  agreed.  The  clown  she  meant 
was  lithe  and  springy,  and  under  an  abbrevi- 
ated ballet  skirt  his  muscular  legs  pirouetted 
with  no  mean  skill.  He  held  coquettishly 
above  his  head  a  tiny  pink  parasol.  "  What 
a  good  time  he's  having !  "  thought  Son, 
smiling.  Just  then  his  eyes  caught  those  of 
a  little  clown  who  was  passing  by.  They 
were  gray,  clear  eyes,  unspoiled  by  the  painted 
lines  about  them.  They  met  Son's  squarely, 
with  an  open  and  pleasant  look.  He  had,  to 
be  sure,  a  painted  face  with  red  blotches,  a 
pair  of  baggy  pantaloons,  and  the  regulation 
peaked  cap,  but  no  art  could  have  given  him 
those  thousand  good-humored  lines  about  a 
mouth  made  for  kindliness  and  laughter. 
That  was  pure  nature.  So  attentively  did  he 
observe  the  play  of  his  fellows,  following 
their  hits  with  many  an  impulsive  gesture 
of  appreciation,  that  before  long  he  began  to 
be  the  centre  of  attraction.     The  other  clowns 
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had  been  received  good-naturedly,  too,  but 
everybody  liked  this  one  best. 

Shuffling  along  in  his  wake  came  presently 
a  great,  lanky  clown,  who  gazed  solemnly 
into  vacancy.  Several  feet  away  he  halted, 
and  extending  deliberately  a  long  thin  arm, 
snapped  the  other's  peaked  cap  from  his  head. 
It  turned  over  and  over  like  a  live  thing  be- 
fore it  finally  stopped  and  lay  quiet  a  long 
way  off.  Loud  laughter  rang  from  the  gal- 
lery. Son  joined  in,  holding  his  sides  until 
he  caught  sight  of  the  little  clown's  face.  He 
saw  all  the  little  lines  of  merriment  about  the 
mouth  wiped  out  like  figures  on  a  slate.  He 
saw  the  crow's  feet  around  the  eyes  smooth 
themselves  away.  Slowly,  one  by  one,  the 
thousand  delicate  and  elusive  nothings  that 
make  a  smile  disappeared.  Then  he  saw  the 
mouth  begin  to  droop  ever  so  little  at  the 
corners.  The  expression  was  that  of  a  small 
child  bullied  by  a  big  one.  The  eyes  were 
raised  to  the  tormentor's  great  height,  and 
then  —  why,  the  little  clown  was  crying. 

"  Er  hat  mir  minerr  hat  off  ge-knocked !  " 
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he  sobbed.  "  Oh,  what  shall  I  make?  And 
out-ge-laughed  to  be  from  all  people, — wie 
kommt  das  schwar !  " 

That  anyone  should  be  made  so  unhappy 
in  this  place  of  delight  was  not  to  be  borne. 
Son  leaned  far  out  over  the  rail  and  called 
beseechingly: 

"  Look  !  Oh,  please  look,  dear  little  clown  ! 
Here's  somebody  who's  not  laughing !  " 

The  band  was  playing  very  loud,  and  no 
one  could  hear  the  shaking  tones  —  the 
clown  least  of  all,  for  he  was  walking  away 
with  heavy  feet  and  drooping  shoulders  to- 
ward the  insulted  hat. 

The  next  half-hour  was  as  full  of  misery 
for  Son  as  the  preceding  ones  had  been  of 
joy,  for  he  had  to  see  the  wretched  mummery 
repeated  at  least  six  times  at  different  ranges 
of  vision.  It  was  not  so  bad  while  the  two 
figures  gesticulated  like  puppets  of  a  Punch 
and  Judy  show,  but  when  they  came  nearer, 
and  he  could  once  more  see  them  as  men 
and  not  as  dolls,  he  could  bear  the  strain  no 
longer. 
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For  the  seventh  and  last  time  the  incident 
was  about  to  be  repeated,  and  directly  in 
front  of  Son's  box.  Oh,  the  poor  little  clown  ! 
He  was  so  confiding !  And  he  had  thought 
each  time  that  his  troubles  were  over,  and 
had  gone  rejoicing  on  his  way !  He  was  a 
foreigner,  too — just  come  over,  probably, 
since  he  spoke  so  little  English.  That  big 
fellow  was  a  coward  !  Son  wanted  to  run 
out  and  beat  him  with  his  hands.  His  sense 
of  hospitality  was  outraged.  Once  more  his 
heart  stood  still.  The  churl  was  creeping  up 
behind  the  back  of  his  unsuspecting  mate;  a 
stealthy  arm  was  extended  and  —  off  blew 
the  conical  hat  again.  At  the  same  instant 
a  childish  voice  cried  out  firmly,  determined 
to  be  heard  this  time : 

"  Never  mind  him,  little  clown  !  Here's  a 
hat  for  you  !  " 

Father,  startled,  saw  Son  holding  out  in 
both  hands  his  little  sailor  cap  of  blue  cloth. 

"  Son  !  "  he  began  hastily.  "  Have  you 
lost  your  —  " 

He  stopped  short,  for  the  little  clown  some- 
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how  managed  to  tell  him  that  it  was  all  right. 
This  would  not  have  surprised  his  fellows,  to 
whom  Kent  Von  Hergberg  was  known  as  the 
quickest  clown  in  the  circus. 

After  a  moment  of  surprise,  not  long 
enough  for  a  little  boy  to  notice,  he  had 
taken  the  cap  out  of  the  eager  hands  and 
was  holding  it  as  if  it  were  some  very  pre- 
cious and  breakable  thing.  Next  he  came 
quite  close  to  the  box  rail  and  stood  with 
wistful  chin  uplifted  toward  Son.  Then,  as 
if  remembering  all  of  a  sudden,  he  tossed  the 
cap  high  in  air  with  a  joyous  shout,  so  that 
the  beautifully  stamped  letters,  "  U.  S.  S. 
Valiant "  mingled  in  a  whir  of  gold,  caught 
it,  clapped  it  onto  the  top  of  his  head,  where 
it  stuck  no  one  knows  how,  and  without  so 
much  as  a  "  Thank  you  "  danced  off  past  the 
boxes  and  made  the  entire  circuit  of  the 
arena  before  he  disappeared  behind  the  mys- 
terious door.  As  for  the  big  one,  he  followed 
at  a  respectful  distance,  skulking  wofully. 
The  conical  cap  was  left  unheeded  where  it 
had  fallen,  and  was  presently  swept  up  by  one 
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of  the  attendants,  who  was  rushing  about 
assiduously  with  broom  and  dustpan. 

Father,  leading  Son  out  with  the  crowd, 
was  suddenly  bumped  into  —  quite  unneces- 
sarily, he  thought. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir  !  "  some  one  said. 

He  looked  down,  and  there  at  his  elbow 
was  a  small  man  in  neat  blue  serge,  smiling 
irresistibly  and  making  signs. 

"  Here's  his  cap  —  don't  let  him  know," 
he  whispered  with  a  slight  accent  but  in  ex- 
cellent English. 

Father  took  it  and  slipped  it  into  his 
pocket,  with  a  glance  at  Son's  smooth  bare 
head. 

"  Why  does  he  let  that  child  go  around 
without  a  hat?  So  conspicuous!"  he  heard 
some  one  whisper  in  the  street  car,  and  he 
rather  wished  he  had  called  a  taxi.  But  to  do 
Father  justice,  that  was  only  because  he  was 
afraid  Son  would  take  cold. 

He  might  have  spared  himself  this  anxiety. 
In  Son's  exhilarated  state  catching  cold  was 
not  in  the  realm  of  possibilities.     He  glowed 
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all  over.  It  was  so  irritating  to  have  your 
hat  knocked  off !  Only  that  week  some  boys 
had  played  that  trick  on  him.  Baby's  nurse 
had  said  he  mustn't  mind.  But  he  had 
minded !  And  that  was  only  once,  while 
the  little  clown,  too  small  to  defend  himself, 
had  been  subjected  to  the  indignity  over  and 
over.     But  now  —  never  again  ! 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  Son  went  to  the 
park  in  the  morning  longing  for  fresh  excite*, 
ment.  He  forgot  to  play,  and  found  himself 
gazing  anxiously  up  and  down  the  walks  of 
the  Mall,  his  glance  stopping  at  every  bench. 
It  was  absurd !  He  had  never  encountered 
a  clown  in  the  park.  But,  after  all,  why 
shouldn't  one  come  there  once  in  a  while? 
He  had  seen  Santa  Claus  plenty  of  times  at 
Christmas  standing  soberly  in  the  light  of 
every  day,  shaking  a  tambourine  or  keeping 
guard  over  a  toy  chimney  on  a  tripod,  for 
pennies.  Then  why  not  a  clown,  on  a  spring 
Sunday,  when  the  circus  wasn't  working,  and 
there  was  nothing  else  for  him  to  do? 

Idling  along  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
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Son's  heart  suddenly  leaped  into  his  mouth. 
Surely,  behind  that  tree  —  that  was  he  !  He 
waited,  confidently  expecting  him  to  creep 
out,  shaking  a  playful  finger.  It  took  so 
long  that  Son  could  not  endure  the  suspense, 
so  he  stole  up  softly  on  tiptoe,  and  clasping 
his  hands  about  the  venerable  trunk,  peered 
stealthily  around  it.  Nothing  was  there. 
What  he  had  seen  moving  was  but  the  shadow 
of  the  branches  that  swayed  in  the  breeze. 
He  went  home,  and  his  heart  was  heavy  with 
a  sense  of  disillusion. 

It  was  Mathilde's  Sunday  out,  and  he  had 
looked  forward  to  walking  in  the  afternoon 
with  Baby  and  her  nurse,  both  persons  of 
sense.  He  was  going  to  tell  them  all  about 
yesterday's  horses.  But  when  the  time  came, 
Baby  seemed  listless,  and  it  was  decreed  that 
she  must  stay  at  home. 

Son  was  sent  back  to  the  park  with  the 
housemaid,  who  had  just  given  notice  and 
was  going  away  next  week  to  be  married.  In 
unsocial  mood  she  sought  out  an  unfre- 
quented corner  of  the  ramble,  and  as  the  air 
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was  warm  threw  herself  on  a  bench,  opened  a 
book  she  had  brought  with  her,  and  was 
soon  completely  absorbed  in  a  story  suited  to 
her  state  of  mind.  Son,  left  to  his  own  de- 
vices, regarded  her  gravely  for  a  moment, 
pondering  on  the  unpleasant  transformation 
wrought  in  even  the  most  sane  persons  by 
falling  in  love.  Then  he  wandered  off.  He 
hardly  knew  how  far  he  went,  still  looking 
for  a  possible  clown. 

He  ought  not  to  have  expected  him  in  the 
morning !  It  was  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  that 
clowns  came  to  the  park.  Everybody  came 
then !  Weary  mothers,  with  dragging  feet 
and  wan  faces  that  yet  had  smiles  for  the 
babes  in  their  arms ;  pinched  children  with 
greedy  eyes  spying  out  anything  that  was 
beginning  to  bud,  looking  about  warily  for 
"  cops  "  before  they  snatched  at  the  forbidden 
treasure ;  whole  families  of  little  ones  unac- 
companied, and  holding  each  other  by  the 
hands  for  fear  of  getting  separated,  many 
looking,  alas !  as  if  they  had  been  housed 
the  whole  winter  through. 
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Son  was  so  glad  that  they  were  out  at  last ! 
Mathilde  always  grumbled  at  the  park  on 
such  days,  saying  it  was  no  place  for  him, 
but  the  more  crowded  it  was,  the  better  he 
liked  it.  It  was  good  to  see  the  tiniest  ones 
sniffing  the  sweet  air,  and  to  hear  them  crow 
at  the  carriages  and  motors  that  went  roll- 
ing by. 

Son,  trotting  along,  always  keeping  a  sharp 
lookout,  did  not  notice  a  small  man  coming 
toward  him,  evidently  watching  for  some  one 
too.  This  person,  after  spending  a  fruitless 
hour  in  the  Mall,  had  sought  out  these  rest- 
ful by-paths  because  he  was  weary  of  so 
much  humanity.  When  he  caught  sight  of 
Son,  his  face  lighted  up  in  one  flash  of  joy. 
But  he  drew  back  behind  some  bushes  and 
bided  his  time. 

It  was  tiresome  work,  this  waiting  for 
clowns  who  never  came.  And  there  was  no 
one  to  play  with.  Son,  with  a  little  sigh, 
took  his  ball  out  of  his  pocket  and  began  to 
throw  it  into  the  air  and  catch  it  again.  He 
was  not  very  skilful,  and  presently  it  slipped 
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away  and  rolled  a  long  distance  down  the 
walk.  Here  was  the  man's  chance.  He 
picked  up  the  ball  and  made  ready  to  toss  it. 

"  Catch!  M  he  said  in  an  encouraging  voice 
with  pleasant  inflection. 

Son  put  out  his  hands,  palms  upward  in 
nursery  fashion  —  and  missed. 

"  That's  not  the  way,"  said  the  man,  com- 
ing up.     "  Look  !    Like  this  !  " 

And  in  twenty  minutes  he  had  taught  Son 
as  much  about  ball-playing  as  even  Father 
could  have  known  in  his  gilded  youth.  It 
was  a  royal  game  they  had. 

"  I  can't  do  any  more  !  "  panted  Son  finally, 
rosy  and  laughing.  So  they  changed  to  hop- 
scotch, for  which  his  accommodating  pocket 
provided  a  piece  of  chalk. 

Son  burst  into  a  peal  of  merriment  when 
the  man's  turn  came. 

"You  jump  just  like  a  kangaroo ! "  he 
cried.     "  Doesn't  he?  " 

This  remark  was  addressed  to  a  group  of 
Italian  children  who  had  come  up,  chattering 
like  little  monkeys,  and  were  now  standing  in 
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an  admiring  circle  around  the  intrepid  pair 
who  had  dared  to  make  chalk  marks  on  other 
ground  than  that  set  apart  for  such  purposes. 
They  smiled  and  nodded  when  Son  appealed 
to  them,  their  responsive  faces  full  of  pleasure. 
When  Son  sank  down  on  a  bench,  followed 
by  the  man,  and  there  was  promise  of  no 
more  amusement,  they  stood  for  an  instant 
wide-eyed  and  then  scampered  off. 

11  A  rivederci ! "  they  called  in  their  musi- 
cal tones,  waving  back  over  their  shoulders. 

The  confidence  begun  in  play  was  increased 
by  the  meeting  of  eyes.  Surely  those  were 
not  the  eyes  of  a  stranger !  Son  was  con- 
vinced that  he  had  looked  into  them  before. 
But  where?  When?  He  gave  it  up,  and 
began  at  once  to  talk  to  this  new  friend  on 
the  subject  nearest  his  heart.  That  a  man  so 
full  of  general  information  should  know  all 
about  the  circus  seemed  perfectly  natural  to 
him. 

He  learned  what  circus  folk  did  on  Tues- 
days, —  how  they  exchanged  stories,  sitting 
around  in  the    big  dressing-room  on   boxes 
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and  trunks;  how  sociable  they  were,  and 
how  kindly,  and  how  they  thrilled  to  the 
applause  which  was  the  breath  of  life  to  them. 
It  was  for  this,  he  said,  that  the  trapeze  per- 
formers risked  their  lives  cheerfully  twice  a 
day,  and  for  this,  too,  that  a  mere  boy  made 
the  high  dive  from  the  dome,  well  knowing 
the  chances  to  be  one  in  twenty  that  he  would 
be  killed  before  the  year  was  out. 

Of  Son's  clown  he  seemed  reluctant  to 
talk  at  first,  merely  vouchsafing  the  informa- 
tion that  he  had  come  from  somewhere  across 
the  sea  in  a  great  big  ship. 

"  Are  you  his  friend?  "  Son  asked. 

"  I  may  not  be  much  of  a  friend  to  him," 
was  the  smiling  answer,  "  but  I  know  him 
about  as  well  as  anybody." 

"  Why  did  he  come?"  asked  Son. 

"  Well,  you  see,"  answered  the  man,  "  laugh- 
making  is  his  living,  and  he  was  afraid  he 
might  forget  it  over  there." 

"Was  he  unhappy?" 

"  Once  upon  a  time,"  the  man  said,  "  he 
was  the  happiest  little  clown  that  ever  lived. 
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The  very  happiest !  For  he  had  a  beautiful 
little  wife." 

"Did  she  belong  to  the  circus?"  asked 
Son. 

"  Sure,  she  did !  "  replied  the  man,  "  and 
wore  spangles  and  rode  a  white  pony.  But 
by  and  by  she  went  away." 

"Went  away!"  Son  was  incredulous. 
"Did  the  clown  go  too?" 

"  No,"  was  the  reply.  "  She  left  him 
something  to  take  care  of  for  her,"  the  man 
replied. 

"  The  white  pony  !  "  guessed  Son. 

"  Better  than  that,"  said  the  man.  Then, 
anxious  to  divert  the  conversation,  "  But  he 
did  keep  the  pony,  and  whenever  he  had 
time  he  used  to  go  to  the  railroad  station  and 
buy  a  ticket  and  travel  to  the  place  where  it 
was.  He  would  walk  miles  through  the 
country,  and  when  he  came  to  the  field  where 
he  kept  it  turned  out,  he  would  stand  for 
hours  against  the  fence,  watching  it  frisk 
about  and  whisk  away  the  flies  with  its  great, 
long  tail." 
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"Did  he  bring  them  to  America  —  the 
pony  and  the  present  the  lady  left?" 

"  No,"  said  the  man. 

"  Then  he  hadn't  anything !  "  Son  cried. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  was  the  quick  reply,  "  he  had 
the  spangled  dress  in  his  trunk  ! " 

Then  Son  wanted  to  hear  all  about  the  big 
clown  who  would  never  dare  bother  the  little 
one  any  more.  So  they  talked  on  and 
on. 

Squirrels  scolded  them  occasionally,  look- 
ing down  from  the  trees  with  bright,  inquisi- 
tive eyes,  and  birds  hopped  up  quite  close  to 
their  feet,  flew  off,  hoped  they  had  been  mis- 
taken in  thinking  that  the  two  on  the  bench 
had  nothing  to  feed  them  with,  and  came 
back  to  try  again. 

They  were  interrupted  at  last  by  the  de- 
linquent housemaid,  for  whom  Son  had  un- 
wittingly provided  a  very  unpleasant  half-hour. 
She  had  continued  her  reading  until  the  last 
page  of  the  book,  had  suppressed  a  desire  to 
go  back  to  the  beginning  without  looking  up, 
and,   having   regretfully  closed   the  enticing 
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volume,  had  glanced  about  vaguely  for  her 
charge. 

There  he  was  at  length,  in  absorbed  con- 
versation with  a  little,  strange  man,  —  and  no 
harm  done.  So  great  was  her  relief  that 
when  the  man  arose,  uttered  a  few  whispered 
words  in  her  ear,  took  Son's  hand  in  his  and 
started  toward  home  with  him,  she  was 
quite  ready  to  follow  meekly  a  few  yards 
behind. 

Son  did  not  notice  whither  he  was  being  led, 
nor  how  the  walks  had  begun  to  clear  them- 
selves of  children,  all  hurrying  home  eastward 
through  the  streets.  For  his  mind  was  else- 
where, among  the  gay  scenes  of  the  day 
before,  and  he  was  learning  that  clowns  must 
keep  very  close  out  of  working  hours,  else 
no  one  would  buy  tickets  to  see  them  in  the 
show. 

11  Why,  here  we  are !  M  said  Son,  waking 
up  in  front  of  his  own  home. 

When  the  door  was  opened  in  response  to 
their  ring,  Father  was  in  the  front  hall  taking 
off  his  hat  and  coat. 
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Son  was  not  surprised  at  the  cordial  greet- 
ing between  the  two  men.  It  was  right  that 
they  should  like  each  other  —  these  two,  both 
of  whom  were  so  worthy,  and  whom  chance 
had  brought  together. 

"  Won't  you  come  in?"  urged  Father. 

The  man  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  sir,  thank  you,"  he  said.  "  I  hope  you 
did  not  mind,"  he  added  anxiously,  lowering 
his  voice,  "  my  coming  to  the  door  with  him. 
I  was  looking  for  him  all  the  afternoon.  And 
when  I  found  him,  I  wanted  to  see  where  he 
lived,  so  that  I  could  remember  —  after  I 
went  away." 

Father  looked  at  him  curiously  for  a  long 
minute. 

"Why  don't  you  go  into  vaudeville?"  he 
then  asked  abruptly.  "  It  pays  better !  I 
could  help  you  to  an  opening !  " 

The  man  only  smiled. 

"  You're  very  kind,"  he  presently  said, 
"  but  I'd  rather  stick  to  the  circus.  I  was 
bringing  my  boy  up  for  it.  He  was  just  his 
age.     I  was  going  to  make  a  clown  of  him. 
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And  as  for  the  money,"  he  added,  "I  don't 
need  so  much — just  for  myself." 

Father  said  no  more,  but  wrung  his  hand. 

Then  the  man  took  a  long  look  at  Son,  as 
if  to  stamp  on  his  memory  every  feature. 

"  Good-bye  !  "  he  said. 

"  Oh,  please,"  cried  Son,  "  give  my  love  to 
the  Clown." 

The  man  hesitated,  then  he  stooped  down. 
He  did  not  have  to  stoop  very  much. 

"  Would  you,"  he  asked  diffidently,  "  would 
you  give  me  something  else  for  him?" 

Son  put  up  his  arms  and  closed  them  tight 
around  the  man's  neck. 

"  Give  him  that  /"  he  said. 

All  night  long  Son  dreamed  of  clowns  — 
clowns  in  hostile  countries,  among  unfriendly 
inhabitants,  —  clowns  in  dire  peril,  who  were 
rescued  by  little  boys,  and  whose  faces,  when 
they  bent  over  to  thank  their  protectors, 
became  the  faces  of  the  little  boys'  mothers. 
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QON  was  out  in  the  open,  looking  up  at  the 
low  rambling  house  that  pressed  the  turf 
as  he  was  pressing  it  with  his  foot.  On  the 
east  the  sea,  —  the  sea  on  the  west,  —  every- 
where, always,  that  riotous  sheet  of  dancing 
blue,  —  and  melting  into  it  a  green  so  sober 
that  it  checked  gently  the  soaring  of  his 
spirit  and  brought  it  home  again. 

That  there  were  rocks,  he  knew,  for  some- 
times in  less  radiant  mood  he  had  gone  down 
to  them,  seeking  the  treasures  that  little  boys 
love,  and  stopping  in  the  midst  of  his  indus- 
try to  watch  them  white  with  spray  or  pink 
in  the  sunset.  But  this  was  morning !  And 
they  didn't  belong  to  such  a  morning  as  this. 
The  trees  did,  —  they  belonged  always.  They 
were  big  and  protecting,  and  Son  had  only  to 
stand  under  their  great  branches  to  let  the 
heavy  sunlight  drop  down  on  him  in  flecks  of 
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If  there  had  been  any  one  observing  Son  at 
that  moment,  he  might  have  envied  the  care- 
less joys  of  childhood  digging  the  toes  of  its 
boots  into  such  a  fragrant  dewy  carpet,  —  he 
would  not  have  suspected  that  with  Son  mere 
joy  of  digging  paled  beside  his  delight  in  the 
living  green.  For  none  knew  that  this  little 
boy,  with  the  freckles  on  his  nose,  whose 
years  by  the  calendar  numbered  seven,  was 
really  of  no  age  at  all,  that  he  was  as  old  as 
any  heart  that  beat  that  could  rhyme  with  the 
sound  of  the  sea,  as  young  as  the  blue-bell 
that  had  sprung  up  yesterday. 

Father  and  Mother,  appearing  at  this 
moment  upon  the  terrace  for  their  rather  late 
breakfast,  saw  Son. 

"  Why  do  you  suppose  he  stands  around 
like  that?"  said  Father. 

"I  don't  know,"  Mother  answered,  pour- 
ing out  the  coffee;  "he  may  be  think- 
ing. 

"  Thinking !  "  replied  Father  with  some 
scorn,  and  added  dogmatically,  "  Boys  don't 
think  at  that  age." 
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"Very  likely  not,"  said  Mother  absently, 
looking  about  for  spoons. 

11  Hello  !  "  called  Father,  and  Son  came  at 
once  to  kiss  his  parents  good  morning. 

"  Have  you  been  down  to  the  stable  yet?  " 
began  Father  diplomatically. 

u  No,"  said  Son. 

Father  looked  disappointed. 

"  I'll  go  now,"  Son  said  cheerfully,  and 
ran  off. 

The  stable  was  in  charge  of  an  elderly  man 
who  had  been  got  cheap  on  account  of  a  cer- 
tain meagreness  in  his  references,  with  long 
gaps  which  were  not  very  well  accounted  for. 
Father  had  frowned  over  them  for  a  long 
time  in  a  state  of  indecision. 

"  But  he  has  such  a  nice  face  !  "  Mother 
had  said.  "  And  the  livery  will  just  fit  him. 
And  he  will  be  much  more  contented  than  a 
younger  man,  so  far  from  the  village.  He  is 
perfectly  willing  to  mow  the  lawn,  too,  and 
black  boots,  and  look  after  the  furnace  if  we 
stay  late  in  the  Autumn.  Of  course  he's 
Irish,"  she  added  a  little  regretfully,  "  but  we 
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never  could  get  an  Englishman  who  would 
mow  the  lawn." 

So  Tom  was  engaged,  and  put  in  charge  of 
a  pair  of  horses  hired  from  the  village  and 
of  Baby's  pony,  Peter  Pan. 

This  pony  was  the  pride  of  the  whole  fam- 
ily, for  Mother,  having  seen  an  advertisement 
in  the  Sun  setting  forth  his  virtues  and  the 
sorrow  of  those  who  on  account  of  reverses 
had  been  obliged  to  part  with  him,  had  made 
her  way  to  a  stable  somewhere  near  the  river 
and  bought  him  at  sight,  together  with  a 
governess-cart  and  russet  harness. 

Father  had  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  on  see- 
ing the  new  purchase,  and  had  thought  in 
secret  that  fate  had  been  kind.  For  Peter 
was  young  and  sound,  and  looked  serviceable. 
The  harness  turned  out  to  be  machine  made, 
and  as  it  had  to  be  replaced  by  a  safer  one 
the  outfit  had  not  come  quite  so  cheap  as 
Mother  had  thought.  But  that,  after  all,  was 
a  small  matter.  "  It  might  have  been  so 
much  worse,"  reflected  Father.  "  Now,  if  the 
pony  had  had  a  spavin  ..." 
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Mother  was  triumphant  this  Summer,  for 
Tom,  too,  had  turned  out  a  treasure.  He  was 
up  at  dawn,  and  worked  unceasingly  all  day. 
His  only  rest  was  during  the  hours  when,  in 
the  livery  which,  after  all,  had  needed  a  few 
alterations,  and  looking  very  neat  and  respec- 
table, he  was  out  with  Baby  and  her  nurse  in 
the  pony-cart.  The  hired  pair  Father  gen- 
erally drove  himself. 

When  after  a  few  weeks  it  appeared  that 
Baby  was  not  only  holding  the  reins  on  her 
expeditions  but  was  learning  to  handle  them 
with  the  inborn  instinct  of  the  true  sport, 
every  one,  from  the  fat  laundress  who  stood 
behind  the  lattice  watching,  hands  on  hips, 
to  Father  and  Mother  themselves,  was  in  a 
state  of  almost  hysterical  enthusiasm. 

As  for  Son,  he  was  swollen  with  vanity  and 
pride.  That  people  could  write  books  or 
make  up  poetry  did  not  seem  to  him  remark- 
able. But  any  one  who  could  handle  a  horse 
he  regarded  with  respectful  admiration.  And 
that  Baby  —  his  own  Baby,  not  yet  four  years 
old  —  was    doing    it     every    afternoon    was 
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wonderful  beyond  words.  So,  when  Father 
was  laughing  one  day  over  the  receipt  of  a 
notice  inviting  him  to  make  entries  in  the 
coming  August  horse-show,  Son  had  cried 
out,  "  Let  Baby  drive  Peter !  " 

Father  and  Mother  had  exchanged  looks  of 
silent  astonishment,  and  had  then  responded 
with  one  voice,  "  Why  not?" 

And  Son,  to  whom  it  did  not  seem  to  occur 
that  he  had  work  enough  already,  had  en- 
tered heart  and  soul  into  the  idea.  Son  knew, 
as  he  trotted  toward  the  stable  on  this  partic- 
ular morning,  just  what  Tom  would  be  doing. 
He  would  be  rubbing,  rubbing,  rubbing,  and 
as  he  rubbed  he  would  make  a  peculiar  half- 
whistling,  half-sighing  sound.  Son  had 
thought  this  was  meant  to  soothe  the  horses, 
until  one  day  he  heard  Tom  doing  it  as  he 
bent  over  the  lawn  mower. 

"  Good  morning,  Tom  !  "  said  Son. 

"  Good  morning,  me  lad,"  said  Tom. 

"  Isn't  it   a  beautiful  day?"     Son  went  on. 

"  Sure,  it's  a  foine  day  for  horses,"  responded 
Tom,  "  and  the  flies  isn't  botherin'  thim  at  all." 
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Son  sighed.  There  was  only  one  subject 
upon  which  one  could  converse  with  Tom. 
So  they  went  over  for  the  thousandth  time 
their  plans  for  the  coming  show. 

It  was  at  lunch  that  very  day  that  the 
crash  of  Son's  hopes  came.  They  were,  of 
course,  talking  of  Baby. 

"  She  hasn't  a  chance  of  any  kind  of  a 
ribbon,"  Father  said  easily. 

"  Don't  you  suppose  I  know  that?"  re- 
torted Mother,  piqued  at  his  assumption  of 
her  ignorance.  Then  she  continued  more 
amiably,    "  He's    a   pretty   pony,    though." 

"  Yes,"  Father  said  judicially,  "  but  no 
action.  Have  you  seen  the  Reynolds'  pony, 
—  the  black  one  ?     He  can  step  !  " 

"Oh,  never  mind,"  went  on  Mother.  "We're 
only  going  into  it  for  fun.  Baby  will  look 
too  sweet !  And  she  won't  know  whether  she 
gets  a  ribbon  or  not." 

Thus  carelessly  did  Mother  thrust  her  little 
daughter  into  the  class  of  incompetents. 

Not  know  the  difference  !     Son  grew  hot. 
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But  he  said  no  word,  and  occupied  himself 
with  his  potato. 

The  instant  the  meal  was  finished,  Son 
went  down  to  the  stable.  Tom  was  working 
on  harness  this  time.  Not  the  harness  that 
had  been  rented  with  the  village  horses,  but 
Peter's  little  russet  one,  which  he  handled 
delicately,  pausing  from  time  to  time  with 
his  head  on  one  side  to  determine  whether 
the  mountings  shone  enough. 

Son  watched  him  for  some  moments 
quietly.  He  hated  to  tell  what  he  had  heard, 
longing  at  the  same  time  for  sympathy.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Tom's 
life,  —  the  long  years  of  drifting  and  knock- 
ing about,  so  he  could  not  realize  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  peace  that  had  come  to  the  gray- 
haired  man  through  being  anchored  fast  at 
last. 

Poor  Tom  would  not  express  himself  in 
words,  but  with  the  work  of  his  hands  he 
could  show  his  adoration  of  Baby,  and  did. 
Nothing  was  too  good  for  her.  And  in  the 
eyes  of  his  love  everything  pertaining  to  her 
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expanded  and  grew.  Thus  he  slaved  for 
Father  and  Mother,  merely  because  she  owned 
them,  and  he  had  come  to  regard  Peter,  who 
served  her,  as  the  one  pony  in  the  world. 
Son's  intuition  told  him  enough  of  all  this  to 
make  this  moment  very  difficult.  And  it  is 
not  easy  to  put  things  just  right  when  you 
are  only  seven. 

"  Tom,"  he  said  at  last  tentatively,  "  do 
you  think  Peter  will  get  a  ribbon  ?  " 

"  Sure,  I  do,"  replied  Tom  with  conviction. 
"  It's  the  blue  he'll  get." 

"  Mother  and  Father  don't  think  he's  got 
action  enough,"  burst  out  Son.  There,  —  it 
was  said,  —  and  he  had  meant  to  do  it  so 
much  more  gradually. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Tom.  He  had  not  thought  of 
that.  But  now  that  it  had  been  spoken  of, 
his  ideal  pony  had  in  a  twinkling  dissolved  in 
thin  air,  and  left  in  his  stead  a  naked,  change- 
ling Peter. 

Tom  emerged  from  his  nightmare  to  see 
Son's  anxious  eyes  on  his  face.  Son  had  a 
way  of  waiting  for  an  answer. 
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"Action,  is  it?"  blustered  Tom  feebly. 
"Well,  what  if  he  ain't  ?" 

Then  Son  knew  that  Father  and  Mother  had 
spoken  truth.     He  went  out  thinking  deeply. 

Tom  resumed  his  work,  and  his  face  looked 
quite  old  and  ashen.  But  it  seemed  that  he 
too  was  thinking,  for  toward  night  a  mysteri- 
ous smile  began  to  play  around  his  eyes  and 
the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

That  evening  at  supper,  Son  said : 

"  Baby,  if  you  shouldn't  get  a  blue  ribbon, 
what  color  would  yon  like?" 

"  Green,"  answered  Baby  promptly. 

And  her  nurse  laughed,  —  for  she  was  Irish, 
as  well  as  Tom. 

The  afternoon  had  come.  Father  and 
Mother  were  going  to  the  horse-show  on  a 
brake.  Son  was  to  follow  in  that  anomalous 
conveyance  known  as  a  cutunder,  that  Baby 
might  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  on  the  way 
over  with  Peter. 

But  when  the  brake,  with  much  crunching 
of  gravel,  fussing  about  of  grooms,  and  head 
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tossings  of  horses,  had  been  brought  to  a 
standstill  before  the  door,  Mother's  resplen- 
dent friend  noticed  Son  standing  gravely  there 
to  see  the  party  off,  and  with  a  sudden  im- 
pulse to  make  herself  very  agreeable,  cried 
out: 

"Why  can't  he  come  too?" 

"  Yes  !  Yes  !  "  shouted  all  the  other  beauti- 
ful ladies  and  fine  gentlemen,  in  chorus. 

"  Let  him  sit  in  front  with  you,  Dick,"  said 
Mother's  friend  to  her  husband,  trying  to 
make  her  tone  ungrudging;  "he  won't  take 
up  much  room.  I  hope  he  won't  be  noisy," 
she  added  under  her  breath. 

Son  was  swung  up  by  the  attentive  grooms, 
to  whom  the  gentleman  gave  a«  great  many 
orders  in  a  very  loud  voice,  and  sat  as  still  as 
a  mouse  between  the  gentleman  and  the  most 
beautiful  young  lady  he  had  ever  seen.  Her 
cheeks  were  as  red  as  roses,  and  she  was 
clothed  all  in  violet  of  the  most  delicate 
shades.  When  she  moved  she  exhaled  a 
pungent  odor,  also  of  violets.  She  put  her 
arm  about  Son,  giving  him  a  little  squeeze, 
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and  paid  no  further  attention  to  him.  The 
gentleman  handled  the  reins  with  an  easy 
skill  that  was  marvellous  to  Son. 

"  Well,  old  sport,"  he  asked  familiarly, 
looking  down,  "  and  how  goes  the  world  with 
you?" 

Son  did  not  know  how  to  reply  to  this 
strange  form  of  address.  But  it  came  to  him 
quickly  that  the  gentleman  was  probably  not 
used  to  little  boys,  so  he  said  cordially : 

"  Very  well,  thank  you." 

And  the  gentleman  looked  at  him  again 
with  a  kindly  glimmer  in  his  little  gray  eyes, 
after  which  he  asked  Son  quite  solicitously 
whether  he  had  room  enough. 

How  dusty  the  road  was !  Son  was  glad 
that  the  great  white  swirls  did  not  reach  to 
their  high  perch,  for  it  would  have  been  such 
a  pity  to  spoil  the  beautiful  dress  of  the  violet 
young  lady.  Their  progress  was  necessarily 
slow,  but  the  gentleman  man  manoeuvred  his 
four  in  and  out  among  crawling  vehicles  of 
every  description  with  a  sureness  born  of  long 
practice   up    and    down   New   York's    great 
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thoroughfare.  For  he  took  his  driving  seri- 
ously, and  who  shall  say  he  was  not  the 
better  for  it?  Had  fate  denied  him  the 
wherewithal  to  follow  out  his  destiny,  and 
tried  to  make  of  him  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer, 
how  pitiable  would  have  been  the  result ! 
Each  after  his  kind.  And  Son  followed  with 
unbounded  admiration  every  twist  and  turn 
of  his  wrist,  wondering  most  of  all  at  sight  of 
the  long,  thin  lash  that,  fascinating  as  a  live 
reptile,  uncoiled  itself,  pricking  with  unerring 
aim  first  one  leader  and  then  the  other,  to  be 
wound  up  again  instantly  without  the  minutest 
tangle.  He  doubted  whether  even  Baby 
would  be  able  to  do  it  like  that,  when  she 
should  have  a  four  of  her  own. 

Baby  !  She  would  be  coming  soon.  Son 
felt  in  his  pocket,  to  make  sure  that  some- 
thing was  there.     Yes,  there  it  was,  all  safe. 

A  sudden  jar  turned  his  thoughts.  Some 
of  the  ladies  screamed.  Not  Mother,  —  she 
never  screamed.  Almost  obliterated  by  dust, 
a  well-loaded  cutunder  had  stopped  short  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  hill  before  ycu  came 
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to  the  park,  directly  in  front  of  the  brake. 
The  leaders,  pulled  sharply  to  the  left,  cleared 
it  by  a  hair's  breadth.  The  brake  rocked, 
and  its  owner  uttered  forcible  expletives  in  no 
gentle  tone.  The  driver  of  the  cutunder 
turned  toward  the  party  his  round,  humorous 
face. 

"  I  can't  help  it,  Mr.  Jennings  !  "  he  pleaded. 
"There  ain't  no  power  on  earth  will  make 
him  go  when  he  takes  a  notion  not  to.  So 
long !  " 

And  Son  turned  to  see  him,  slumped  down 
in  his  seat,  the  reins  over  the  horse's  back, 
wagon  and  occupants  motionless  and  very 
much  in  the  way  of  everybody. 

Sharply  trotting,  —  for  the  congestion  was 
less  for  the  moment,  —  the  leaders  reached 
the  crest  of  the  hill  and  lessened  their  pace 
for  the  downward  slope.  For,  as  everybody 
knew,  Mr.  Jennings  explained  good-naturedly 
to  Son,  the  chances  were  a  thousand  to  one 
you  would  snap  your  pole  if  you  neglected 
to  take  this  precaution.  "  Break  it  short  off, 
by  thunder !  "  he  said  impressively. 
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But  Son  did  not  hear.  For  down  in  the 
valley  he  could  see  a  green  level  field,  cool 
as  an  emerald  after  the  dusty  road.  The  sky 
was  brilliant,  and  against  it  stood  out  sharp 
the  outlines  of  the  watching  mountains. 
Great  masses  of  cloud  moved  slowly  across 
the  blue,  casting  shadows  over  their  slopes. 
Son  longed  for  time  to  notice  their  mysterious 
changes  of  form,  their  luminous  colors  and 
watery  depths. 

But  already  the  field  was  growing  bigger, 
—  men  and  horses  had  ceased  to  look  like 
puppets,  the  freshly  whitewashed  fence  glit- 
tered in  the  sun,  and  it  was  as  hot  as  ever. 

Inside  the  gate  the  confusion  was  worse 
than  on  the  road.  One  driver  did  not  know 
where  to  go,  and  the  two  old  ladies  in  black 
silk  with  tiny  sunshades,  who  were  his  fares, 
turned  deaf  ears  to  all  offers  of  aid,  thinking 
to  discern  behind  each  one  some  hostile 
arriere  pensee.  A  policeman  —  if  such  are 
made  by  uniform  and  buttons  —  was  standing 
by,  letting  people  work  themselves  out  of 
their   difficulties    as    best   they   might.     His 
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helmet  was  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  he 
was  chewing  a  straw,  cracking  jokes  the 
while  with  his  acquaintances.  Son  found 
time  to  observe  him  with  open-eyed  disap- 
proval. He  longed  to  show  him  a  real  police- 
man,—  one  who  was  his  intimate  friend, — 
named  Jim.  One  look  at  Jim  would  crush 
the  spirit  of  this  undignified  rustic ;  of  that 
Son  was  certain. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Jennings,  avoiding  all  ob- 
stacles, had  landed  his  brake  in  the  proper 
parking-space,  and  the  agile  grooms  were 
busying  themselves  with  the  horses.  Their 
master  had  descended  somewhat  heavily, 
followed  by  Son,  and  was  superintend- 
ing the  unharnessing  and  blanketing,  en- 
joying once  more  his  prerogative  of  giving 
orders. 

Amid  the  laughter  of  the  ladies  the  brake 
was  then  drawn  up  close  to  the  rail,  and  the 
violet  one  extended  jauntily  two  little  prettily 
slippered  feet.  One  of  the  gentlemen,  a 
young  one,  climbed  over  from  the  middle 
seat   and  took  the  now  vacant  place  beside 
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her,  carrying  on  with  her  a  whispered  con- 
versation which  seemed  to  amuse  them  both 
very  much. 

The  village  band  struck  up  a  lively  tune, 
which  to  Son's  uncritical  ear  was  martial 
music,  and  added  greatly  to  his  excitement. 
He  slipped  away  from  his  big  companion, 
and  wandered  about  among  the  tents  which 
constituted  that  part  of  the  show  called  by 
courtesy  "the  fair."  The  pink  lemonade 
looked  inviting,  but  he  lacked  the  necessary 
nickel,  and  Mother  was  too  busy  talking  to 
be  disturbed.  Son  went  over  to  a  booth 
where  people  were  aiming  with  baseballs  at 
half  a  dozen  grotesque  masques.  He  watched 
for  several  minutes  the  jovial  and  generally 
unsuccessful  attempts  of  many  competitors, 
wishing  that  Mr.  Jennings  would  try  and  put 
these  bunglers  to  shame.  In  one  he  recog- 
nized a  coachman  whom  he  had  often  seen 
sitting  up  very  straight  on  his  box,  looking 
neither  to  right  nor  left.  He  threw  the  worst 
of  all,  with  his  white  tie  under  one  ear.  His 
efforts  caused  boisterous  mirth,  in  which  he 
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himself  joined  loudly,  and  Son  nearly  died 
laughing  too. 

Looking  up,  he  saw  the  cutunder  of  their 
adventure  just  entering  the  grounds,  the  horse 
walking  along  with  a  certain  conscious  dignity. 
"  I  wonder  what  made  him  change  his  mind  !  " 
thought  Son.  "  Perhaps  he  did  not  want  the 
people  to  be  disappointed/'  Suddenly  he 
heard  a  class  being  called  through  the  mega- 
phone, and  running  in  and  out  among  the 
blanketed  horses,  clambered  up  on  the  fence 
in  front  of  his  own  parking-space.  The  top 
rail  was  well  covered  with  children,  vil- 
lagers and  summer  visitors  rubbing  shoul- 
ders, while  their  elders  stood  good-temperedly 
behind. 

It  looked  hot  inside  the  wooden  pavilion 
known  as  the  judges'  stand.  The  judges  were 
all  there,  —  two  short  ones  on  chairs,  and  the 
third,  who  was  tall  and  much  cut  in  at  the 
waist,  posed  gracefully  against  the  rail.  At 
the  foot  of  the  stand  were  grouped  figures 
long  familiar  to  Son, —  the  local  veterinary, 
a   handsome    fellow    in    a    black  and    white 
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checked  suit;  an  enormously  fat  man  in  a 
white  waistcoat,  whom  Son  sincerely  pitied 
on  this  warm  day,  —  owner  of  a  small  livery 
stable  that  was  always  disintegrating  and 
somehow  being  nursed  along  again  for  the 
next  season.  There,  too,  were  the  success- 
ful liverymen,  brothers,  standing  side  by  side, 
with  thin,  dissipated  faces  as  inscrutable  as 
any  to  be  met  on  the  tenderloin,  and,  moving 
up  and  down  nervously,  a  little  neat  gentleman 
who  had  no  entries  and  nothing  to  do  with 
the  show,  but  merely  liked  to  be  everywhere 
and  talk  with  every  one. 

All  these  people  interested  Son  more  than 
the  class  that  was  about  to  be  judged,  which 
consisted  of  heavy  pairs  in  harness.  At  last 
it  was  time  to  award  the  ribbons.  He  watched 
them  all,  —  blue,  red,  yellow,  and,  last,  white, 
—  watched  until  the  colors  swam  before  his 
eyes  and  his  heart  beat  like  a  trip-hammer. 
For  Baby's  was  the  next  class. 

One  of  those  big,  puffy  clouds  drifted 
slowly  across  the  sun,  and  a  fresh  breeze 
lifted    for    a    moment   the   awning   over   the 
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grand  stand  as  if  it  had  been  a  sail.  Every 
one  felt  the  relief  of  it,  and  people  moved 
about  in  the  crowded  boxes,  chatting,  laugh- 
ing, and  ready  to  be  pleased.  Even  the 
horses  noticed  it,  and  from  the  paddock  to 
the  right  of  the  wooden  structure  that  penned 
in  the  fashionable  throng,  came  many  a  joy- 
ful snort  and  whinny.  Son's  little  cramped 
hands  dug  into  the  wooden  rail.  For  the 
ponies  were  coming  in. 

"  How  sweet !  "  he  heard  the  violet  girl  say 
on  the  brake.     "  Look  at  his  little  ears  !  " 

And  from  that  moment  he  no  longer  loved 
her.  For  it  was  the  Reynolds'  pony  that  she 
meant 

It  was  a  big  class,  —  five,  six,  seven, — 
Baby  would  make  eight 

Where  was  Baby  ? 

The  Reynolds'  pony  was  trotting  up  and 
down,  always  nearest  the  rail.  Son  could 
have  touched  him,  so  close  was  he.  And  as 
he  passed  he  lifted  his  little  feet  proudly.  A 
groom  drove  him,  and  with  him  in  the  cart 
was  a  boy  of  about  Son's  age.     Then  there 
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was  a  piebald,  driven  by  a  girl  whom  Son 
knew, —  a  big  girl,  he  thought  scornfully, — 
as  much  as  eight  years  old  !  One  pony  was 
a  Shetland,  —  nothing  but  a  toy.  A  groom 
was  driving  him,  too,  and  his  owners  were 
two  small  boys  in  sailor  suits,  twins,  with 
vacuous  faces  and  innocent  eyes  exactly  alike. 
That  one  there  was  a  pretty  one !  A  bay. 
Almost  as  showy  as  the  Reynolds'  pony  and 
far  harder  to  handle.  A  boy  in  a  norfolk 
jacket  was  managing  him  alone,  giving  a  very 
nice  exhibition  of  skill.  A  much  older  girl 
was  driving  in  a  surrey  a  pampered  gray 
pony  that  looked  over-fed.  Son  didn't  notice 
the  rest,  for  his  impatience  was  burning 
him  up. 

Where  was  Baby? 

He  looked  across  the  track,  and  saw  Father 
over  by  the  judges'  stand,  eyes  fastened  on 
the  gate  by  which  Baby  must  come  in,  and 
with  a  very  grave  face.  Son's  heart  almost 
stopped  beating,  for  the  ponies  were  lining 
up  to  be  judged.  He  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
and   without   stopping   to   look   for  Mother, 
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rushed    wildly   back   of    the    green    painted 
grand  stand,  toward  the  paddock. 

There  they  were  !  There  was  Baby  —  and 
Peter — and  everybody!  But  what  was  the 
matter?  And  why  was  Tom  bending  over 
and  looking  at  Peter's  legs,  instead  of  sitting 
in  the  cart?  "Baby!"  he  sobbed,  long  be- 
fore there  was  any  possibility  of  being  heard, 
—  "  Oh,  Baby  !  Hurry  up  !  "  At  last  Tom 
was  in,  and  they  were  ready.  But  the  gate 
was  closed.  Son  rushed  up  to  it,  sobbing 
still,  and  tried  to  tear  at  it  with  his  hands. 
He  was  so  blinded  by  tears  that  he  did  not 
see  the  man  standing  beside  it,  until  the  lat- 
ter called  out  with  a  smile,  "  All  right,  little 
boy  !  Don't  worry  !  Plenty  of  time  !  "  and 
opened  the  gate. 

Son  saw  that  Tom  had  the  reins.  "  Prob- 
ably he  thinks  she's  too  little  to  drive  him 
through,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  But  she  could 
do  it !     Yes,  she  could  !  " 

He  ran  behind  the  cart ;  crossed  the  track, 
reached  the  judges'  stand,  and  slipped  his 
hand  into  Father's. 
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What  a  relief!  Tom  had  given  Baby  the 
reins.  The  whole  tension  of  Son's  body 
relaxed. 

"Let  her  drive  up  and  down  once  or 
twice,"  said  the  reddest-faced  judge  to  Tom. 

So  Baby,  eyes  front,  cheeks  glowing,  a  soft 
curl  or  two  lifted  by  the  breeze,  started  up 
the  track  amid  the  cheers  of  the  crowd. 

Baby  never  noticed  them,  but  Son  experi- 
enced the  intoxication  of  popular  acclaim. 
He  wanted  to  shout  back  in  a  mighty  voice, 
"  She's  my  sister  f"  Strung  up  to  the  high- 
est pitch,  he  was  the  first  to  feel  the  change 
in  their  humor.     What  was  it? 

No  cheering  now  .  .  .  and  yet  not  silence 
.  .  .  Men  were  protesting,  women  crying 
out  .  .  .  Peter,  who  had  started  out  so  well, 
had  begun  to  break.    .    .  . 

Tom  had  taken  the  reins,  turned  the  pony, 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  him  into  line, 
where  he  stood  still  for  a  moment,  and  then 
began  to  paw  frantically,  first  with  one  deli- 
cate little  hoof,  then  with  another.  The  red 
face  of  the  judge  had  grown  purple. 
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"  Have  you  lost  your  senses?"  he  snarled 
at  Tom.     "Take  that  child  out !  " 

But  Father  with  one  spring  had  reached 
the  cart  before  Tom  could  obey,  had  grabbed 
Baby,  and  was  holding  her  on  his  arm.  Loud 
hisses  had  begun  to  be  audible,  —  derisive 
fingers  pointed  at  Tom.  Amid  the  wrathful 
murmurs,  cries  of  "  Gate !  gate !  Give  him 
the  gate  !"  could  be  heard  on  all  sides.  For 
a  moment  no  one  thought  of  Baby,  who  had 
squirmed  to  be  put  down,  and  was  now  stand- 
ing all  alone  in  her  white  dress,  her  dimpled 
knees  showing,  her  little  whip  grasped  firmly 
in  her  gloved  right  hand.  The  judges  were 
talking  in  low  tones,  and  Son  heard  such 
words  as  "shameful,"  "risk,"  "danger,"  and 
"  dope." 

Tom,  looking  up,  saw  every  hand  pointing 
at  the  gate. 

He  bent  his  head  and  drove  silently  through, 
and  the  man  who  had  smiled  at  Son  followed 
him  with  a  look  of  contempt. 

Son,  crushed  for  a  moment,  realized  that 
there   was    something  to  be  saved  from  the 
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wreck  of  his  world.  He  fumbled  in  his 
pocket,  ran  over  to  Baby,  and  cried  in  a  brave 
voice  that  trembled  very  much : 

"  Here,  Darling  !  Here  's  your  ribbon  ! " 
Then  lifting  to  the  irate  judge  his  white, 
dejected  face,  "  Have  you  got  a  pin?"  he 
said.  The  judge  produced  one,  and  Son, 
with  hands  that  were  almost  numb,  decorated 
the  dainty  frock  with  an  enormous  green  ro- 
sette. His  heart  rose  in  thankfulness  to  the 
crowd  who  were  so  kind  to  Baby,  —  for  once 
more  every  body  clapped.  If  any  one  had 
whispered  in  his  ear  at  that  moment  that  the 
applause  was  meant  for  him,  he  would  not  in 
the  least  have  grasped  the  significance  of  the 
words. 

As  for  Baby  herself,  her  face  was  wreathed 
in  smiles,  and  the  owner  of  the  Reynolds' 
pony,  who  won  the  blue,  was  not  half  so 
proud  as  she.  Whenever  a  fresh  wave  of 
disappointment  threatened  to  overcome  Son, 
he  stole  a  look  at  her  happy  face,  and  little 
warm  feelings  of  comfort  began  to  melt  the 
ice  at  his  heart. 
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When  the  track  had  been  cleared,  Father 
crossed  it,  holding  a  child  by  each  hand,  and 
made  his  way  over  to  the  brake.  Son,  much 
to  his  confusion,  was  surrounded  by  ladies, 
who  had  all  descended  and  were  prepared  to 
make  much  of  him,  —  even  the  violet  one. 

"  What  a  darling !  "  they  were  saying. 
11  Such  a  sweet  little  brother  !  Couldn't  bear 
to  have  her  disappointed  !  How  did  he  ever 
think  of  it !     Most  unfortunate  !  " 

All  these  comments  descended  on  Son,  for 
Baby  would  have  none  of  them.  Suddenly 
Son  rushed  over  to  Mother,  buried  his  face 
in  her  dress  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

"  Poor  old  fellow !  "  he  heard  Father  say, 
"  he's  all  upset.  No,  thanks,  old  man,  we'll 
get  a  cutunder  right  here.  I've  got  to  get 
these  children  home." 

•  "All  right,"  Mr.  Jennings  replied,  "but 
I'd  like  to  have  'em  on  the  brake.  Both  of 
'em.     Great  kids." 

Mother  was  busy  whispering  to  Son.  Her 
pretty  gown  was  all  crumpled  on  the  trodden 
grass,  but  she  did  not  know  it.     Both  forgot 
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for  a  moment  that  there  were  any  other 
people  in  the  world. 

Son  was  put  into  the  front  seat  of  the  cut- 
under,  —  Mother,  Baby,  and  the  nurse  behind. 
Where  was  Father  going  to  sit? 

"  I've  got  to  look  after  the  pony,"  the 
latter  said,  "  before  that  fool  gets  at  him. 
I'll  drive  him  home  as  soon  as  he's  fit  I 
won't  be  long." 

He  turned  away,  but  Son  called  after  him. 

"Father!"  he  said,  "isn't  Tom  going  to 
drive  Peter  home?" 

Father  came  back.  Son  had  never  seen 
his  face  look  as  it  did  now. 

"  I  think  you're  old  enough  to  understand," 
he  said.  "  That  man,  out  of  idiocy  and  van- 
ity or  heaven  knows  what,  took  it  upon  him- 
self to  endanger  your  little  sister's  life.  He 
rubbed  turpentine  into  the  pony's  legs.  He 
tried  to  cheat  the  Association  by  a  low  trick. 
I'm  going  to  borrow  the  money  from  Jen- 
nings to  pay  him  off  this  minute.  Don't  ever 
speak  to  me  of  him  again." 

During  the  progress  of  this  speech,  in 
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which  the  law  was  being  laid  down  to  him, 
Son's  mind  was  drawing  its  own  conclusions 
on  the  evidence. 

"  It  was  to  make  him  step,"  was  all  he 
said,  in  a  little  voice  that  died  half-way  to 
Father's  retreating  form. 

It  would  have  been  a  silent  party  that 
drove  slowly  home  had  not  Baby  talked  and 
laughed  continuously,  playing  with  her  ribbon. 

Poor  Son  !  There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to 
his  responsibilities.  Before  the  reality  of  this 
last  disaster,  the  rest  was  mere  child's  play. 
For  he  saw  continually  before  his  eyes  Tom's 
bent  head  at  the  moment  in  which  with  such 
cruel  curtness  he  had  been  ordered  off  the 
track.  It  was  Father  who  did  not  understand. 
Somehow  people  never  understood  things. 
Son  knew,  as  he  knew  that  he  was  alive,  why 
Tom  had  done  this  thing.  It  was  all  out  of 
love — great,  big,  warm  love  —  that  he  had 
done  it.  Tom  would  have  gone  through  fire 
or  water  for  Baby  —  he  would  at  any  moment 
have  sacrificed  his  life  for  her.  And  if,  to 
secure  her  a  pleasure,  it  became  necessary  to 
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commit  crime  or  pull  off  a  sharp  trick,  it  was 
all  one  to  him.  That  he  had  never  thought 
of  danger  went  without  saying.  How  easy- 
it  was  to  understand !  But,  oh,  how  impos- 
sible to  explain ! 

And  in  the  end  he  was  saved  from  attempt- 
ing this  Herculean  task.  For  what  Father 
and  Mother  lacked  in  appreciation  they  made 
up  in  affection,  and  they  let  Son  go  after 
Tom  next  day,  just  because  they  saw  how 
tremendously  he  cared. 

Son,  on  his  little  bicycle,  made  for  the 
blacksmith's  shop.  His  instinct  had  not 
erred  in  telling  him  where  to  look. 

Tom  had  been  standing  motionless  in  the 
doorway  for  hours,  but  when  he  saw  Son  he 
disappeared  inside. 

Son  leaned  his  bicycle  against  the  wall  and 
went  in,  past  the  clanging  anvils,  to  the  spot 
where  Tom  was  hiding  in  the  shadows.  Son 
took  his  hand  and  led  him  out  into  the  sun- 
shine, chatting  all  the  time. 

"  The  harness  hasn't  been  cleaned,  and  the 
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cart  is  all  dusty/'  he  said ;  but  there  was  no 
response. 

11  Father  and  Mother  said  I  could  come 
and  get  you,"  he  continued.  But  Tom  did 
not  brighten. 

"Baby  is  waiting  to  give  Peter  his  sugar," 
said  Son. 

And  Tom  ran  back  into  the  shop  to  get 
his  hat 
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"  T  T  IS  reference  is  perfect"  said  Mother. 

JL  X  Father  said  nothing.  He  had  heard 
that  sanguine  tone  before.  But  Mother  looked 
so  pretty,  with  her  flushed  cheeks  and  bright 
eyes,  that  he  decided  then  and  there  to  keep 
silence  not  only  as  to  the  possibility  of  fresh 
disappointment,  but  as  to  the  unwisdom  of 
the  added  expense. 

"  I  can  write  another  story,"  he  thought, 
"  a  pot-boiler."  And  he  began  to  revolve 
in  his  mind  plots  with  a  feminine  detective 
interest,  putting  off  until  some  future  time 
the  planning  of  an  article  on  certain  reforms 
in  the  Criminal  Law. 

So  the  fourth  butler  was  engaged.  The 
three  that  preceded  him  had  served  but  a 
short  week  apiece.  The  last  had  had  a  coun- 
tenance void  of  expression,  and  a  tread  that 
shook   the   floor   of    the    poor   little   house. 
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Twenty  feet  front  was  a  space  far  too  small 
for  such  impressiveness. 

"  W-h-y,"  Son  had  said,  as  he  entered  the 
dining-room  on  the  second  morning  of  the 
reign  of  this  personage,  turning  toward  him 
with  a  smile  of  pleased  recognition,  "there's 
the  goat ! " 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Father. 
"What  goat?" 

"The  buster-goat." 

This  was  too  much.  The  man  retired  into 
the  pantry,  for  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his 
most  precious  asset,  his  gravity.  If  he  had 
shown  for  a  moment  a  touch  of  humanity, 
and  had  "m-a-a-d"  at  Son  and  Baby  from 
behind  the  door  as  they  came  in,  that  was 
neither  here  nor  there.  He  came  back  im- 
passive as  ever.  And  at  the  end  of  seven 
days  he  moved  on  to  a  place  where  there 
were  no  children,  and  where  in  his  joyless 
formality  he  vied  with  his  employers  them- 
selves. 

"His  name  is  Lundstrom,"  said  Mother, 
"Nils  Lundstrom.    But  Lundstrom  is  too  hard 
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to  say.     I  think    we  shall  have  to  call  him 
Nils." 

When  Nils  had  been  in  the  house  three 
days,  Father  began  to  admit  to  himself  that 
he  was  not  like  the  others. 

"  She's  stumbled  on  it  again,"  he  thought, 
— "  run  right  onto  it  in  the  dark."  For  he 
was  a  firm  believer  in  Mother's  luck.  He 
found  it  surprisingly  easy  to  get  used  to 
being  waited  on,  while  he  grumbled  a  little 
on  the  side. 

Mother  was  quite  accustomed  to  this  and 
did  not  mind  it.  She  had  sat  opposite  him 
at  dinner  for  a  number  of  years  now,  hearing 
him  talk  of  his  boyhood's  porridge  and  of 
the  simple  fare  he  had  had  in  his  college 
days. 

"  I'd  be  perfectly  satisfied  to-night  with  a 
couple  of  poached  eggs,"  he  often  said. 

Yet  it  was  he  who  gave  the  final  word  as  to 
the  capabilities  of  the  cooks,  of  whom  there 
had  been  in  these  years  quite  a  procession, 
each  giving  place  silently  to  a  successor  who 
a  little  excelled  her  in  daintiness  and  skill. 
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"  By  Jove !  I've  left  my  handkerchief/' 
Father  would  exclaim  as  Nils  was  opening 
the  front  door.  And  it  was  hardly  a  second 
that  he  and  Mother  would  have  to  wait  — 
just  time  enough  for  a  glance  at  himself  in 
the  mirror,  an  instant's  adjusting  of  the  soft 
fur  at  her  neck  —  before  Nils  had  sprung  up 
the  three  flights  of  stairs  and  was  down  again 
with  the  required  article  in  his  hand. 

He  would  emerge  from  nowhere  to  an- 
nounce that  the  motor  was  at  the  door,  or 
appear  noiselessly  in  Mother's  sitting-room 
to  ask  whether  she  cared  to  speak  to  who- 
ever might  be  at  the  telephone.  No  more 
ringing  of  the  extension  bell  at  the  behest  of 
any  chance  milliner  seeking  renewed  custom 
or  stranger  wishing  to  investigate  a  ser- 
vant's reference,  as  in  the  days  of  ease-loving 
parlor-maids. 

And  during  a  hiatus  of  furnace  men  he 
stoked  the  furnace  himself,  though  it  was  in 
the  height  of  the  season  and  he  was  very 
busy  getting  ready  for  a  number  of  little 
dinners. 
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"The  silver  was  in  such  a  state,"  thought 
Mother,  looking  with  satisfaction  at  two 
Georgian  boxes,  —  wedding  presents,  which 
had  just  been  rubbed  into  the  beauty  they 
had  possessed  on  that  day,  now  so  long  ago, 
when  she  had  first  taken  them  out  of  their 
wrappings.  And  because  the  machinery  of 
the  house  went  on,  she  did  not  hurry  herself 
in  filling  in  the  interim  between  out-going 
Michael  and  in-coming  Patrick. 

"  It's  much  more  fun  to  have  only  eight 
for  dinner,  and  it  is  much  less  work,  as  well 
as  being  cheaper,"  Mother  would  say  to 
Father,  as  she  gave  a  last  glance  at  the  well- 
appointed  table,  with  its  few  flowers  exquis- 
itely arranged.  She  never  had  to  touch  the 
flowers  now,  —  Nils  did  it  all,  —  and  the  din- 
ners of  eight  went  so  well,  and  were  so  much 
appreciated,  that  they  began  to  take  place 
very  often. 

Women  liked  to  sit  in  the  impanelled 
drawing-room,  with  its  graceful  chairs  of 
another  age,  from  which  worn  gilt  and  one- 
time white  enamel  were  crumbling-,  merging 
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and  blending  into  an  exquisite  bit  of  color. 
For  Mother  had  the  feel  of  these  things,  and 
knew  where  to  pick  them  up. 

And  afterwards  they  liked  to  join  the  men 
in  the  library,  which,  if  less  dainty,  had  an 
air  of  very  solid  comfort.  This  was  Father's 
sanctum,  and  adhering  sternly  to  his  ideals 
in  this  case,  he  would  not  hear  of  banishing 
a  chair  whose  cushions  were  getting  thin  or 
a  sofa  whose  leather  was  worn.  So  all  sat  on 
and  on,  listening  to  his  amusing  stories  if  he 
was  in  the  vein,  or  talking  comfortably  in 
groups,  until  late  in  the  night. 

Then,  when  they  were  all  gone,  Nils  would 
put  out  the  lights. 

One  day  at  lunch,  Son,  eating  his  chop, 
glanced  up  to  see  two  dark  eyes  fixed  on  his 
face.  Utterly  free  from  self-consciousness 
though  he  was,  there  was  something  about 
them  that  made  him  vaguely  uncomfortable. 

After  that  he  often  encountered  this  puzzling 
look,  and  in  bed  at  night  it  would  come  back 
to  him.     It  made  him  long  unspeakably  for 
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something  —  he  knew  not  what  He  would 
go  to  sleep,  unsatisfied,  and  dream  of  great, 
lonely  lakes,  going  on  and  on  into  infinite 
distance.  Over  these  lakes  hovered  majestic 
mountains,  and  the  light  that  glimmered  on 
all  was  neither  sunlight  nor  moonlight,  but 
something  just  between. 

Yet  Son,  who  made  friends  with  everybody, 
did  not  succeed  in  making  friends  with  Nils. 
His  tentative  efforts  were  met  with  gentleness, 
and  gently  warded  off. 

At  breakfast  one  day,  Baby,  who  had  come 
down  to  wish  Father  good  morning,  and  was 
running  about  at  will,  fell  and  bumped  her 
head  smartly  on  the  floor. 

Before  Father  could  put  down  his  news- 
paper, or  Son  swallow  his  mouthful  of  egg 
(Mother  never  came  to  breakfast),  Nils  in 
one  flash  had  reached  her,  caught  her  in  his 
arms,  and  held  her  against  his  heart  with  a 
look  that  burned  into  Son's  very  soul.  He 
took  her  instantly  to  Father  and  set  her  on 
his  knee,  where  she  soon  began  to  play  with 
a  proffered  pencil,  her  woe  all  forgotten. 
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But  Son  ran  out  to  Nils  in  the  pantry, 
and,  trembling  all  over,  looked  up  into  his 
face. 

u  Oh,  why  did  you  look  at  Baby  like  that?  " 
he  said. 

Then  Nils  patted  Son's  head  reassuringly, 
and,  turning  away,  busied  himself  among  the 
dishes. 

"  Mother,"  Son  said  that  evening,  picking 
up  little  things  from  her  dressing-table,  "  why 
don't  you  let  Nils  go  out  sometimes  in  the 
afternoon?     All  the  other  butlers  do." 

"  Son,"  said  Mother,  who  was  in  a  hurry, 
"  I've  told  you  a  thousand  times  to  let  those 
things  alone.  If  you  touch  them  again  you'll 
have  to  go  right  upstairs.  He  doesn't  want 
to  go  out.     He's  never  asked  me." 

She  moved  the  displaced  articles  about 
with  her  delicate  fingers,  here  a  glove  but- 
toner,  there  a  shell  comb,  creating  order 
absently. 

11  All  the  other  butlers  do,"  reiterated  Son, 
stubbornly  for  him.  Out  of  many  memories 
of  the  crowded  Mall  on  a  sunny  winter's  day, 
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he  was  picking  up  one  class  for  reconsidera- 
tion. One  young  man,  who  officiated  at  the 
home  of  a  friend  of  Son's,  he  had  seen  that 
very  afternoon,  wheeling  his  baby  in  a  peram- 
bulator, while  his  young  wife  walked  at  his 
side.  Another,  older,  had  promenaded  up 
and  down  alone,  enjoying  a  cigar.  A  third, 
while  in  the  company  of  one  or  two  friends, 
had  watched  for  a  long  time  a  group  of  chil- 
dren playing  hop-scotch,  and  had  looked  as 
if  he  would  like  to  join  in  himself. 

"  Species,  Butler "  was  the  unconscious 
classification  of  all  these  persons  in  Son's 
mind. 

Mother,  who  was  ready,  gave  Son  a  hasty 
kiss,  and  ran  into  Father's  dressing-room  to 
hurry  him  up. 

Five  minutes  later  Son  heard  the  front 
door  close  behind  them.  He  ran  downstairs 
very  silently,  he  did  not  know  why  himself. 
The  house  was  full  of  shadows,  and  in  the 
unlighted  library,  as  he  tiptoed  by,  he  could 
see  on  the  ceiling,  upside  down,  the  shapes 
of  Tiny  Things  made  Tall.    The  curtains  had 
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not  been  drawn,  and  the  street  lamps  were 
shining  in. 

Son  felt  very  queer,  and  wished  that  he 
could  turn  back,  —  but  he  couldn't.  He  felt 
that  some  one  wanted  him  there  in  the  dark. 
So  he  was  not  surprised  to  see  in  the  dimness 
of  the  lower  hall  a  motionless  figure  standing 
—  not  even  when  he  made  out  its  outline,  and 
traced  the  figure's  head  buried  in  its  hands. 

But  when  a  shudder  ran  through  the  man's 
frame,  and  he  put  out  a  hand  gropingly,  Son 
was  there,  offering  his  little  narrow  shoulder 
for  support.  For  it  was  for  this  that  he 
had  braved  the  whispering  stillness  of  the 
house. 

"Are  you  better  now?"  Son  asked 
presently. 

And  Nils  breathed  a  "  Yes." 

After  this  he  understood  the  eyes  better. 

"  I  want  you,  Son  !  "  they  said  to  him,  — 
"  I  need  you !  —  But  don't  tell." 

He  felt  convinced  that  they  were  asking 
him  not  to  tell,  so  he  went  about  his  little 
affairs  busily  and  said  nothing. 
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"  I  think  Son  has  something  on  his  mind," 
said  Father  one  day.  "  He  goes  around  so 
quietly  and  looks  so  solemn.  I  don't  believe 
I've  heard  him  laugh  for  a  week." 

"  He's  all  right,"  Mother  answered.  "  You 
can't  judge  him  by  other  boys." 

"I  wish  you  could!"  said  Father  petu- 
lantly. "Why,  a  boy  at  seven  ought  to  be 
tearing  the  house  down." 

Mother  looked  up  and  her  eyes  fell  com- 
placently upon  her  attractive  surroundings. 
It  occurred  to  her  to  be  glad  that  Son  did  not 
belong  to  the  "tearing"  type  of  boy.  But 
she  knew  better  than  to  express  her  thought 
aloud. 

"  He'll  come  to  it  later,"  she  said. 

11  He  ought  to  have  a  boy's  interests,"  went 
on  Father,  walking  up  and  down.  "  A  dog, 
for  instance.    Why  couldn't  he  have  a  dog?" 

11  He's  afraid  of  dogs,"  said  Mother  quickly, 
in  sudden  perturbation,  forgetting  all  her  tact. 

"Afraid!"  stormed  Father.  "Who  ever 
heard  of  such  a  thing?  I'll  bring  one  home 
to-night." 
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Poor  Mother  thought  sorrowfully  of  chewed 
chairs  and  marred  woodwork.  But  she  knew 
that  she  had  lost  her  chance,  "  How  idiotic 
of  me  !  "  she  reflected. 

Meanwhile  Father  was  hanging  by  a  strap 
in  the  subway  train,  his  mind  full  of  ferocious 
bulldogs,  valiant  St  Bernards,  and  other 
canines.  He  came  out  into  the  frosty  air 
and  made  for  his  office. 

Walking  quickly,  he  had  almost  arrived  at 
the  roped  off  space  behind  which,  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  the  curb  brokers  were 
gesticulating  inanely,  when  something  ar- 
rested his  attention.  A  man  was  holding  out 
for  his  inspection  an  infinitesimal  atom  of 
dog  flesh. 

"  Nice  dog !  "  said  the  man  insinuatingly. 
And  the  puppy  blinked  in  Father's  direction 
with  his  brown,  velvety  eyes. 

Father  hesitated. 

"  It  isn't  the  right  type  of  dog,",  he  said  to 
himself,  trying  to  be  resolute.  And  in  this 
he  did  not  make  any  mistake,  for  the  puppy 
belonged  to  no  known  species. 
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In  another  moment  he  had  bought  it  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket 

At  his  desk,  having  carefully  shut  the  door 
of  his  private  office,  thus  giving  to  office  boy 
and  stenographer  the  impression  that  he  had 
important  business  to  transact,  he  sat  down, 
and  took  the  little  soft,  foolish  face  between 
his  hands.  There  he  sat  for  a  long  time, 
answering  the  little  creature's  irresistible 
appeal. 

V  You  and  Son  have  got  to  be  friends. 
Friends,  do  you  hear,  Fulsy?"  said  Father. 
Then  he  touched  the  cold,  wet  nose  with  his 
cheek. 

And  friends  they  were  beyond  Father's 
highest  hope  or  expectation. 

An  hour's  separation  in  the  daytime,  though 
it  was  hard  enough,  might  be  borne,  but  at 
night  .  .  . 

Mathilde  was  almost  ready  to  give  notice. 
"It  is  ridicule  !  "  she  raged,  when  she  went 
down  to  the  library  to  summon  the  higher 
powers. 
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"  You  go  up,"  said  Mother. 

Father  found  the  puppy  sitting  on  Son's 
white  bed,  his  eyes  saying  reproachfully, 
"  You  told  me  to  be  friends  with 
him ! " 

"O  Hell!"  said  Father.  And  he  ran 
downstairs  with  his  fingers  in  his  ears,  so  as 
not  to  hear  Mathilde. 

But  Son  cuddled  his  puppy  all  night,  his 
face  against  its  quickly  beating  heart. 

Whenever  his  secret  threatened  to  weigh 
on  him  too  heavily,  Son  had  only  to  look 
at  Fulsy  to  be  strengthened  and  cheered. 
Father,  in  trying  to  make  a  man  of  Son,  had 
but  given  him  another  object  that  appealed 
to  the  Mother  in  him. 

Father  might  just  as  well  have  let  him 
alone.  For  it  was  God  that  worked  in  him 
both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure. 
Son  was  just  as  God  made  him. 

So  thought  Nils,  who  continued  to  look  at 
him  with  devouring  eyes.  Though  he  talked 
no  more  than  before,  he  had  never  dis- 
couraged Son's  presence  near  him  since  that 
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night  in  the  hall.  Son  loved  to  hover  around, 
Fulsy  in  his  arm,  watching  him  at  his  work. 
Nils  had  the  most  wonderful  hands,  so  nervous 
and  skilful.  They  were  white  as  ivory,  and 
as  delicately  veined  as  the  birch  leaves  whose 
tracery  Son  had  often  followed  last  Autumn 
with  his  finger,  when  he  had  picked  up  one 
that  had  fluttered  to  the  ground. 

It  happened  more  than  once,  when  Son 
was  standing  by,  that  the  hands,  working  so 
feverishly,  faltered  and  stopped.  Then  Son 
waited,  anxious  and  ready.  But  whatever  it 
might  be  that  was  wrong  with  the  machine 
it  righted  itself,  and  went  on,  tremulously  at 
first,  then  steadily  as  before. 

Every  second  Sunday  Nils  went  out,  unless 
there  were  guests  for  dinner.  When  this 
occasionally  happened,  Son  divined  that  Nils 
was  bitterly  disappointed.  So  was  Son,  for 
these  Sundays  were  the  bright  spot  in  his 
vigil.  When  he  came  down  to  breakfast  on 
the  Monday  following,  he  knew  there  would 
be  a  gleam  of  color  in  his  friend's  thin  cheeks, 
a  light   that  was  almost  happy  in  his  eyes. 
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And  Son  would  hugFulsy,  and  a  great  weight 
would  be  lifted  from  his  heart 

One  night  Fulsy  had  been  taken  down  to 
the  kitchen  to  his  bath.  Mathilde  had  been 
adamant.  "Qu'il  est  sale,  ce  chien ! "  she 
had  wailed,  sweeping  him  firmly  from  the 
bed  into  her  apron.  "  You  t'ink  I  'ave  not'in' 
to  do  but  wash  dogs,  huh?"  she  had  said 
accusingly  to  Son,  turning  out  his  light. 

Then  she  had  disappeared  and  left  Son 
lying  there,  thinking  that  he  knew  just  how 
Fulsy  was  feeling  at  that  moment.  Mathilde 
was  thorough  both  with  dogs  and  boys,  and 
cleanliness  was  her  god. 

Son  was  so  lonely  that  he  could  hardly 
bear  it.  If  you  have  never  had  a  dog,  it 
would  be  different,  but  when  you  have  been 
used  for  twenty-one  nights  to  a  little  hot, 
palpitating  live  thing  beside  you  .  .  . 

Son  started  up  in  bed,  almost  deafened 
by  the  beating  of  his  heart.  Mathilde,  with 
pretended  forgetfulness,  had  left  his  door 
a  little  open.  And  while  he  was  thinking  of 
Fulsy,  far  below  he  had    heard  the   muffled 
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sound  of  a  fall.  Son  got  out  of  bed,  and  in 
his  pajamas  flew  down  the  stairs,  his  little 
bare  feet  sinking  noiselessly  into  the  heavy 
carpet,  the  confused  sounds  below  growing 
momently  more  distinct. 

"  In  here !  We'll  carry  him  in  here,"  he 
heard  Father  say,  and  then  a  door  was  shut. 

Son  went  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
stood  two  or  three  ladies  in  a  frightened 
group,  —  not  Mother. 

"  Where's  Mother?  "  cried  Son,  running  up. 

"  In  there,"  said  one  of  the  ladies,  indicat- 
ing the  closed  library  door. 

No  one  commented  on  his  presence  or  his 
costume.  The  moment  was  too  grave  for  that. 
They  treated  Son  as  one  of  themselves. 

Never  had  Son  heard  anything  with  such 
a  sense  of  relief  as  the  opening  of  that  door. 

"  He'll  be  all  right  in  a  minute,"  said  Fa- 
ther, coming  out.  "  He's  coming  to."  He 
was  followed  by  the  other  men,  with  Mother, 
who  led  her  guests  back  to  the  dining-room, 
Father  promising  to  join  them  as  soon  as  the 
doctor  should  arrive. 
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"  Nothing  serious,  I  hope  .  .  .  just  faint . 
Lucky  it  was  no  worse  .  .  ."  Son  heard  as 
their  voices  died  away  in  the  distance. 

But  the  dinner,  which  was  served  by  the 
parlor  maid  with  long  pauses  between  the 
courses,  was  an  effort  for  everybody,  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  over  the  guests  left,  no  less 
glad  to  escape  than  Mother  was  to  see 
them  go. 

The  doctor  had  come,  but  Father  had  not 
put  in  an  appearance  to  bid  his  visitors  good- 
night.    Mother  ran  upstairs  hurriedly. 

Nils  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  fully  conscious, 
Father  and  the  doctor  were  bending  over  him, 
and  Son  in  his  pajamas,  with  his  little  pink 
soles  turned  up,  was  kneeling  beside  him, 
holding  his  hand. 

How  long  he  would  have  stayed  there  will 
never  be  known,  for  it  had  not  occurred  to 
any  one  to  put  him  out,  had  not  Mathilde 
appeared  in  the  doorway  with  his  slippers  in 
one  hand  and  his  wrapper  —  the  red  one 
with  the  white  Teddy  bears,  that  he  delighted 
in  —  in  the  other. 
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"  But  they  should  have  '  honte  '  to  let  him 
in  his  '  robe-de-nuit '  like  that !  "  she  mur- 
mured, real  consternation  in  her  voice.  And 
having  disengaged  his  hand  gently  from  the 
eager  clasp  of  the  sick  man,  she  wrapped 
him  in  his  belongings  and  prepared  to  carry 
him  off. 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  said  Son  miserably. 

11  Non,  and  kave  a  little  dog  waitin'  for 
you  upstairs?"  said  Mathilde.  "Tu  ne  sais 
pas  comme  il  s'impatiente,  ce  '  Fulsie/  — 
va!" 

And  Son  protested  no  more. 

The  next  morning  Mother  came  down  to 
breakfast.  Baby's  nurse  had  gone  to  church, 
Mathilde  was  busy,  and  there  did  not  seem 
to  be  any  one  to  carry  up  her  tray. 

Son  was  thankful  that  it  was  Sunday,  for 
he  could  not  have  borne  to  be  hurried  off  to 
school.  Mother  did  not  sit  down  behind  the 
coffee-pot,  but  walked  up  and  down,  waiting 
impatiently  for  Father  to  come  in. 

"How  is  he?"  she  cried  when  she  saw  him. 
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"  Easier  this  morning,"  he  answered.  "  But 
we  shall  have  to  tell  him  what  the  doctor 
said."  He  bit  his  lip,  catching  Mother's 
quick  glance  in  Son's  direction. 

But  Son  had  heard  nothing.  He  was 
absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts.  What  week 
was  this?     No  .  .  .  Yes  .  .  . 

"  It's  Nils'  Sunday  out !  "  he  cried  pite- 
ously.     "  Oh,  what  will  he  do  !     Poor  Nils  !  " 

It  was  indeed  Nils'  Sunday  out.  But  he 
did  not  go  to  the  mysterious  regions  from 
which  he  was  wont  to  bring  back  that  fitful 
color  and  that  light  of  eyes.  He  went  to  the 
hospital  instead. 

Son  loved  the  whiteness  of  it,  —  the  shining 
wards,  the  muslin-curtained  windows,  the 
flower-pots,  and  the  spotless  beds.  He  loved 
above  all  Nils'  welcoming  look  when  he 
came. 

After  the  second  visit  came  a  busy  season 
for  Mother,  —  days  packed  with  engagements. 
She  did  not  know  herself  how  they  were 
slipping   by.     But  when  Son    asked  her  for 
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the  hundredth  time,  she  took  an  hour  and 
went  with  him  to  the  hospital.  Fulsy  went 
too. 

The  white  bed  was  empty.  No  head  had 
pressed  the  pillow.  For  this  was  a  paying 
ward,  —  Father  and  Mother  had  seen  to  that, 
; —  and  not  as  overcrowded  as  the  free  ones. 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  Mother  demanded  of  the 
nurse,  her  voice  sharp  with  anxiety. 

"Oh,  seventeen,  you  mean?  Such  a  good 
patient.  He  never  asked  for  anything.  He 
left  last  week.     Said  he  wanted  to  go  home." 

u  Home?  "  said  Mother,  entirely  at  a  loss. 

But  Son's  heart  leaped  with  joy.  He  could 
look  down  a  long  vista  of  days  in  Nils'  life,  — 
days  that  were  all  filled  with  the  happiness 
that  used  to  come  but  twice  a  month. 

"  Of  course  !  "  he  laughed.  "  That  was 
where  he  went  on  his  Sundays  out !     Home  !  " 

They  went  in  the  motor  to  the  address 
Mother  had  obtained  at  the  office. 

Mother  was  still  puzzled,  —  almost  angry 
with  Nils.  She  was  surprised,  too,  at  the 
house  in  which  he  was  living.     The  neighbor- 
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hood  was  poor,  but  the  house  was  modern 
and  cheerful.  Some  of  the  landings  were 
being  scrubbed  as  Mother  and  Son  climbed 
by,  and  the  little  square  tiles  shone. 

The  door  of  the  flat  was  opened  by  a 
woman,  still  young  and  pretty.  Behind  her 
stood  a  boy  of  Son's  age,  but  taller,  holding 
his  little  sister  by  the  hand.  The  woman  was 
dressed  in  black. 

Then  Mother  knew.  And  without  a  word 
she  opened  her  arms  and  drew  into  them  this 
other  woman.  There  they  stood  for  many 
minutes,  their  two  bright  heads  together. 
They  were  soon  talking  as  women  may  talk 
to  one  another. 

"  He  never  told  me  he  was  married,"  said 
Mother. 

"  No,  Madame,"  said  his  wife.  "  He  did 
not  tell  after  he  began  to  be  sick.  It  was 
easier  to  get  a  place  as  a  single  man." 

"How  long  had  he  been  ill?"  Mother 
asked. 

"  About  five  years,"  the  woman  answered. 

"  Oh,  how  must  he  have  felt  when  he 
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was  working  !  How  could  he  work  !  "  cried 
Mother. 

Nils'  wife  looked  over  to  where  her  children 
were  standing,  the  boy's  arm  thrown  protect- 
ingly  now  about  his  sister's  shoulders.  For 
little  Alma  was  shy.  She  looked,  and  her 
lips  quivered. 

"  He  had  to  work,  Madame,"  she  said. 

"  How  many  places  did  he  have?"  asked 
Mother  when  she  could  speak. 

"  Two,"  answered  the  woman.  "  He  would 
work  as  long  as  he  could, —  until  they  found 
it  out.     Then  he  would  go  away." 

11  Did  n't  they  do  anything  for  him  ? " 
cried  Mother,  aghast  at  such  heartlessness. 

"The  last  lady  was  very  kind,"  returned 
the  woman  gently.  "  She  gave  him  twenty- 
five  dollars  when  he  left.  He  had  paid  out 
about  twenty-three  for  express  packages  and 
telegrams.  But  she  had  forgotten  that.  And 
she  said  she  would  give  him  a  good  reference." 

Mother's  mind  went  back  to  the  perfect 
reference  over  the  telephone. 

"He  wouldn't  let  me  work,"  the  woman 
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went  on.  "  He  wanted  me  to  be  with  the 
children.  He  was  so  proud  of  little  Petersen." 
Her  voice  broke. 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

"  He  came  home  to  die,"  the  woman  said 
at  last  reverently.  "  He  didn't  want  to  die 
in  the  hospital.  He  would  not  let  you  know, 
for  he  said  you  had  done  enough  for  him." 

"  Oh,  why  didn't  he?"  cried  Mother. 

"  He  was  always  like  that,"  she  responded 
with  loving  pride.  "  He  did  not  want  to 
trouble  any  one.  He  was  happy  with  you," 
she  added,  brightening.  "  Oh,  how  precious 
to  him  were  your  children !  " 

Mother's  eyes  were  riveted  on  this  woman, 
who,  with  quiet  dignity  and  in  quaint  English, 
sat  telling  her  of  the  tragedy  of  her  life. 
She  contrasted  wfith  this  her  own  protected 
existence,  and  she  felt  humbled  to  the  dust. 

"  He  was  sorry,"  said  Nils'  wife,  "  that  he 
frightened  you  so  much.  He  knew  that  it 
was  the  end  .  .  .  But  he  could  not  know  it 
would  come  so  soon.  It  was  his  regret  that 
he  did  not  give  his  notice  —  " 
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"Don't!"  said  Mother.  For  five  years 
they  have  been  getting  ready  —  for  this  .  .  . 
she  thought. 

It  was  true.  They  had  accepted  it  long 
ago,  after  the  manner  of  their  race. 

The  loss  .  .  .  thought  Mother  .  .  .  The 
loss  of  him  .  .  .  When  she  had  never  had 
him  .   .  .  Oh,  God,  wasn't  that  enough? 

But  there  was  more,  much  more  besides. 
Mother  saw  it  all  in  one  terrible  flash,  saw  it 
more  distinctly  than  she  had  ever  seen  any- 
thing in  all  her  life.  The  neat  room,  the 
well-dressed  children,  —  all  —  all  paid  for 
with  the  man's  heart's  blood.  And  this 
woman,  who  loved  him,  had  had  to  stay  by 
and  see  him  give  it,  even  to  the  last  drop. 
What  was  to  become  of  them  now? 

"  You  won't  give  up  your  children  !  "  cried 
Mother. 

"  Never,"  said  the  woman  solemnly,  lifting 
up  her  head.  Her  eyes  looked  into  the  dis- 
tance, and  she  said  it  as  though  she  were 
making  a  promise  to  some  one  beyond. 

11  He  longed  so  to  see  your  son  once  more," 
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she  went  on  after  a  minute.  "  But  it  could 
not  be.  It  was  a  little  child  !  His  last  words 
were  of  him." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  u  asked  Mother  through 
her  tears. 

"  Don't  cry,"  repeated  Nils'  wife,  control- 
ling her  voice.  "  He  is  the  angel  sent  of  God 
to  help  you  —  when  I  can  help  you  no  more." 

When  they  had  looked  at  each  other 
enough,  Petersen  and  Son  had  made  friends, 
as  boys  will. 

"  She's  not  as  big  as  Baby,"  said  Son,  in- 
dicating the  little  girl,  who  was  eyeing  him 
askance. 

"  But  she's  Hg?  said  Petersen  quickly, 
drawing  Alma  forward.  "  Where  did  you 
get  him?  "  he  asked,  his  eyes  on  Fulsy. 

"  Father  brought  him  home  to  me  from 
down  town.     Is  Nils  your  father?  "    said  Son. 

"  My  Papa  is  dead,"  said  Petersen.  He 
could  not  help  feeling  a  little  important. 
And,  after  all,  people  cannot  get  very  well 
acquainted  in  two  half  days  a  month, 
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Son's  head  swam.  Nils  was  dead,  — Nils, 
whom  he  had  so  loved ;  Nils,  who  had  been 
this  boy's  father. 

M  He's  a  good  little  pup,"  said  Petersen, 
still  looking  at  Fulsy,  who  wriggled  to  be 
free. 

Son  went  up  to  the  boy,  —  this  boy,  whose 
father  had  been  Nils,  —  Nils,  who  was  now 
dead,  —  and  put  Fulsy  into  his  arms. 

"  He's  for  you/'  said  Son. 
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"TTTHAT  a  pity  he  has  no  boys  to  play 
▼  V  with!  "  said  Father.  " Companions 
of  his  own  age  are  just  what  he  needs." 

11 1  don't  know  how  he  would  get  on  with 
them/'  Mother  answered  doubtfully.  "  Per- 
haps boys  wouldn't  like  him.  He's  always 
been  so  much  with  older  people. " 

While  they  were  talking  about  him,  Son 
was  standing  a  mile  down  the  road,  leaning 
on  his  bicycle,  motionless  and  absorbed.  On 
the  other  side  of  a  wooden  fence  another 
boy  was  weeding  in  a  vegetable  garden. 

"  How  much  have  you  done?  "  asked  Son. 

"  A  good  bit,"  answered  the  other  shortly. 
He  was  not  working  to  kill  time,  but  as  if  his 
heart  were  in  it.  And  his  supple  little  brown 
hands  moved  cheerfully,  with  no  small  deft- 
ness. Their  callous  hardness  detracted  not  a 
whit  from  the    soft    and    beautiful  moulding 
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that  belongs  to  the  hands  of  a  child,  and  as 
he  pulled  up  the  weeds,  the  bent  knuckles 
showed  the  delicacy  of  their  lines  through 
the  dirt.  Hands  of  babe,  but  back  of  old 
man,  —  so  determined,  and  weary,  and  bent. 
Son's  eye  caught  the  line  of  it. 

"  Come  and  play  with  me !  "  he  invited. 

The  boy  shook  his  head. 

"  Ain't  got  time,"  he  said. 

"  They  don't  make  you  do  it !  "  cried  Son, 
in  horror  at  such  a  possibility. 

"Make  me?  "  answered  the  boy.     "  Nope." 

Son  stood  silent.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
get  any  information  out  of  his  laconic  friend. 

"  I'll  help  you  !  "  he  said. 

The  boy  smiled,  showing  two  rows  of 
straight  white  teeth. 

"You  do  that  end,"  he  directed,  pointing. 

Son,  streaming  with  sweat,  stole  an  occa- 
sional surreptitious  glance  at  his  hardier  com- 
panion, who  appeared  oblivious  of  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  Bees  droned,  light  waves 
glimmered  in  the  haze,  and  into  Son's  nostrils 
penetrated  good  odors  of  earth  and  growing 
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things.  He  shook  off  the  drops  that  oozed 
out  of  his  forehead,  and  paid  no  attention  to 
the  little  hammer  that  beat  on  his  temples. 

"This  bed's  nearly  done!"  he  cried  at 
length,  when  the  rays  had  begun  to  slant. 

The  other  boy  said  nothing,  but  he  stretched 
himself  slowly  into  an  erect  position,  and  Son 
knew  that  they  had  toiled  enough.  Together 
they  climbed  the  fence  and  stood  looking  at 
the  bicycle. 

"Don't  you  want  a  ride?"  suggested  Son. 

"Don't  know  how,"  admitted  the  boy, 
ashamed. 

"Of  course  not,"  Son  said  quickly,  "  if  you 
haven't  got  one.     It's  easy,  though." 

"  Learn  me !  "  The  demand  was  made 
eagerly. 

"  It's  rather  hard  in  bare  feet,"  commented 
Son.  But  he  changed  his  mind  when  he 
found  out  how  the  leathery  soles  could  grip 

"  You're  great !  "   he  cried. 

"  G'wan,"  replied  the  other  modestly. 

The  sun  was  drawing  toward  the  west,  a 
red  ball  of  fire  and  smoke  was  curling  upward 
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invitingly  from  the  red  chimneys  of  the  farm- 
house near  by,  when  the  boy  terminated  the 
lesson  abruptly. 

"  I've  got  to  go  to  supper,"  he  said. 

Son  watched  him  run  off  down  the  pink- 
tinged  road  between  the  rows  of  ash  trees, 
and  disappear  into  the  house.  Then  he 
mounted  his  bicycle  and  rode  off  contentedly 
enough,  for  though  no  word  had  been  said 
there  was  a  tacit  understanding  between  the 
two  that  they  should  meet  on  the  morrow. 
A  hermit  thrush  accompanied  Son  with  its 
song,  exulting  in  the  delicious  chill  that 
comes  of  a  Maine  evening  after  the  hottest  day. 

Mother  heard  the  crunching  of  his  wheel, 
that  made  the  tiny  pebbles  fly  on  the  drive- 
way, and  came  out,  in  fresh  linen  and  a  great 
shade  hat,  looking  too  tidy  to  touch.  Never- 
theless she  put  her  arm  about  his  reeking 
person. 

"  How  hot  you  are  !  "  she  said.  "  Where 
have  you  been  ?  "  Then,  not  waiting  for  him 
to  answer,  —  a  habit  of  hers,  —  "  You'll  just 
have  time  to  dress.     Run  along !  " 
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Son's  thoughts  were  many  as  he  went 
through  this  useless  performance.  It  occurred 
to  him  to  envy  that  other  boy,  who,  work  over, 
could  sit  down  just  as  he  was,  begrimed  and 
happy,  to  eat  his  well-earned  food  after  labor. 

It  took  three  days  to  finish  the  vegetable 
garden.  Then  the  boys  began  killing  potato- 
bugs,  —  a  much  more  difficult  task.  And 
finally  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  go 
a-berrying  on  the  mountains,  an  alluring  pros- 
pect. Son  dug  his  toe  into  the  edge  of  an 
ant-hill,  weighing  this  suggestion.  His  shoes 
and  stockings  were  flung  in  a  heap  under  a 
hammock,  together  with  his  coat  and  neck- 
tie. The  sinews  showed  in  his  legs,  and  he 
Stretched  his  toes  luxuriously.  One  might 
learn  much  in  three  days  as  regarded  one's 
comfort.  From  under  his  eyebrows  he 
glanced  up  at  his  new  friend  shyly.  How 
explain  to  him?  It  had  pleased  Son  to  keep 
utter  silence  at  home  as  to  his  agricultural 
pursuits  —  and  for  a  reason  most  embarrass- 
ing to  divulge. 
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Last  night,  work  finished,  the  two  had  re- 
galed themselves  with  boyish  sports,  —  ball 
playing,  running  races,  jumping.  Son  was 
serving  an  apprenticeship.  His  new  friend, 
taller,  stronger,  toughened  by  exposure  and 
outdoor  life,  was  his  model.  Last  night  Son 
had  watched  him  running,  his  little  body  sil- 
houetted against  a  glowing  sky,  head  thrown 
back,  teeth  flashing  in  a  joyous  smile,  throat 
bare,  lean  arms  bare,  legs  bare,  weight  flung 
in  ecstasy  on  the  evening  breeze.  This,  then, 
was  a  boy.  This  was  what  was  meant  by 
"  manly." 

Son's  heart  burned  with  a  fury  of  admira- 
tion, —  of  desire  to  emulate,  mingled  strangely 
with  a  feeling  of  romance.  This  new  thing,  — 
a  playmate,  —  and  such  a  playmate! — was 
his  discovery.  Son  had  ferreted  him  out,  — 
digging  sedately  with  bent  shoulders  among 
onions  and  cabbages,  —  had  shared  his  labor, 
thus  gaining  a  magic  key  to  his  confidence, 
and  had  appropriated  him.  He  could  not 
drag  him  out  for  everybody  to  handle ! 

Son's  conscience  was  perfectly  clear.     His 
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friend's  abode  —  the  white  farm-house  —  was 
within  bounds.  Did  not  the  rules  done  into 
rhyme  by  Father  for  his  easy  memorizing, 
and  hanging  in  full  sight  on  the  door  of  the 
coat  closet,  contain  this  couplet,  — 

"One  long  mile  in  each  direction 
You  may  go  without  correction  "  ? 

Son  decided  to  give  up  the  berrying,  since 
the  not  doing  so  involved  asking  permission 
and  thus  divulging  his  secret. 

"  You  will  have  to  go  without  me,"  he  said 
with  a  great  sigh.  And  he  watched  his 
friend  off,  —  pail  swinging,  feet  treading  so- 
berly, as  if  it  were  no  wonderful  privilege  to 
do  and  go  wherever  you  pleased. 

"  I  didn't  tell  him  why,"  thought  Son  with 
satisfaction.  "  He  doesn't  think  so  much  of 
me  anyhow  !     He'd  say  I  was  a  silly  !  " 

"Weren't  you  lonely?"  asked  Son,  when 
the  endless  hours  had  gone  round  and  it  was 
the  next  morning. 

The  boy's  great  eyes  widened. 

"  Met "  he  said. 
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Son  secretly  determined  never  to  be  lonely 
again. 

"  Did  you  get  caught  in  the  thunder 
shower  ?"  he  went  on. 

"  Yep,"  answered  his  friend  indifferently. 
"  I  kep'  right  on  pickin\     I  got  four  quarts/' 

"  You  must  have  been  soaked  !  "  cried  Son. 

His  friend  gave  him  a  commiserating  look. 
"Ain't  you  ever  been  wet?"  he  asked. 

"Not  —  not  very  often,"  admitted  Son, 
longing  for  another  thunder  shower,  that  he 
might  walk  abroad  in  it. 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  said  the  boy  suddenly. 

Son  waited,  never  having  had  any  intention 
of  leaving. 

The  boy  came  back,  running,  from  the 
house.  Before  Son's  astonished  gaze  he  held 
out  a  handful  of  pennies,  their  hue  matched 
by  the  rich  brown  of  his  hands. 

"Your  share,"  he  said.  "I've  counted  'em 
over  twice.     There's  ten  of 'em." 

"What  for?"  wondered  Son. 

"  For  the  weedin',"  said  the  boy.  "  And 
the    bugs.     Weedin's   a   cent  a  row.     Bugs, 
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five  cents  a  hundred.    Dad  paid  up  last  night. 
But  there  ain't  near  enough  yet." 

Son  put  the  pennies  in  his  pocket 

"What  you  goin'  to  do  with  yours?" 
asked  the  boy. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Son.  "What  are 
you?" 

The  boy  came  quite  close,  hands  in 
pockets. 

"  I'm  goin '  to  the  fair  at  Elliston,"  he  said, 
and  stood  back  to  witness  the  effect  of  the 
statement. 

It  produced  no  effect  on  Son  at  all. 

"  It's  seven  mile,"  he  added  disappointedly. 

"Do  you  drive  there?"  asked  Son.  Dis- 
tances meant  little  to  him. 

"  Nope,"  said  the  boy.      "  Walk." 

Son  was  beginning  to  be  impressed. 
Walk  —  seven  miles  and  back  —  to  a  fair! 

"  You  can  take  my  bicycle !  "  he  cried  in 
sudden  inspiration. 

The  boy  shook  his  head. 

"  I  wouldn't  dast,"  he  said.  "  Might  smash 
it,  or  somethin'.     Dad  'd  be  mad." 
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Son  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  fished  up 
the  pennies  and  held  them  out. 

"  I  don't  need  them  !  "  he  said.  "  I'm  not 
going  to  the  fair !  " 

The  boy  did  not  move.  His  lips  drew 
together  stubbornly. 

"You  earned  'em!"  he  said.  "They're 
yourn." 

Son  did  not  know  what  to  do.  He  stood, 
uncomfortable  and  helpless,  hating  the  reward 
of  his  labor  of  love. 

"Did  you  sell  the  berries?"  he  asked,  not 
knowing  what  else  to  say. 

The  boy  grinned. 

"  Nothin'  in  that  deal !  "  he  answered.  "  I 
took  'em  to  five  houses,  but  no  one  wanted 
berries.     Ma's  goin'  to  use  'em  for  pies." 

Son  was  aghast  The  long  day  on  the 
mountain  in  blistering  sunlight,  —  the  sudden 
storm.  Wind,  bringing  in  its  wake  drenching 
sheets  of  rain,  —  heat,  wet,  weariness,  fruitless 
hawking  about  of  his  hard-earned  wares. 

"  It's  too  bad  !  "  stammered  Son. 

The  boy  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 
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"  No  '  get  rich  quick '  for  me,  I  guess,"  he 
said  philosophically.  "  I'd  better  stick  to 
bugs.     Want  to  play  horse  ?  " 

They  got  the  wagon,  made  of  a  packing 
box,  out  of  the  shed. 

"  I'll  pull  you  !  "  cried  Son.  "  Til  pull  you 
all  the  time  !  " 

The  boy  frowned. 

"You  haul  me,"  he  said,  "and  then  Til 
haul  you. " 

And  with  this  arrangement  Son  was  forced 
to  be  content. 

That  night  in  bed  his  thoughts  flew  back 
to  his  friend.  "  He  meant  to  pay  me  all  the 
time,"  he  reflected.  "  He  let  me  weed,  when 
he  could  have  done  it  all  himself,  and  kept  all 
the  money."  Son  wriggled  his  head  on  the 
pillow.  "  It's  no  use  to  tell  Mother,"  he  de- 
cided. "  If  he  wouldn't  let  me  help  him,  he'd 
never  let  her" 

"  He  won't  let  me  be  generous  to  him," 
was  his  last  waking  thought,  "  when  he's  so 
generous  to  me.    What  can  I  do  with  him?  " 

Father   and  Mother  commented  on  Son's 
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appearance  with  great  satisfaction  to  them- 
selves. 

"  The  country  air  is  doing  him  good  ! " 
said  Mother  oracularly. 

"  He  looks  hard  as  nails !  "  agreed  Father 
with  enthusiasm. 

As  fair  time  drew  near  and  the  little  store 
of  pennies  waxed  but  slowly,  the  boy  re- 
doubled his  energy.  No  time  now  for  play- 
ing horse.  No  strength  for  Olympic  feats  in 
the  sunset !  Work,  work,  work  !  Up  to  the 
limit  of  endurance,  —  and  ending  only  with 
the  latest  glimmer  of  daylight.  Son's  heart 
ached  as  he  stood  by  inactive,  and  saw  the 
strong  little  shoulders  droop  more  and  more, 
—  the  supple  feet  shuffle  through  the  furrows. 
One  day  he  could  find  his  friend  nowhere, 
and  he  was  moved  to  take  his  courage  in  his 
hands  and  knock  at  the  farm-house  door.  He 
was  admitted  by  a  pleasant-looking,  elderly 
woman,  wiping  her  hands  in  her  apron. 

"Bill's  sick,"  she  replied  in  answer  to  his 

inquiries.     "Been  feverish  all   night.     I  put 

him  to  bed." 
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Son  was  choking  with  anxiety. 

"Do  you  think  he'll  be  well  in  time  for  the 
Elliston  fair  next  week  ?"  he  asked. 

"Fair?"  she  asked  vaguely.  "Was  he 
goin'  ?  Oh,  yes,  he'll  be  well  in  a  day  or  two. 
Just  a  touch  of  the  sun,  I  guess." 

"Can  I  see  him?"  Son  begged. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Bill's  mother.  "  Come  this 
way." 

Son  was  shocked  at  his  friend's  face. 

"Oh,  Bill,"  he  whispered,  "I'm  so  sorry 
you're  sick !  " 

"Tain't  nothin',"  the  boy  muttered.  "  I'll 
stay  here  to-day.  Can't  stay  any  longer,  you 
bet!" 

He  moved  restlessly,  and  Son  thought  he 
had  better  go. 

"I've  got  all  but  nineteen  cents!"  Bill 
called  after  him. 

Son,  full  of  apprehension,  could  hardly 
bear  the  beating  of  his  heart  next  day  as  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  now  familiar  white  house. 
Yes —  no  — yes,  —  surely,  that  was  Bill,  dig- 
ging dandelions ! 
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"  Hurrah !  "  shouted  Son,  vaulting  from 
his  bicycle. 

Bill  looked  up,  smiling  weakly. 

"I've  got  a  big  bunch  already!"  he  said 
in  a  hoarse  and  tremulous  voice,  and  went 
on  picking. 

"You're  not  really  better!"  cried  Son  with 
sharp  intuition. 

"  Bah  !  "  was  Bill's  reply. 

"Did  your  mother  let  you  get  up?"  Son 
asked. 

"  It's  washin'  day,"  was  the  succinct  answer. 

Son  did  not  appreciate  all  that  this  remark 
connoted. 

"How  much  are  you  going  to  earn?"  he 
asked. 

"A  dollar,"  replied  Bill  promptly. 

"  It  doesn't  cost  all  that  to  get  in,  does  it?" 
asked  Son. 

"  Nope,"  Bill  replied.  "  You  git  in  for  a 
quarter." 

"What  do  you  want  the  rest  for?"  Son 
was  puzzled. 

"  Ma  never  gits  to  a  fair  nohow,"  was  the 
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irrelevant  reply.  "When  she  ain't  washin' 
she's  makin'  pies,  er  dryin'  fish,  er  some- 
thin'."  Bill's  brown  eyes  deepened  and 
glowed,  as  though  he  were  seeing  visions  and 
dreaming  dreams.  "  Mebbe  they'd  have  dress- 
goods  there.  I  dunno!"  he  added  thoughtfully. 

Son's  ideas  as  to  the  buying  power  of 
seventy-five  cents  did  not  differ  materially 
from  those  of  his  friend.  Together  they 
stood  lost  in  thought  over  the  disbursing  of 
so  goodly  a  sum.  Then  Bill  went  back  to 
his  dandelions. 

Son,  in  bed,  deliciously  drowsy,  heard  the 
rustling  of  trees  in  a  strong  north-west  breeze. 
It  sounded  wild,  but  it  wasn't  really,  for  the 
warm  wind  as  it  moved  along  had  swept  up 
every  smell  of  earth  and  trees  and  flowers, 
and  was  flinging  them  in  mingled  odors 
through  his  window.  The  light  that  fell  was 
caught  from  the  gold  of  the  little  sails  that 
flapped  on  the  bay,  and  from  the  bright 
wings  of  sea-gulls.  He  rubbed  his  eyes,  feel- 
ing that  something  portentous  was  about  to 
happen.     Well,  so  it  was  ! 
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Son,  fully  awake,  realized  that  this  was  the 
day  of  the  Elliston  fair.     In  a  tumult  of  joy 
he   tumbled    out,  and    dressed  with  feverish 
haste.     Not  that  there  was  any  need  to  hurry, 
for    he    should    not   see  his  friend  that  day. 
Bill  had  been  on  his  way  there  many  hours. 
Son  stopped  in  the  midst  of  brushing  his  hair, 
and    with   much  secrecy  opened    his    upper 
drawer,    and    pulled    therefrom    a    hand-knit 
boy's  sock.     Carrying  it  over  to  his  bed  with 
both  hands,  for  it  was  heavy,  he  took  it  by 
the  toe,  whereupon  its  contents  fell  with  sub- 
dued clatter  upon  the  blankets.     In  the  glit- 
tering sunshine  the  heap  of  coins  shone  gold, 
and  Son's  face  shone  too,  so  that  he  seemed 
akin  to  sails  and  wings  of  gull,  and  all  that 
breathed  and  radiated  happiness  on  such  a 
morning.     Son    picked    up  a  penny,  then  a 
nickel,  then  a  dime,  and  then  he  let  a  little 
heap  of  coins  trickle  through  his  fingers,  so 
that  he  could  come  close  to  Bill,  —  his  Bill, — 
at  thought  of  whom  his  bosom  swelled  with 
pride  that  a  boy  like  himself  had  earned  every 
penny  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.     Son  had 
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hated  to  accept  the  pile  the  day  before  in  ex- 
change for  his  own  crisp  one  dollar  note.  It 
took  all  his  friend's  practical  efforts  to  per- 
suade him  that  he  was  giving  an  equivalent 
for  what  he  received. 

"  I  could  never  carry  it  in  the  stocking !  " 
Bill  had  laughed.  "  Walkin'  all  that  way! 
I'd  swelter !  " 

"Where  will  you  put  the  dollar?"  Son 
had  asked  anxiously. 

11  Dunno,"  Bill  said,  scratching  his  head. 

The  decision  had  been  difficult,  Bill  not 
wearing  winter  shoes  into  which  a  bank  note 
might  be  stuffed,  nor  hat  in  whose  lining  it 
could  be  concealed.  Finally  they  had  put  it 
in  his  trousers'  pocket,  —  no  less  obvious 
receptacle  offering  itself. 

"  That'll  have  to  do,"  Son  had  said  in  a 
dissatisfied  manner.  "  Positive  there  are  no 
holes  in  it?  " 

To  which  Bill  had  replied,  "  Ma  mends 
them  superbly,"  but  had  nevertheless  thrust 
in  his  hand  to  make  sure  that  he  was  not 
over-stating. 
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Now  Son  toyed  with  the  money,  each  bit 
bringing  home  to  him  some  fond  memory  of 
dogged  pluck.  Truly  he  was  a  miser,  for  he 
felt  that  he  loved  the  coins  in  themselves,  and 
could  never  see  them  spent  to  the  longest 
day  of  his  life.  For  hours  he  wandered  about, 
attending  to  nothing,  his  spirit  on  the  dusty 
road,  folding  its  wings  to  toil  along  faithfully 
at  his  friend's  side. 

Even  Bill's  calmer  nature  had  felt  all  sorts 
of  inward  stirrings  when  he  had  taken  his 
candle  the  night  before  and  gone  up  to  bed. 
You  might  belong  to  good  farming  stock,  the 
backbone  of  the  country.  You  might  work 
your  fingers  to  the  bone,  showing  what  stuff 
you  were  made  of.  You  might  have  poise 
and  balance  enough  for  a  full-grown  man,  — 
but  if  you  were  a  boy,  —  a  little  boy  at  that, 
—  only  eight  years  old,  your  pulses  would 
stir  and  your  heart  leap  when  the  goal  of 
your  ambition  was  in  sight. 

Bill,  during  his  brief  undressing,  was  more 
and  more  upborne  by  an  unheard  of  and  de- 
licious excitement.     For  something  was  going 
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to  happen.  Nothing  had  ever  been  going  to 
happen  before  in  all  his  life,  he  thought.  His 
mind  went  back  to  the  long  winter  evenings, 
when  his  big  brothers  sat  by,  smoking  their 
pipes,  elbows  on  knees,  and  he  sat  with  them, 
chin  on  hands,  book  resting  on  the  table, 
looking  up  every  little  while  at  his  mother, 
whose  gentle  face,  prematurely  old,  shone 
quiet  in  the  light  of  the  lamp  that  stood 
between  them,  and  whose  ever  busy  hands 
plied  the  knitting-needles  and  wrought  stock- 
ings to  clothe  the  feet  of  them  all.  Then 
perhaps  they  might  hear  a  jingle  of  bells,  and 
Dad  would  come  in  after  a  sharp,  cold  journey 
from  some  distant  mart,  his  overcoat  powdered 
with  snow.  Bill's  heart  beat  a  little  quicker 
then  with  pleasure.  Yes,  a  little  quicker. 
But  nothing  to  this ! 

Sometimes  he  shared  these  journeys  with 
one  brother  or  another  or  with  his  father,  for 
Bill  minded  his  own  business  and  was  never 
in  the  way.  Then,  as  it  grew  cold  and  night 
came  on,  he  would  huddle  down  into  his 
muffler,  and  watch  for  the  light  that   shone 
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out  of  the  window  like  a  friendly  eye.  Far 
better  than  the  frosty  stars  so  far  away,  that 
cheerful  yellow  glow  of  the  lamp  in  his  home  ! 
It  was  friendly,  to  be  sure.  But  so  many 
times  had  it  welcomed  him  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  sight  of  it  to  stir  his  blood 
like  this,  —  like  this. 

Bill  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and 
hated  to  get  into  bed,  for  he  was  sure  he 
could  not  sleep.  In  the  room  of  his  father 
and  mother,  next  his  alcove,  all  sounds  had 
ceased.  His  brothers  on  the  other  side  had 
ended  their  monosyllabic  remarks,  for  slumber 
descended  upon  young  and  old,  in  the  white 
farm-house,  or  ever  the  mantel  clock  got 
round  to  ten.  He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
candle  flame  and  thought  his  thoughts,  never 
ceasing  until  there  were  two  tongues  and  two 
candlesticks,  hurting  his  eyes  so  much  that 
he  was  recalled  sharply  from  the  untoward 
and  bewildering  flights  of  his  imagination. 

It  was  still  candle-light  when  he  awoke. 
But  Bill  knew  the  feel  of  the  morning,  and 
needed  no  timepiece  to  tell  him  what  o'clock 
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it  was.  "  I  want  to  be  there  early,"  he  mut- 
tered, putting  on  his  clothes.  The  cold  break- 
fast that  he  gathered  together  in  the  kitchen 
stuck  in  his  throat.  "  There'll  be  enough 
left  to  buy  a  ice-cream  cone,"  he  reflected, 
thrusting  his  hand  down  to  feel  something 
that  crinkled  deliciously.  But  being  a  person 
of  foresight  he  stuffed  into  another  pocket 
a  big  hunk  of  bread  and  a  slice  of  cheese. 
Then  he  started  out. 

The  stars  were  paling  and  had  almost  dis- 
appeared ;  fields  and  trees  began  to  glimmer 
green  instead  of  gray.  Then  the  breeze  came 
up  with  the  sun,  and  day  burst  into  being. 
Oh,  but  the  green  was  green,  and  the  blue  was 
blue  !  Not  that  Bill  was  thinking  about  it, 
as  he  walked  along  at  an  even  pace,  his  dark 
eyes  burning  under  their  lashes. 

"  I  wonder  whether  there'll  be  a  two-headed 
calf,"  he  was  speculating,  as  the  sweet  air 
smote  his  forehead  and  made  him  move  the 
quicker. 

"I  don't  want  to  get  there  too  soon,"  he 
decided    presently,    and    flung    himself    un- 
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der  a  tree,  — "  not  before  the  other  folks 
come." 

No  solitude  for  him  !  No  hanging  about  the 
empty  booths,  with  men  sleepily  setting  out 
their  wares  for  a  few  stragglers  to  see.  In 
with  the  crowd,  the  rush,  the  laughter !  To 
be  elbowed,  pushed,  jostled  forward  !  That 
was  life ! 

He  had  timed  his  arrival  just  right.  In 
sight  of  Elliston  village  he  hurried  a  little, 
because  he  could  not  help  it.  Wheels  were 
crunching  merrily  to  right  of  him,  —  big  steel- 
tired  ones,  belonging  to  substantial  farm- 
wagons,  with  their  jolly  loads  of  holiday 
makers.  Some  of  these  were  from  his  own 
neighborhood,  and  recognized  him.  "  Hi 
there,  Bill!  Where  you  goin'?  Don't  buy 
the  fair  out  before  we  git  thar !  "  and  other 
pleasantries  of  equal  originality.  But  most 
of  them  were  strange  to  him.  He  took  in 
every  detail  of  their  costumes, —  the  girls' 
frills  and  ribbons,  the  men's  high  collars, 
torturing  their  sun-burned  necks.  When  in 
his    absorption  he  was  nearly  run  down,  he 
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laughed  M  fit  to  kill,"  and  the  annoyance  of 
the  burly  driver  who  by  pulling  his  nag  back 
on  his  haunches  averted  the  catastrophe, 
ended  in  a  smile. 

No  one  could  help  smiling  with  Bill  to-day, 
so  joyfully  did  his  eyes  sparkle,  so  glad  were 
his  footsteps,  hurrying  now,  oblivious  of  the 
journey  overpast. 

Suddenly  in  the  midst  of  these  humble 
equipages,  also  going  fair-ward,  he  beheld 
one  of  quite  a  different  character.  It  was  a 
basket  phaeton  drawn  by  a  high-stepping 
little  bay,  with  much-veined,  glossy  neck,  and 
red  nostrils  quivering.  Seated  in  the  phaeton 
was  a  young  lady,  the  like  of  whom  Bill  had 
never  seen.  Her  attitude  was  one  of  boyish 
grace,  for  her  back  was  bent  in  the  posture 
of  a  child  who  does  not  care  how  it  looks,  and 
therefore  looks  its  best.  Her  chin  had  an 
upward  curve,  and  from  under  the  broad 
Panama  hat  she  had  put  on  anyhow,  the 
sunny  ripples  of  her  hair  escaped  rebelliously. 
She  held  the  reins  loosely  in  her  ungloved 
hand,  and   was  moved  neither  by  the  clatter 
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about  her  nor  by  the  angry  snorting  of  her 
horse  at  being  in  the  midst  of  it. 

Bill,  staring  in  mute  admiration,  was  para- 
lyzed when  her  eyes  fixed  themselves  squarely 
on  his.  They  were  gray,  with  brown  rims, 
and  little  brown  flecks  in  them,  and  for  the 
life  of  him  he  could  not  look  away.  Suddenly 
the  vision  reined  in,  reached  over,  and  tapped 
his  shoulder  with  the  silver  butt  of  her  whip. 

"  Tag  !  "  she  said. 

Bill  saw  stars.  That  this  beautiful  lady, 
removed  from  him  by  worlds  and  worlds  of 
space,  should  come  down  out  of  the  other 
and  actually  speak  to  him,  was  inexplicable. 

11  Don't  you  know  it's  '  tag  day '  ?  "  contin- 
ued the  goddess,  in  a  tone  of  easy  familiarity 
that  added  momently  to  his  embarrassment. 

Bill  looked  down  into  the  dust  at  his  feet 
and  made  no  reply. 

"  Give  me  some  money,  please !  " 

It  was  an  order,  —  peremptory,  brooking 
no  denial.  Bill  was  observing  the  ground 
attentively,  else  he  would  have  seen  that  the 
lady  was  looking  at  him  very  pleasantly  out 
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of  her  hazel  eyes  as  she  gave  it.  He  had 
never  heard  of  the  time-honored  custom  by 
virtue  of  which  the  petted  daughter  of  a  Maine 
Senator  may  with  propriety  demand  of  even 
a  barefoot  boy  a  donation  for  her  favorite 
charity.     But  she  thought  he  had. 

"  Something  for  the  hospital,"  she  repeated, 
waiting. 

If  he  had  only  had  five  cents !  One  of 
those  nickels  in  the  stocking  !  That  much  he 
could  have  spared.  Would  the  lady  be  very 
angry  at  having  to  make  change  ?  He  wanted 
to  explain,  but  the  words  stuck  in  his  throat. 
So  he  put  his  hand  deep  into  his  pocket,  drew 
out  his  dollar,  and  coming  close  to  the  wheel, 
gave  it  over.  She  hesitated  in  genuine  sur- 
prise, and  then  taking  it,  said  warmly; 

"  What !  A  whole  dollar  !  What  a  generous 
little  boy  you  are  !  I'll  tell  all  the  sick  chil- 
dren in  the  ward  about  you  !  " 

Bill  looked  up  as  a  little  dog  will  when  it 
hears  tones  of  praise,  and  took  in  no  word  of 
what  was  being  said, 

"  What  a  beautiful  boy  !  "  the  girl  thought, 
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letting  her  glance  travel  from  the  dark  eyes 
with  their  curled  lashes  to  the  brown, 
bared  throat,  the  square  shoulders,  the  erect 
poise,  in  keen  appreciation  of  the  strong 
young  grace  of  little  Bill.  "  Good-bye  !  "  she 
called,  looking  back  prettily  over  her  shoulder 
as  she  drove  off,  for  she  was  unconscious 
mistress  of  many  arts. 

Bill  stood  quiet,  expecting  her  to  come 
back  with  his  change.  Even  when  she  had 
dwindled  to  a  pin-point  he  thought  this  would 
turn,  becoming  larger  and  larger,  until  it  was 
once  more  at  his  side,  bending  over  him, — 
sorry  for  having  teased  him.  Another  driver 
shouted  to  him  to  get  out  of  the  way.  This 
time  Bill  did  not  laugh,  but  moved  a  little, — 
not  too  far  for  her  to  see.  She  was  keeping 
him  too  long.  He  could  take  a  joke,  —  but 
not  if  it  was  carried  too  far  !  Not  when  it  in- 
volved his  dollar,  that  he  had  earned  himself, 
every  penny,  and  was  going  to  spend  at  the 
fair. 

Still  she  did  not  come. 

Bill  thought  he  remembered  something  — 
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something  about  sick  children  in  a  hospital. 
Yes,  that  was  it.  He  ought  to  have  told  her 
about  his  mother's  dress.  He  choked.  She 
was  so  pretty,  —  she  would  have  understood 
that.  She  would  not  have  wanted  him  to 
give  the  money  for  his  mother's  dress  to 
sick  children  in  any  hospital.  But  he  had 
not  told  her.  And  she  had  not  come  back. 
She  had  gone.  She  did  not  know  that  his 
mother  never  went  anywhere.  She  would 
never  know  it.  Never,  not  even  when 
the  fair  was  over,  and  the  years  had 
gone  on,  and  he  was  an  old,  old  man. 
Never ! 

Bill's  chest  heaved,  over  and  over,  and  he 
thought  he  should  die  of  the  sobs  that  were 
inside.  But  not  a  whimper,  —  not  one, 
that  could  direct  at  his  misery  even  one 
glance,  curious  or  sympathetic,  from  all  their 
eyes.  If  they  would  only  go,  —  go  to  their 
Elliston  Fair,  and  leave  him  alone !  The 
crowd,  for  which  he  had  longed  so  ardently, 
was  most  hateful  to  him  of  all  things  on 
earth. 
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"  She  never  gits  nowhar,"  he  muttered,  as 
he  turned  slowly  and  set  his  face  toward 
home. 

Son's  restlessness  had  grown  on  him  as  the 
morning  wore  on.  Still  thinking  of  his  friend, 
he  finally  decided  to  read,  and  came  upon 
the  piazza  seeking  his  book.  Father  was 
sitting  there,  and  Mother  was  at  the  tele- 
phone just  inside  the  door. 

"  Senator  Hillhouse  wants  us  to  come  over 
to  lunch,"  she  said,  coming  out.  "  Marjorie 
says  there's  a  fair  to-day,  and  she  thinks  it 
would  be  fine  to  go  for  a  few  minutes.  Why, 
Son,  what  on  earth  —  " 

In  the  wildest  excitement  he  had  thrown 
his  arms  around  her,  and  was  pleading : 

"  Oh,  Mother,  take  me  with  you  !  Ask  her 
if  I  can  come  too  !  " 

Father  and  Mother  exchanged  surprised 
glances.  Son  was  such  a  decorous  little  boy, 
and  never  minded  being  left  out  of  any 
excursions,  so  many  things  had  he  always 
planned  to  do. 
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"  I  might  ask,"  Mother  said  doubtfully. 
"  Marjorie  wouldn't  mind.  There's  no  one 
else  coming." 

M  Oh,  take  him  along,"  said  Father.  "  No 
one'll  know  that  he's  there  !  " 

Thus  it  came  about  that  a  belated  surrey 
carrying  four  passengers  and  following  the 
line  of  travel  in  the  direction  of  Elliston  had 
the  road  all  to  itself.  Son  sat  on  the  front 
seat  next  the  driver,  and  said  not  a  word. 
In  what  booth  should  they  find  him?  Gaz- 
ing at  what  wonder  ?     Buying  what  rich  gifts  ? 

11  There's  Marjorie  now,"  cried  Mother, 
"  coming  to  meet    us." 

"  Hello  !  "  cried  the  girl,  as  the  two  car- 
riages came  to  a  stop.  u  I've  been  on  the 
road  for  hours.  Started  early  to  breakfast 
with  a  friend  of  mine  down  the  road,  and 
telephoned  from  there.  I  thought  I'd  drive 
out  this  way  and  escort  you  back." 

They  talked  a  few  moments,  and  then  the 
girl  looked  at  Son. 

11  Want  to  get  in  with  me?"  she  said 
invitingly. 
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"  He'd  love  to,"  responded  Mother  quickly. 
And  Father  admonished  her  under  his  breath. 

"  Don't  put  words  into  his  mouth !  Let 
him  answer  for  himself." 

Son,  willing  to  oblige,  though  his  thoughts 
were  elsewhere,  clambered  out  of  his  own 
carriage  and  into  the  basket  trap.  He  was 
glad  in  a  few  moments  that  he  had  come,  so 
easy  was  it  for  his  hostess  to  talk  to  boys. 
They  were  deep  in  conversation,  when  Son 
suddenly  turned  white  and  gripped  her  arm. 

"What's  the  matter?"  she  asked  in  alarm. 

"  It's  Bill !  "  cried  Son.  "And  he's  coming 
back  !     Oh,  stop>  and  let  me  speak  to  him  !  " 

Bill,  shuffling  along,  shoulders  bent,  head 
drooping,  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing. 

"  Bill !  "  shouted  Son. 

Then  Bill  looked  up. 

"  It's  my  boy,"  said  the  girl  wonderingly. 
11  The  boy  that  gave  me  a  dollar  for  the 
hospital." 

Son  stopped  in  the  act  of  getting  out. 

"Bill  gave  you  his  dollar?"  he  cried,  in- 
credulous.    "  His  dollar  that  he  earned?" 
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Bill,  looking  up,  had  seen  her  whom  he  had 
thought  never  to  behold  again,  —  seen  her 
with  his  own  familiar  friend  at  her  side,  wav- 
ing to  him.  It  was  too  much.  He  put  both 
fists  into  his  eyes,  and  sobbed  as  though  his 
heart  would  break. 

An  hour  later,  between  Son  and  Marjorie, 
tightly  holding  a  hand  of  each,  he  was  enter- 
ing his  land  of  promise. 

Father  and  Mother  walked  behind. 

"  Pity  he  has  no  companions, "  said  Father. 

Mother  did  not  smile.  She  was  watching 
the  two  boys,  shoulder  pressing  shoulder* 
heads  close  together,  while  their  hearts  beat 
high  in  friendship  and  anticipation. 
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"  -y  pg  a  two_mji£  carrv,"  sajd  Nang. 

A  "  What  of  it?  "  wondered  Son.  He  had 
spent  two  days  in  fishing  the  silent  streams 
and  dreaming  the  hours  away;  the  blood 
coursed  through  his  veins  and  glowed  in  his 
cheeks,  adding  to  the  exhilaration  he  could 
not  help  feeling  at  having  been  chosen  by 
Father  to  be  his  companion  on  this  magical 
trip.  He  was  only  eight,  and  he  had  never 
been  in  the  woods  before. 

The  men  started  in  doggedly,  measuring 
the  stuff  with  practised  eye,  and  knowing  to 
the  fraction  of  a  pound  how  much  each  one 
could  lug. 

Son  picked  out  a  little  load  for  himself  and 
shouldered  it  in  silence,  as  they  did.  He  had 
not  gone  far  before  some  one  came  up  from 
behind  and  deliberately  took  it  away  from 
him. 
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It  was  Nang,  the  guide. 

Son  flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  so 
humiliated  did  he  feel. 

"  Here's  just  the  place  left  for  the  tea-pot 
and  the  camera,"  said  Nang's  voice.  "  Made 
for  it"  He  swung  the  articles  in  question 
onto  the  top  of  his  pile.  "  Now  you  run 
along,"  he  ordered.  "  If  you  get  yourself 
over  there,  you'll  be  doing  enough." 

Struggling  to  hide  his  resentment,  Son  felt 
two  sharp,  bright  eyes  upon  him. 

"  There's  a  beautiful  walk  near  here,"  said 
Nang.  "You'd  have  time  to  take  it  while 
we're  makin'  the  first  two  mile.  It's  called 
the    horseback." 

"  Good  !  "  said  Father,  who  had  overheard. 
And  after  obtaining  full  directions  they 
started  off  together.  A  trail  brought  them 
to  a  level  ridge,  along  which  Son  ran,  his 
hand  warm  in  Father's,  over  a  path  pine- 
carpeted  and  elastic  with  the  soft  ruin  of  last 
year's  leaves,  the  trees  straight  and  still  above 
him  like  soldiers  on  parade,  all  things  hushed 
and  green    far   nearer   than   sun   or   sky,  of 
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which  he  was  conscious  a  great  way  off. 
When,  clinging  to  the  bushes,  he  ventured 
to  look  down,  he  saw  a  running  stream  so 
far  below  him  that  he  could  not  hear  the 
sound  of  it,  and  at  intervals  the  shrubbery 
ceased  abruptly,  wiped  out  by  the  mighty 
logs  that  had  gone  thundering  down  the  slide 
during  the  Winter.  Son  stood  awed  before 
these  great  skidways,  where  stalwart  young 
saplings  had  been  uprooted,  and  all  the  more 
tender  growth  lay  buried  under  powdered 
earth  and  stones. 

"  I  suppose  the  big  trees  were  angry,"  he 
thought  with  a  smile,  "  at  being  chopped 
down  like  that,  so  they  did  not  care  what 
they  killed  after  they  had  been  pushed  over 
the  side." 

The  silence  was  so  deep,  as  he  stood  there, 
that,  had  not  his  eyes  borne  witness,  he  would 
not  have  believed  it  had  ever  been  broken. 
He  put  his  hand  once  more  in  Father's,  drawn 
to  the  one  with  whom  he  was  alone  in  this 
wonderful  and  lonely  place. 

What  was  that  ? 
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His  heart  stood  still,  for  up  from  the  depths 
had  come  a  startling  sound. 

They  were  not  alone,  they  two.  Somewhere 
down  there  another  heart  was  beating — beat- 
ing high  with  a  great  fear.  Something  was 
conscious  of  their  presence  —  something  big. 
They  waited,  moving  not  so  much  as  a  finger, 
for  a  second  of  surcharged  silence.  Then  a 
great  body,  heedless  from  terror,  plunged 
splashing  into  the  stream,  and  annihilating 
with  heavy  foot  whatever  growing  thing  hin- 
dered it  in  its  mad  flight,  crashed  into  the 
thick  forest  on  the  other  side. 

Son  had  caught  no  more  than  a  glimpse  of 
two  majestic  antlers,  with  such  lightning  ra- 
pidity had  the  moose  vanished.  Still  he 
dared  not  speak,  for  somewhere  among  the 
trees  it  might  be  in  hiding,  with  fixed  eyes 
burning  red,  and  breathing  hard.  Son  felt 
so  sorry  for  it  that  in  its  wild  home  it 
should  be  thus  frightened  by  two  other 
live  creatures  who,  without  guns,  were 
but  delighting  harmlessly  in  this  spot  of 
mystery. 
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"Come  back!"  he  whispered  prayerfully. 
"  I  do  want  to  see  you  so !  I'm  just  a 
boy,  you  know,  not  quarter  as  big  as 
you  !  " 

He  was  answered  only  by  a  little  breeze 
that  swayed  lightly  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

"  He's  gone  !  M  Father  sighed  regretfully. 

And  Son  sent  after  him  a  scarcely  breathed 
"  Good-bye  !  " 

They  went  on,  and  Son  almost  forgot  the 
moose.  For  the  other  side  of  the  ridge,  un- 
suitable for  logging  by  reason  of  its  gentler 
slope,  was  thick  with  trees,  and  the  moss  that 
clung  to  their  roots  was  more  silvery  than  the 
stems  of  birch  trees,  or  the  wrong  side  of 
little  leaves  in  Spring.  The  two  clambered 
down,  their  feet  buried  in  velvet,  and  reached 
the  wide  dells  at  the  foot,  from  which  the 
trees  stood  back  because  they  had  wished  to 
leave  the  moss  unbroken  and  undisturbed. 
There  it  ran  riot,  clinging  to  every  little  rise, 
marking  out  every  miniature  valley.  Son 
threw  himself  down  in  it  and  buried  his  face, 
but  so  soft  it  was  that  it  seemed  to  melt  away 
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beneath  his  clinging  cheek  and  fingers.  When 
he  got  up,  no  imprint  marked  the  place  where 
he  had  flung  his  weight. 

"  I  can't  leave  it !  "  he  cried  out.  "  Oh,  do 
let's  stay  here  and  sleep  to-night !  " 

Father  laughed,  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
said  they  must  be  turning  back. 

Then  Son  remembered  the  guides.  While 
he  had  revelled  in  this  paradise,  they  had 
been  toiling ;  —  Nang  had  been  doing  his 
work. 

"  I  was  so  cross,"  he  repented.  "  And  if 
he'd  let  me  do  as  I  liked,  I'd  never  have  seen 
the  moose." 

With  gratitude  warm  in  his  heart  he  hur- 
ried, and  as  Father  took  long  steps  they  re- 
joined the  two  guides  just  at  the  completion 
of  the  third  trip.  All  the  load  was  lying  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  half-mile  stretch, 
which  Nang  called  the  "  hayth."  Son,  look- 
ing at  the  ungainly  bags  and  bundles  spread 
out  among  the  stumps  of  trees,  began  to  real- 
ize what  a  two-mile  carry  meant  Theirs  had 
not  seemed  much  of  an  outfit  to  him  before, 
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but  now  he  longed  to  leave  it  by  the  wayside 
and  do  without  tents  and  blankets,  since  these 
things  must  be  brought  through  the  wilder- 
ness piled  on  the  braced  shoulders  of  men. 
The  "  hayth "  was  a  nightmare,  for  the  en- 
tangling bushes  which  hampered  the  men's 
feet  came  up  waist  high  on  Son.  Also  the 
sun  was  hot.  He  went  on,  setting  his  teeth. 
All  at  once  Nang,  who  was  just  in  front  of 
him,  stopped  and  let  his  load  slide  to  the 
ground. 

"What's  the  matter ?"  asked  Son  anx- 
iously.    "Are  you  sick?" 

He  received  no  reply.  In  another  instant 
he  was  in  the  guide's  arms,  —  then  on  his 
shoulder. 

u  He  treats  me  as  if  I  were  a  gunny-sack  !  " 
thought  Son.  Still  he  did  not  protest,  nor 
was  he  inwardly  very  angry,  for  he  remem- 
bered who  had  been  the  cause  of  that  walk 
that  he  could  never  forget  He  knew  that 
through  the  coming  months  the  thought  of  it 
would  refresh  him  like  a  breath  of  September 
air.     His  little  life  was  barren  still  ofmemo- 
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ries,  —  greatest  of  all  compensations  for  the 
piling  up  of  years. 

Nang  walked  on  with  quick,  staccato  steps ; 
he  never  looked  back  to  see  who  had  assumed 
his  discarded  burden. 

"  How  did  he  know/'  pondered  Son,  very 
sleepy  and  comfortable,  "that  I  was  tired? 
He  couldn't  see  me  when  he  was  in  front." 

Without  words,  something  warm  stole  from 
his  heart  to  that  of  the  tense  little  guide  under 
him.  "  He  didn't  see  me,"  was  his  thought, 
"  but  he  knew  just  the  same." 

11  How  tired  you  must  be  !  "  he  said  finally. 

"  'Tain't  the  first  time,"  Nang  answered 
shortly. 

No  one  had  ever  met  Son's  advances  after 
this  manner  before.  Yet  he  did  not  shrink 
The  fact  was  that  he  understood.  "  It's  just 
his  way,"  he  explained  to  himself. 

"  Is  '  Nang '  your  real  name?  "  he  asked. 

"  Leander,"  was  the  reply.  "  But  folks  down 
where  I  live  ain't  much  given  to  poetry,  so 
I'm  Nang." 

When  at  length  the  shimmering  lake  was 
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before  them,  Nang  left  Son  sitting  in  the 
shadow  of  a  rock,  and  went  back  for  a  canoe. 

Son  listened  to  the  lap  of  the  wavelets,  and 
watched  the  red  sun  drawing  mercifully  down- 
wards, wondering  how  long  it  would  take  to 
disappear  behind  that  black  cloud  with  hard 
bright  edges.  He  did  not  feel  lonely,  for 
every  little  while  he  would  discern  a  figure 
laboring  toward  him  from  far  away  over  the 
heath,  and  no  one  failed  to  find  time  for  a 
cheerful  word  to  him  before  turning  back. 

There  followed  such  a  beautiful  night,  with 
soft  breeze  flapping  the  tents,  and  a  delicious 
odor  of  pine  in  his  nostrils,  that  Son  would 
have  forgotten  all  about  the  afternoon's  strain 
had  it  not  been  for  his  friend's  face  next 
morning. 

There  are  no  gradations  in  the  woods. 
Toil  —  taxing  every  nerve  and  muscle, — 
rest  —  perfect  and  complete.  But  Nang 
managed  to  miss  that  part  of  it.  For  the 
hard  years  were  telling,  and  it  was  the  spirit 
alone  that  gave  to  the  worn  frame  still  the 
quality  of  whalebone. 
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"  Didn't  you  sleep?  "  asked  Son,  while  the 
coffee  was  making. 

"  No,"  said  Nang.  "  I  had  the  rheumatism 
bad  last  night.  But  /  heard  something  that 
you  didn't !  " 

"Oh,  what?"  cried  Son. 

"  A  deer  in  the  bushes,"  said  Nang. 

And  it  seemed  to  Son  that  this  sound, 
which  could  hold  for  him  no  element  of  sur- 
prise, made  up  to  Nang  for  all  those  hours  of 
painful  wakefulness. 

Son  was  frightfully  hungry.  He  ate  for 
his  breakfast  the  most  extraordinary  things, 
—  last  night's  beans  warmed  over,  flap-jacks 
made  with  Aunt  Jemima's  flour,  coffee,  and 
soda-biscuit.  All  were  alike  good,  and  gave 
him  a  warm,  comfortable  feeling  inside.  After 
breakfast  they  broke  camp,  and  in  an  hour, 
with  loaded  canoes,  were  ready  to  paddle 
silently  away. 

That  evening  Father  lingered  late  on  the 
stream,  absorbed  in  his  fishing,  and  Nang, 
being  in  his  pay,  said  nothing,  only  keeping 
his  eyes  on  the  fine  line  of  gold  that  marked 
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the  place  where  the  sun  had  been.  Now  he 
was  making  bread,  while  the  others  wandered 
up  and  down  aimlessly  in  the  darkness. 

"  Where  are  the  tent  pegs,  Nang?"  said 
Father. 

"  Over  there,"  was  the  answer,  with  a  quick 
nod  toward  the  largest  gunny-sack.  "  They're 
right  at  the  top."  He  directed  Father's  fum- 
bling hands. 

"  Say,  have  you  got  the  jack-knife?  "  asked 
the  second  guide,  peering  helplessly. 

11  It's  sticking  in  that  tree  where  you  left 
it." 

"What  shall  I  do  with  the  frying-pan?" 
questioned  Son,  who  had  run  up,  wishing  to 
be  useful. 

"  Whatever  you  like,"  replied  Nang  irri- 
tably. 

Son  drew  back  and  stood  still  as  a  mouse, 
resolved  to  ask  no  more  pointless  questions. 

In  this  scene  of  confusion,  which  might  so 
easily  have  been  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  little 
forethought,  Nang  was  the  moving  spirit  of 
order.       Son    watched     in    the    firelight   his 
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strange  and  weazened  face  in  which  the  sharp 
eyes  moved  restlessly  like  those  of  some  alert 
little  animal.  When  Nang  looked  about  for 
the  tin  of  baking  powder,  Son  shoved  it  under 
his  hand.  Nang's  mouth  remained  set  and 
stern ;  only  the  eyes  smiled. 

"  Good  boy  ! "  he  said  shortly. 

And  Son  felt  that  even  at  eight  years  old 
one  could  be  helpful  in  the  woods.  They 
had  done  their  travelling  in  the  morning,  had 
chosen  a  camping  ground,  and  dumping  the 
stuff  on  the  bank  had  started  out  with  light 
canoes.  Son  had  not  fished  that  afternoon, 
though  he  liked  to  hold  in  his  hands  his  own 
feather-weight  rod.  It  had  taken  all  his  time 
to  watch  the  reflections  of  overhanging  maples 
in  the  stream  ahead,  —  trees  far  more  distinct 
than  the  real  ones  on  the  banks,  whose  leaves 
broke  into  red  and  yellow  flutterings  when 
reached  by  the  ever  widening  circles  from  the 
canoes.  Son  had  never  thought  of  fish  as 
creatures  to  be  envied,  but  to-day  he  would 
not  have  minded  changing  places  with  one  of 
the  big  fellows  that  he  knew  were  lying  with 
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unwinking  eyes  and  not  so  much  as  a  flip  of 
tail  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  stream.  Always 
supposing,  that  is,  that  he  were  endowed 
with  their  astuteness,  to  be  lured  from  his 
pebbly  fastnesses  neither  by  Parmachene 
Belle  nor  Brown  Hackle,  skimmed  they  never 
so  enticingly  over  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
water.     All  wood  creatures  were  wary. 

Just  then  there  was  a  sharp  crackle;  the 
smouldering  logs  burst  into  flame.  Son 
looked  up  and  saw  the  face  of  their  guide. 
All  wood  creatures,  —  including  Nang. 

The  days  went  on,  and  Son's  impression  of 
Nang  did  not  change.  Though  there  was 
much  about  him  that  was  puzzling,  he  began 
to  feel  toward  the  crotchety  little  man  a  loy- 
alty which  seemed  to  have  been  part  of  his 
life  for  years.  He  had  succumbed  to  the 
power  of  the  woods  to  make  intimacies,  for  a 
day  of  companionship  in  the  open  is  worth  a 
twelvemonth  of  intercourse  in  cities. 

On  Grand  Lake  he  had  spent  a  wondrous 
night  encamped  on  the  beach,  where  the  big 
moon  shone  right  in  on  his  bed  through  the 
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open  tent-flap,  and  where  all  the  sands  glowed 
rosy  in  the  early  morning;  but  the  other 
sheets  of  water,  often  wind-swept,  —  Dobsis, 
Gasabeus,  and  Nikataus,  —  depressed  him. 
So  much  the  more  he  loved  the  rivers.  It  filled 
him  with  keenest  pleasure  to  watch  Nang 
shooting  rapids,  standing  all  alone  in  his 
canoe,  quick  in  thought  and  action,  absolute 
master  of  the  frail  thing  and  knowing  exactly 
how  much  it  would  do.  Son  felt  unbounded 
admiration  for  the  skill  which  could  turn  the 
force  of  the  current  so  easily  to  its  own  uses. 

Sometimes  he  caught  an  expression  on  his 
friend's  face  that  troubled  him.  It  would 
come  at  unlooked  for  moments,  as  when 
Nang  was  steering  a  loaded  canoe  across  a 
breezy  lake,  and  his  sharp  eyes,  suddenly 
fixed,  would  try  to  pierce  the  distant  shore, 
or  at  night  in  camp,  when  they  were  all  sitting 
about,  relaxed  and  comfortable,  and  the  little 
man's  frame  would  unexpectedly  draw  itself 
together  with  a  snap. 

One  evening  they  made  camp  early,  after 
an  exquisite  day  on  sharply  winding  rivers,  and 
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the  warmth  was  that  of  August.  Even  mos- 
quitoes, whose  existence  they  had  forgotten, 
came  to  life  again  in  this  still  place,  and  Son 
had  to  sit  close  to  the  smoke  of  the  men's 
pipes  to  escape  them. 

There  was  much  talk  after  supper,  and  the 
second  guide  astonished  Son  beyond  meas- 
ure by  the  ease  of  his  answers  to  mathemati- 
cal puzzles  propounded  by  Father.  Son 
disapproved  of  Father's  habit  of  fastening 
with  avidity  upon  these  problems,  and  writing 
them  down  in  a  little  book  for  future  trial 
upon  man,  woman,  and  child.  There  was  one 
about  Arabs  in  a  desert  who  fed  upon  cheeses, 
which  Son  particularly  disliked,  —  and  he  sat 
by  pityingly  when  Father  began  to  tell  it  to 
this  guide  who  had  spent  his  life  catching 
grasshoppers  and  putting  them  into  a  bottle 
as  bait  for  bass,  and  who  hardly  appeared  to 
listen.  Then  out  came  the  correct  answer  in 
a  second.  And  the  guide  did  not  seem  to 
think  he  had  done  anything  at  all !  Son 
ever  after  regarded  him  with  vast  respect 

The  talk  began  to  turn  upon  trials  and 
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court-room  scenes.  Nang,  who  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  puzzles,  became  quickly  attentive, 
and  asked  many  questions  as  to  New  York 
procedure. 

"  How  do  you  know  so  much  law?  "  quizzed 
Father  suddenly.  He  was  smoking  a  good 
cigar,  and  was  vastly  pleased  with  his  audi- 
ence.    "Ever  studied  it?" 

Son  did  not  stop  to  hear  Nang's  answer  to 
this  question.  He  was  slightly  bored  by  the 
conversation,  and,  besides,  he  thought  he  had 
heard  a  sound  down  by  the  river.  If  only  he 
could  see  a  moose  !  He  made  his  way  to  the 
bank  and  stood  for  a  moment  absorbed  in 
the  beauty  of  this  second  sky  at  his  feet,  no 
longer  blue  as  in  prosaic  daylight,  but  varie- 
gated with  greens,  yellows,  and  violets  of  the 
most  delicate  shades.  All  was  still.  The 
broken  stalks  alone,  plentifully  sprinkled 
through  the  opalescent  water  and  ruthlessly 
trodden  down,  told  a  story  of  past  ecstatic 
wallowings. 

Son  turned  and  started  back  to  camp,  as 
he  thought.     He  could  not  see  the  fire,  but  it 
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was  over  there,  —  just  behind  that  little  hill. 
Strange  that  it  took  so  long  to  get  to  it !  Son 
could  hear  talking — and  the  second  guide's 
loud  laugh.  He  began  to  hurry.  Then  he 
stopped  short.  There  were  no  voices  any 
more.  What  was  that?  Only  the  twitter  of 
a  bird  far  away,  singing  a  little  sunset  song. 

Son's  heart  beat  fast.  He  looked  up  at  the 
silent  trees,  bathed  in  that  great  light  that 
comes  for  a  moment  between  day  and  dark- 
ness. How  splendid  they  were,  and  how 
cruel !  He  began  to  run  from  one  to  another. 
Each  group  was  exactly  similar  to  the  one 
before.  Now  they  were  gathering  about  him, 
—  beginning  to  press  upon  him,  their  out- 
stretched arms  closing  him  in,  —  always  in 
terrible,  inexorable  silence.  Low  bushes 
clambered  up  and  scratched  his  face,  but  he 
paid  no  attention  to  them.  He  could  not 
breathe.  Frantic,  he  threw  his  weight  against 
a  young  pine,  and  began  to  beat  the  slender 
trunk  with  his  closed  fists.  It  bent  gracefully, 
ever  so  little,  and  as  soon  as  the  slight  pres- 
sure was  relaxed,  it   came    back    and  stood 
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utterly  still,  as  if  in  scorn  of  this  poor  futile 
human  energy.  Son  did  not  struggle  any 
more.  There  was  no  fight  left  in  him.  He 
stood  quite  as  motionless  as  the  big  trees, 
and  there  was  a  look  on  his  face  in  the  wan- 
ing light  that  did  not  belong  to  that  of  a 
child. 

It  was  not  quite  dark  when  Nang  found 
him.  Son  heard  something  coming,  —  heard 
a  twig  or  two  snap,  —  but  he  did  not  shout, 
so  great  was  his  dread  of  disappointment. 
The  wrinkled  face,  whose  outlines  his  strain- 
ing eyes  could  just  make  out  coming  between 
the  tree  trunks,  seemed  to  him  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  the  world.  It  was  a  pity  that  those 
who  knew  Nang  could  not  see  it,  for  it 
had  an  expression  wholly  unfamiliar  to 
them. 

"  Hello  !  "  he  said. 

Son  shuddered,  and  a  violent  trembling 
seized  his  whole  body.  He  began  to  cry. 
"I  can't  help  it!  "  he  said,  ashamed,  between 
sobs. 

Nang  moved  a  step  nearer. 
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"  It's  nothin'  to  feel  bad  over,"  he  said 
quietly.  "Any  man  would  do  the  same. 
You've  had  a  terrible  experience,  —  bein'  lost 
in  the  woods." 

Son  felt  the  electric  thrill  of  this  strange 
little  man's  sympathy,  and  it  steadied  his 
over-wrought  nerves. 

"  They  were  so  unkind  !  "  he  whispered, 
half  to  himself,  but  in  entire  confidence  that 
Nang  would  understand  him.  He  was  not 
disappointed. 

"They  would  be,"  Nang  said,  looking  up 
at  the  shadowy  trunks  —  "  to  you" 

"  Why  to  me  ?  "  said  Son. 

"  Because  you've  only  come  to  them  for 
your  amusement,"  Nang  answered  slowly, 
M  and  they're  not  your  friends." 

11 1  know  they're  yours,"  Son  said.  "  Oh, 
Nang  !  tell  me  what  made  them  be?  " 

Nang  paused  before  he  answered. 

"  I've  lived  with  'em  and  worked  with  'em 

and  learned    'em  through  and   through,"  he 

said  at  last  solemnly.     H  I  could  walk  right 

across    the    state    through    them   to-morrow, 
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and  come  out  anywhere  I  wanted  to  within 
ten  miles." 

"  Cut  right  through  the  woods,  without 
paths?"  asked  Son. 

"  Right  through,  —  by  the  sun." 

"  Could  you  go  to-night?  "  Son  continued. 

Nang  shook  his  head. 

"  Better  not,"  he  said.  "  When  night  comes, 
a  woodsman  lays  down  where  he  is  and 
waits  for  morning." 

His  next  words  were  low  and  dreamy. 

"  They'll  do  more  for  a  man  than  that,"  he 
almost  whispered.  "  They'll  swallow  him  up 
when  there's  need." 

Son  felt  a  little  chill  down  his  spine,  so 
queerly  gleamed  Nang's  eyes  in  the  twilight. 

"  Let's  go  back  to  the  fire,"  he  said. 

Father  and  the  second  guide  were  still 
smoking  and  talking  about  cheeses  when 
they  came  up. 

"  Hello  !  "  the  latter  greeted  their  arrival. 
"  You  were  gone  quite  a  spell.  Nang  thought 
you  might  'a'  got  lost" 

Son  could  not  speak  of  what  he  experi- 
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enced.  He  looked  at  Nang,  who  likewise 
kept  silence.  Idle  for  once,  the  latter  sat 
down  on  a  log,  chin  on  hands,  and  appeared 
lost  in  thought. 

His  preoccupation  stopped  the  easy  flow 
of  talk.  Son,  watching  him,  longed  to  pene- 
trate still  further  than  he  had  done  into  the 
mystery  of  his  spirit. 

"Oh,  Nang!"  he  cried  impulsively,  "tell 
me  what  you're  thinking  about." 

The  little  man  looked  up,  startled.  Then 
he  smiled  sourly.  "  My  thoughts  wasn't 
any  too  pleasant,"  he  said,  and  his  look 
was  more  bitter  than  the  smile  it  blotted 
out. 

Again  Son  felt  the  little  chill,  and  it  com- 
municated itself  to  the  others. 

"  We're  all  friends  here,"  said  Father,  look- 
ing around.  It  was  as  though  he  expected 
momentous  disclosures. 

"  I  was  talkin'  to  him"  Nang  began,  nod- 
ding in  Son's  direction,  "  about  knowin'  the 
woods. 

11  Up  in  this  country,"  he  went  on,  "every 
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boy  knows  'em,  and  every  man  that  is  a 
man'll  fight  ter  use  'em  as  he  sees  fit." 

Nang's  meagre  voice  had  gained  in  depth 
and  volume,  as  he  spoke,  making  his  last 
words  sound  peculiarly  significant. 

"  Ten  years  ago,"  he  resumed  after  a  pause, 
•'the  young  men  of  Machias  met  together  to 
ask  a  few  pertinent  questions.  This  was  one  : 
1  By  what  right  do  a  lot  of  judges  sittin'  in 
a  stuffy  court  house  dictate  to  us  what  we 
shall  do  when  we're  out  in  the  woods?'  " 

His  eyes  were  blazing  now,  and  Son  was 
frightened  by  the  flash  of  fanatical  hatred 
that  distorted  his  features,  breaking  down  all 
barriers  of  reserve. 

"  Them  as  sits  down  every  day  to  their  fat 
dinners,"  he  cried,  his  voice  no  longer  deep, 
but  cracked  and  shrill,  —  "  shall  they  dare  to 
forbid  us  to  kill  for  food  after  we've  walked 
fifty  mile  through  the  wilderness?" 

Father  was  listening  attentively,  surprised 
at  the  facility  of  expression,  the  command 
not  only  of  words  but  of  the  thousand  tricks 
of  voice    and    manner  that  mark  familiarity 
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with  the  court  room,  which  came  so  easily 
from  this  untutored  woodsman. 

"  Are  they  gobi  ter  stop  us  from  catchin' 
trout  for  our  supper,"  Nang  demanded, — 
" because  it  happens  to  be  the  first  of  May 
by  their  calendar  ?  —  That  was  a  second  ques- 
tion the  young  men  asked.  That's  their  way 
of  tellin'  the  time  of  year.  But  we  tell  it  a 
different  way.  We  tell  it  by  freezin'  in  winter 
and  sweatin'  in  summer.  When  the  sun  sets 
one  night,  the  law  says,  '  Fish  if  you  like  !  ' 
And  when  the  sun  rises  next  mornin'  it  says, 
•  Fish  if  you  dare  !  '  There  they  sit,  and  make 
it,  and  write  it  down  in  books." 

The  excitement  died  out  of  his  face,  and 
he  continued  more  quietly,  — 

"The  young  men  of  Machias  decides  that 

there's  only  one    answer   to  such   questions. 

So  they  builds  a  fort  of  logs  up  the  river,  and 

defies,  not  so  much  the  judges,"  —  his  voice 

lowered  itself,  —  "  but  the  man  who  can  give 

the  judges  cards  and  spades  for  meanness,  — 

the    feller    who    takes    their    pay  and  comes 

sneakin'  through  the  woods  to  track  us  down." 
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The  fire  flared  up ;  all  waited  breathless 
for  Nang  to  go  on. 

"  It  was  all  fight  and  no  quarter  fer  game- 
wardens  if  they  came,"  said  Nang.  M  But 
they  didn't  come." 

"  Didn't  they  ever?"  asked  Son. 

Nang  shook  his  head,  grimly  reminiscent. 

"  Not  there,"  he  said.  M  There  was  too 
many  of  us.  They  waited  till  they  caught 
one  alone." 

"  Tell  us  !  "  begged  Son. 

"  It  was  Si  Weston,"  Nang  complied, 
"who  was  campin'  out  one  Spring  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river.  He  was  all  soul  alone 
excep'  fer  his  two  dogs.  Then,  one  day, 
when  he  was  cookin'  dinner,  two  of  'em  slunk 
up  out  of  the  bushes. 

"  '  We  want  you,'  they  said. 

"'What  fer?'  asked  Si. 

" '  Doggin'  deer/  the  wardens  speaks 
up. 

"  Just  then  the  dogs  comes  around  the 
corner  of  the  camp  growlin'  and  bristlin,' 
seein'  strangers. 
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"  *  Call  off  your  dogs !  '  orders  the  war- 
dens, and  points  their  guns  at  'em. 

"  The  dogs  was  young,  and  begins  to  point 
up  their  ears  and  wag  their  tails,  givin'  up 
their  bluff  of  fight.  Si  was  clean  crazy  over 
dogs,  always  foolin'  with  'em,  and  spoilin'  'em 
fer  work.  Now  he  stands  up  and  looks  at 
the  wardens. 

"  '  Shoot  my  dogs  if  you  dare,'  he  says, 
very  quiet. 

"There  was  two  reports;  two  little  puffs 
of  smoke,  and  both  dogs  rolls  over  on  their 
backs." 

"Dead?"  quivered  Son. 

"  One  was,"  said  Nang.  "  The  other  lived 
just  long  enough  to  lick  Si's  hand  when 
he  was  bendin'  over  him." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Father.  Son  could  not 
speak. 

"  There  ain't  much  more  to  tell,"  said 
Nang. 

"  What  happened  to  the  wardens  ?  "  Father 
asked. 

11  Si    got  up  and  stood  between  his  dogs' 
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bodies,"  said  Nang  quietly,  "  and  shot  'em 
both  dead,  —  one  after  the  other.  They 
dropped  almost  together,  —  went  down  like 
logs,  without  a  sound." 

No  one  spoke  for  a  long  time.     Then,  — 

11  What  became  of  Si  ?  "  asked  Father. 

"  He  ran  away  to  California,"  said  Nang, 
11  and  then  came  back  and  stood  trial,  and 
got  off.     He's  livin'  in  Machias  now." 

11  It's  like  the  trees  on  the  horse-back,  that 
killed  when  they  crashed  over  the  side," 
thought  Son. 

In  his  tent  that  night  he  overheard  Father 
and  the  second  guide  talking,  while  Nang  was 
chopping  wood  at  a  distance.  He  did  not 
mean  to  listen,  but  between  the  dull  thuds  he 
could  not  help  catching  just  a  word  or  two  at 
first,  and  after  that  he  listened  feverishly, 
sitting  up. 

"  Queer  fellow,"  Father  was  saying.  "  He'd 
have  made  a  cracking  lawyer !  " 

"How  did  you  come  to  get  him?"  asked 
the  mathematician,  who  had  been  engaged 
by  Father  independently,  was  from  a  different 
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section  of  the  state,  and  had  not  escaped  the 
nervous. irritation  that  even  the  most  even- 
tempered  was  in  danger  of  feeling  after  days 
of  contact  with  Nang. 

"  The  guide  I  wrote  for  was  engaged," 
Father  answered,  "  so  he  recommended 
Nang.  Said  there  was  nobody  like  him  in 
the  woods." 

11  Ain't  nobody  like  him  in  the  whole  state 
o'  Maine,"  returned  the  other. 

Something  in  his  inflection  made  Father 
look  up. 

"  How  do  you  mean  ? "  he  asked 
quickly. 

"  He's  been  tried  fifty-two  times  fer  vio- 
latin'  the  game-laws,  and  never  convicted." 

"That  accounts  for  his  legal  training,"  was 
Father's  low  comment. 

The  guide  continued  in  a  whisper. 

"  Remember  the  fire-warden  who  came 
through  at  Gasabeus?"  Son  heard.  "  Well, 
he  told  me  Nang  was  wanted  right  now  fer 
burnin'  down  a  warden's  barn." 

"That  can't  be  !  "  returned  Father  sharply. 
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"  He  wouldn't  stoop  to  arson.     I  haven't  been 
with  him  all  this  time  for  nothing." 

"  He  wouldn't  call  it  by  an  ugly  name  like 
that,"  was  the  slow  reply,  "  seein'  the  barn 
belonged  to  a  game  warden." 

From  that  night  on,  Son  kept  a  sort  of 
guard  over  Nang,  and  when  their  trip  drew  to 
a  close  without  anything  having  happened  to 
disturb  it,  his  heart  was  lightened  of  a  great 
load. 

The  last  day  but  two  was  spent  on  Nikataus 
stream,  that  exquisitely  winding  thread,  where 
both  banks  burned  scarlet,  and  each  sharp 
bend  was  more  beautiful  than  the  last.  That 
night  Son  hoped  secretly  that  he  should  hear 
stealthy  foot-falls,  and  when  his  wish  remained 
unrealized  he  rejoiced  at  Father's  decision 
not  to  break  camp  that  day.  "  There's  one 
more  night !  "  he  thought  hopefully. 

It  looked  cozy  and  homelike  on  the  bank, 
as  the  keels  of  the  canoes  drew  up  on  the 
pebbles  the  second  afternoon,  after  a  good 
day's  fishing.  Son  was  so  glad  the  white 
tents  stood  there,  welcoming,  with  no  poles 
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to  be  cut,  and  no  gunny-sacks  to  be  undone. 
The  next  day  was  to  be  spent  on  still  another 
river,  —  the  Passadumkeag,  —  the  last  of  the 
trip. 

While  they  were  sitting  at  supper,  they 
heard  a  sound  in  the  woods.  Son  turned 
cold  with  excitement.  Could  it  be?  Of 
course  not.  How  could  he  have  imagined 
that  a  wild  animal  would  seek  out  the  haunts 
of  men  in  broad  daylight? 

The  low  bushes  parted,  and  in  their  midst 
stood  the  new-comer.  He  was  beautiful  as  a 
young  god,  and  he  stood  silent  as  a  statue, 
drawn  up  to  his  great  height.  Son  had 
plenty  of  time  to  look  at  him,  from  his  curly 
head  and  splendid  bronzed  face,  with  eyes  as 
blue  and  gentle  as  the  stream  at  their  feet,  to 
his  heavy  boots,  before  he  spoke. 

"  Evenin',"  he  said. 

"Won't  you  have  some  supper?"  Father 
asked. 

11  No,  thank  you,  —  can't  stop." 

And  with  that  he  turned  and  went  back 
into  the  bushes.     But  not  without  a  whispered 
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word  to  Nang  as  he  passed  him  by.  Nang 
gave  no  sigh,  —  not  a  muscle  moved.  So  no 
one  saw  but  Son,  who  was  ever  on  the  watch. 

That  night  Son  could  not  sleep.  Heart 
and  mind  were  full  of  the  errand  of  their 
visitor,  who  had  travelled  thus  silently,  not 
by  water,  but  on  foot,  for  countless  miles, 
with  nothing  in  his  hand  but  an  axe,  and,  his 
message  given,  had  vanished  into  the  forest 
whence  he  had  come.  The  trees  had  closed 
behind  him  as  water  closes  over  the  head  of  a 
drowning  man ;  they  held  him  and  his  secret 
in  their  faithful  hearts,  and  would  not  tell. 

"  Nang's  got  another  friend  beside  me !  " 
thought  Son,  grateful,  yet  a  little  jealous.  "  I 
wish  /  could  do  something  to  help  him  too  !  " 

He  longed  to  be  one  of  those  who  knew 
the  woods,  as  these  men  knew  them.  Though 
he  could  not  express  it,  he  felt  instinctively 
the  mutual  dependence  of  naked  man  and 
naked  nature.  Here  man  was  as  he  had 
ever  been,  brother  of  the  first  man  Adam 
who  had  been  made  a  living  soul. 

He  felt  a  sickening  anxiety  for  his  friend. 
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It  had  come  at  last,  —  the  urgent  message  he 
had  been  half  expecting,  wholly  dreading. 

Had  Nang  really  burned  down  somebody's 
barn?  That  was  a  very  wrong  thing  to  do. 
Father  had  called  it  by  one  of  those  names 
of  which  he  had  such  a  store  in  his  vocabulary. 

"  But  I'm  sure  there  were  no  cows  in  it ! M 
he  reflected.  "  Nang  would  never  have  done 
it  without  taking  out  the  cows.  He's  too 
fond  of  everything  alive." 

His  mind  went  back  to  the  young  men  of 
Machias,  of  whom  Nang,  now  so  broken,  had 
been  one  but  ten  years  ago;  he  saw  them 
in  their  fort  of  logs,  holding  it  against  all 
comers,  bidding  them  defiantly  to  come  on. 

Then  he  pictured  to  himself  Si  Weston, 
taking  calmly  a  man's  life  in  payment  for 
that  of  a  dog.  "  It  was  wicked  "  he  decided, 
and  buried  his  face.  "  Oh,  the  poor  dogs  !  " 
he  sobbed. 

The  law  was  right;  Father  had  told  him 
so.  Mother's  law  governed  his  life.  With- 
out it,  all  would  be  confusion.  But  the  young 
men  of  Machias  had  decreed    it  otherwise. 
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"  The  woods  are  theirs  !  "  Son's  heart  insisted 
in  justifying  them. 

Was  ever  little  boy  so  torn? 

Father  turned  in  quietly,  and  for  hours 
after  he  was  asleep  Son  lay  staring  into  the 
dark,  with  a  dull  ache  over  his  eyes. 

He  must  have  slept  finally,  for  all  at  once 
he  was  broad  awake,  —  every  sense  alert. 
Something  had  awakened  him,  of  that  he  was 
sure.  He  had  never  been  afraid  of  the  night, 
and  it  held  no  terrors  for  him  now  as  he 
arose  and  without  putting  on  his  shoes  crept 
softly  out  of  the  tent 

He  stopped  to  listen,  and  his  straining 
ears  caught  a  faint  sound.  A  light  object 
was  being  pushed  gently  and  cautiously  into 
the  water.  The  moon  shone  with  faint  and 
watery  gleam,  obscured  for  a  moment  by  a 
black  cloud  gliding  across  it.  When  it  came 
out,  a  small,  shadowy  figure,  standing,  was 
pushing  a  canoe  farther  and  farther  out  into 
the  stream.  It  made  ready  to  spring  in  and 
then  hesitated.  Softly,  with  cat-like  footsteps, 
it  turned  and    left    the    water's    edge.     Son, 
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who  had  drawn  back  into  the  bushes,  thought 
Nang  must  surely  hear  him  breathe. 

Nang's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  tents,  gleam- 
ing ghostly  white  above.  Outside  of  Son's 
he  stopped,  wavered,  and  then  retraced  his 
steps. 

Son  knew  that  Nang  had  run  some  risk 
for  that  silent  farewell.  He  longed  —  oh,  how 
he  longed,  to  come  out  and  whisper : 

"I'm  right  here,  Nang  —  right  here  with 
you  !  " 

It  required  a  supreme  effort  for  Son  to 
stifle  the  impulse  of  his  loving  heart  and  re- 
main hidden.  Should  he  make  himself  known, 
a  whisper  might  be  heard,  or  precious  seconds 
lost. 

Once  more  the  little  man  reached  the 
water's  edge,  stepped  into  his  canoe  and 
pushed  off.  Carefully  he  let  himself  down 
in  the  stern  and  dipped  in  his  paddle.  The 
canoe  began  to  move  down  stream,  slowly  at 
first,  then  gaining  speed.  There  was  no 
sound,  for  Nang  kept  his  paddle  always  in 
the    water.      Son    came    out   of   hiding   and 
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watched  the  canoe  until  he  lost  it  in  distant 
shadows. 

He  felt  terribly  alone.  Silence  was  the 
law  of  the  woods,  —  silence  when  one  heard 
a  moose  at  the  foot  of  a  skidway,  —  silence 
when  one  saw  a  mink's  little  head  peeping  out 
from  behind  a  big  rock,  —  silence  when  one 
watched  a  man  stealing  away  into  the  night. 

Son  went  back  to  his  tent. 

The  trees  bent  toward  him  on  the  way, 
rustled  by  a  sudden  breeze,  and  his  sad 
heart  was  comforted,  for  they  seemed  to  tell 
him  that  he  had  done  well. 
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ON   was  writing  a  story.     This  was  the 
beginning  of  it: 

I. 


"As  the  last  bell  of  school  rang  two  boys 
emerged  from  the  line  and  walked  briskly 
toward  a  large  group  of  trees  with  a  pipe 
sticking  out  of  the  top  of  them.  They  turned 
into  a  path  which  was  nothing  but  some 
gravel.  As  they  neared  the  spot  they  mut- 
tered something  and  disappeared  in  between 
two  of  the  trees.  One  could  have  thought 
they  disappeared  by  magic,  but  my  reader 
knows  the  truth,  I  hope." 

Son  stopped,  and  sat  biting  his  pencil.  He 
felt  that  he  was  not  in  the  right  vein.  His 
reference  to  the  reader  seemed  to  him  inar- 
tistic, but  who  was  he,  after  all,  that  at  eight 
years  old  he  should  depart  from  the  model 
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set  by  most  of  the  boys'*  books  he  had  read  ? 
He  went  on. 

"  There  was  a  small  hut  in  those  trees,  and 
the  pipe  was  the  chimney." 

Son  wanted  to  give  the  boys'  hut  the  back- 
ground that  he  knew,  —  daisy-dotted  meadow, 
murmuring  water,  hazy-blue  mountains,  and 
white  cloudlets  gradually  cobwebbing  a  sum- 
mer sky,  for  he  occupied  most  of  the  spare 
hours  of  his  eight  city  months  in  dreaming  of 
the  paradise  in  which  he  spent  the  other  four. 
But  it  was  of  no  use  to-day,  white  wagons  roll- 
ing and  motors  puffing  outside,  and  the  rain 
beating  down  steadily  all  that  weary  Sunday 
afternoon.  So  he  gave  up  description,  and 
decided  to  plunge  his  boys  into  adventure 
instead.  He  brought  one  of  them,  after  many 
wanderings,  to  the  door  of  a  summer  cottage, 
and  through  the  kindness  of  those  within, 
gave  him  entrance. 

"  What  a  castle  it  was  in  his  eyes  ! "  scrib- 
bled Son.     "  What  wonderful  tapestries  —  " 

Once  more  he  stopped,  tore  the  sheet 
across,  went  over  to  the  window,  and  stood 
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looking  out  into  the  dreary  street.  Then  he 
came  back  to  his  little  table,  and  touched 
with  gentle  fingers  the  great  yellow  pad  with 
its  blue  lines,  which  he  had  borrowed  from 
Father  for  his  literary  efforts.  There  were 
certain  things  which  made  Son's  heart  beat : 
piano  keys,  waiting  silent  and  unobtrusive  for 
the  inspired  touch ;  blank  pages,  suggest- 
ive of  riotous  and  wonderful  imaginings. 
Son's  eyes  filled.  There  was  so  much  to  be 
done,  and  he  was  so  small  and  incapable  of 
doing  it.  A  longing  rose  in  him  for  com- 
panionship, —  light  of  eyes,  —  touch  of  hand. 
In  the  library,  he  was  aware,  it  was  the  hour 
for  drawn  curtains,  firelight,  and  tea,  —  with 
kettle  humming  and  bubbles  in  commotion 
at  the  bottom,  just  making  up  their  minds  to 
rise  slowly  to  the  surface,  one  by  one.  But 
that  was  not  what  he  wanted  just  now ! 
Gradually  his  vague  need  took  concrete 
form. 

Of  course.  It  was  Cousin  Lemuel  that  he 
wished  for.  Dear  Cousin  Lemuel,  who  on 
the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  had  listened  so 
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respectfully  to  Son's  explanation  of  his  latest 
invention,  and  had  pored  over  its  demonstra- 
tion on  paper  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  His 
comments  had  consisted  merely  of  "  Oh !  M 
"  Ah !  "  and  "  Indeed  !  "  but  they  had  been 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  Son.  Father  had 
convinced  him  in  five  minutes  later  on  that 
the  invention  was  no  good.  "  His  mind  is 
utterly  unscientific! "  he  had  remarked  dis- 
contentedly to  Mother. 

Son,  while  accepting  Father's  verdict,  had 
not  been  able  to  resist  going  over  the  draw- 
ings anew  in  unoccupied  moments,  making 
amplifications  and  improvements  in  anticipa- 
tion of  Cousin  Lemuel's  next  visit.  He  had 
not  come  last  Sunday,  nor  the  Sunday  before. 
He  must  come  to-day  ! 

In  the  library  Mother  sat  up,  looking  as 
though  she  had  never  lolled  in  her  life.  The 
bell  had  tinkled. 

"  I  hope  it's  not  Cousin  Lemuel !  "  she 
said. 

"  I  hope  not !  "  responded  Father  fervently. 

But  it  was. 
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They  looked  at  each  other,  oblivious  of  the 
waiting  maid. 

"  We've  got  to  see  him,"  said  Mother. 

"  I  suppose  we  have,"  Father  replied 
ruefully. 

A  silence  followed  the  retreat  of  the  maid, 
interrupted  presently  by  a  slight  creaking 
on  the  stair.  In  a  moment  more  the  visitor 
stood  in  the  doorway. 

"  I  hope  I'm  not  interrupting,"  he  said 
stiffly,  his  vague  blue  eyes  turning  from  one 
to  the  other  of  his  hosts. 

"  Not  at  all ! "  cried  Father  in  a  tone  of 
bluff  heartiness  that  sounded  hollow  in  his 
own  ears. 

"  How  could  you  think  of  such  a  thing !  " 
Mother  added  lamely. 

Though  she  knew  this  to  be  merely  Cousin 
Lemuel's  "  way,"  she  despaired  of  being  able 
to  guide  the  conversation  out  of  the  channel 
into  which  his  ineptitude  had  thrust  it.  She 
wished,  almost  angrily,  that  he  would  come 
in  without  being  urged,  and,  once  in,  would 
sit    down    without    being    urged    again.     "  I 
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don't  know  why  he  comes  at  all,"  she  thought. 
That  subtle  perception  which  belongs  to 
childhood,  and  which,  outlasting  that  period, 
makes  spiritual  natures,  old  or  young,  did  not 
come  to  Mother's  aid  as  she  looked  at  Cousin 
Lemuel's  frock-coated  figure,  his  necktie 
drawn  through  a  gold  band  with  a  moonstone 
in  it,  his  bald  head  showing  pink  between 
shadowy  bumps.  Her  instrument  was  a  sen- 
sitive one,  with  strings  at  once  delicate  and 
powerful,  but  she  had  lost  the  habit  of  play- 
ing on  it,  and  had  let  the  strings  get  out  of 
tune.  It  was  a  pity.  For  now  there  was 
nothing  to  tell  her  that  this  silent,  elderly 
relative,  so  ill  at  ease,  vibrated  to  her  every 
look  and  motion.  Into  this  tall  and  graceful 
lady  had  grown  the  daughter  of  his  only 
friend  —  the  child  who  had  used  to  run  to 
him  with  open  arms  and  face  all  dimpled 
with  pleasure.     Wonderful ! 

Absorbed  in  thought  of  her  he  had  taken 
his  homeward  way  three  Sundays  ago,  after 
supper  and  a  long  evening.  The  night  had 
been  fine,  so  he  had  walked  to  his  hotel.     "  I 
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can't  go  next  Sunday/'  he  had  thought,  me- 
chanically holding  out  his  hand  across  the 
office  counter.  The  clerk  had  placed  in  it  an 
iron  key  with  dangling  brass  tag.  "  Nor 
next  Sunday,"  he  had  reflected,  fitting  the 
key  into  his  lock.  "  Perhaps  the  Sunday 
after,"  he  had  pondered,  reappearing  from 
within  and  placing  his  boots  with  precision 
side  by  side  on  the  threshold.  And  when 
the  promised  day  had  dawned  he  had  man- 
aged to  restrain  himself  yet  another  week. 

"  Anyhow,"  thought  Mother,  as  the  three 
sat  on,  Cousin  Lemuel  having  declined  tea, 
"  we'll  escape  a  whole  evening  of  it.  I  must 
tell  him  pretty  soon  that  we're  dining  out." 

Then  Son  burst  in  and  saved  the  situation. 

"  Cousin  Lemuel ! "  he  cried  ecstatically. 
"  Oh,  you  don't  know  how  I  wanted  you  !  It's 
rained  all  day',  and  I  tried  to  write  a  story, 
but  it  was  horrible,  and  then  I  began  to  wish 
and  wish  that  you'd  come.  And  I  want  to 
explain  to  you  —  "  He  broke  off,  remember- 
ing his  unscientific  mind.  After  all,  it  didn't 
really    matter    about    the    invention.     What 
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mattered  was  that  Cousin  Lemuel  was  here, 
holding  Son's  hand  in  one  of  his  and  patting 
it  softly  with  the  other. 

"Why  didn't  you  send  for  me?"  Son 
said  reproachfully  to  Mother.  "  I  didn't  hear 
the  bell  at  all !     I've  lost  all  this  time." 

"  Only  a  few  minutes,"  apologized  Father, 
surprised  on  glancing  at  the  clock  to  find 
that  he  spoke  truth. 

Son  spent  the  next  hour  motionless  at 
Cousin  Lemuel's  side,  listening  to  his  occa- 
sional remarks  on  the  condition  of  the  stock 
market,  the  state  of  the  weather,  or  the  activ- 
ities of  the  National  Hide  and  Buckskin 
Bank,  of  which  he  had  been  the  paying  teller 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  To  these  last 
Son  lent  strict  attention,  for  he  had  visited 
Cousin  Lemuel  once  in  business  hours,  and 
had  never  forgotten  how  he  had  given  out 
crisp  bank-notes  to  a  humbly  waiting  line  of 
people.  Ever  since,  Cousin  Lemuel  had 
seemed  to  him  very  rich  and  great. 

Son  sat  faithfully  on,  though  the  nerves  in 
his  legs  had  begun  to  twitch,  and  the  desire 
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to  change  his  position  amounted  almost  to 
physical  pain.  Finally  his  supper  was  an- 
nounced, and  Cousin  Lemuel  arose,  —  as  a 
matter  of  form. 

It  was  an  embarrassing  moment  for  Mother. 
Cousin  Lemuel  was  very  sensitive.  "  Touchy, 
/  call  it,"  Father  always  said  bluntly,  when 
this  quality  was  under  discussion. 

"  If  I  could  only  tell  him  where  we're 
dining,"  Mother  reflected,  "  it  would  be  all 
right.  But  I  can't  mention  Aunt  Winifred, 
for  she  hasn't  noticed  his  existence  for  years." 
Mother  remembered  certain  remarks  of  the 
redoubtable  and  witty  old  woman  at  Cousin 
Lemuel's  expense.  She  felt  a  twinge  of  con- 
science, for  they  had  made  her  smile. 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  she  said  nervously,  " we're 
going  out  to  dinner.  But  you  mustn't  think 
of  leaving  yet.     Please  sit  down  again." 

Cousin  Letnuel  remained  standing,  and 
quickly  drew  himself  together.  His  voice 
trembled  a  little  when  he  spoke. 

"  I  must  be  going,"  he  said.  "  It's  getting 
late." 
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There  was  an  uncomfortable  pause. 

Then  Son  came  up,  and  lifted  his  face  to 
Cousin  Lemuel's.  His  whole  heart  was  in  his 
eyes. 

"  Come  and  have  supper  with  Baby  and 
me,"  he  said.  "  Please  do  !  Oh,  Mother,  let 
him  stay !  " 

Mother  caught  at  the  suggestion  eagerly. 

"Do,  Cousin  Lemuel!"  she  cried.  "It 
would  be  such  a  delight  to  the  children." 

By  the  time  they  had  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing him  to  do  what  he  desired,  the  cereal  had 
ceased  smoking  and  had  in  fact  grown  so  cold 
that  it  had  to  be  sent  to  the  kitchen  again. 
But  that  was  a  detail. 

Mother,  who  went  down  with  them,  did 
not  fail  to  catch  Cousin  Lemuel's  suspicious 
glance  through  the  dining-room  door,  nor  his 
look  of  relief  at  seeing  that  the  big  table 
was  not  set.  "  How  lucky  I  didn't  order 
their  supper  in  the  nursery !  "  she  thought. 
Then  she  excused  herself  hurriedly  and  ran 
off  to  dress,  for  Aunt  Winifred  kept  early 
hours. 
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Father  was  upstairs  already,  banging  about. 

"  Thank  Heaven  I  haven't  any  relative  like 
that !  "  he  called  out  savagely  from  his  room, 
ripping  off  his  collar. 

Mother  took  out  two  shell  hairpins  without 
reply,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  scored. 

"  How  about  your  great-aunt  Susan  in 
Worcester !  "  she  then  called  out  sweetly. 

The  rest  of  the  dressing  was  accomplished 
in  silence.  Meanwhile  things  were  going 
smoothly  in  the  dining-room.  The  meal  over, 
Baby,  pleased  at  company,  graciously  con- 
sented to  accompany  the  visitor  back  to  the 
library,  and  even  to  sit  on  his  knee,  from 
which  precarious  slope  she  slid  down  at  the 
end  of  half  a  second.  Then  she  went  away 
without  ceremony  to  her  own  domain,  having 
decided  at  a  glance  that  Cousin  Lemuel  was 
not  of  those  who  may  be  fed,  driven,  or 
stalled  in  corners  behind  sofas,  and  was  there- 
fore unsuited  to  her  purposes. 

At  last  Son's  time  had  come.  With  a  sigh 
of  content  he  got  out  his  stamp  collection, 
and    holding  the  big    book    under    his    arm, 
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settled  himself  on  the  sofa,  drawing  Cousin 
Lemuel  down  beside  him. 

"  Did  you  ever  collect  stamps?  "  asked  Son, 
opening  the  volume  on  his  knees. 

Cousin  Lemuel  shook  his  head.  But  he 
looked  long  and  earnestly  at  every  page,  as 
Son  turned  each  slowly,  expounding  and  ex- 
plaining. In  this  collection  he  and  Father 
were  at  present  equally  absorbed,  and  many 
an  hour  had  the  two  spent  over  it  in  happy 
comradeship,  satisfying  a  common  interest  in 
lands  and  people  far  away. 

"  What  did  you  do  when  you  were  a  little 
boy?"  asked  Son  finally,  closing  the  book. 

Cousin  Lemuel  drew  his  brows  together, 
trying  to  gather  up  memories  of  that  forgotten 
time. 

"  Never  mind  !  "  cried  Son.  "  Did  you 
ever  travel  ?  M 

"  Yes,"  said  Cousin  Lemuel,  brightening. 

"  Oh,  where  ?"  Son  asked.  "  I  wish  /could ! 
Tell  me  about  it." 

"  I  went  to  Bermuda  once,  —  about  twenty 
years  ago,"  was  the  reply. 
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"  What  was  it  like?" 

11  Very  nice,"  said  Cousin  Lemuel.  "  I 
used  to  sit  on  the  hotel  piazza  and  watch  the 
young  ladies  and  the  young  gentlemen  play- 
ing lawn  tennis.     It  was  very  gay." 

"  Was  it  pretty  in  that  country?" 

Cousin  Lemuel  pondered  a  moment.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  him  to  classify  what 
passed  under  his  eyes  in  this  way,  since  there 
had  been  no  one  to  question  him  as  to  his 
impressions.  He  would  have  liked  to  satisfy 
Son. 

"  The  roads  were  straight,"  he  began  tenta- 
tively. "  They  were  made  of  broken  oyster 
shells." 

He  looked  at  his  interlocutor  narrowly, 
fearing  his  disappointment.  But  Son  was 
filling  in  the  meagre  outlines  for  himself. 

"  I  know  what  grows  in  the  tropics  !  "  he 
said.     "  You  must  have  seen  palm  trees  !  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  there  were  palms,"  agreed  Cousin 
Lemuel.     "  Palms,  of  course." 

And  when  Son's  bedtime  came  the  old 
man  was  thinking  of  oyster  shells  no  longer, 
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but  of  trees    whose    forms   were  quaint  and 
curious  and  whose  shade  was  deep. 

About  three  weeks  after  this,  Mother  came 
in  one  afternoon,  tired  out.  She  had  been 
motoring,  and  an  hour  from  home  had  come 
a  light  snow-flurry.  The  chains  had  been 
left  behind,  and  the  machine  had  skidded 
continually. 

"  There's  nothing  that  gets  on  my  nerves 
like  skidding/'  Mother  announced  to  Father, 
as  they  finally  descended  in  safety. 

"  That's  obvious,"  Father  wanted  to  retort, 
but  he  refrained.  "  I'm  going  in  next  door 
to  speak  to  Holworth  for  a  minute,"  he  said 
instead. 

11  I  won't  see  any  one!'  Mother  directed  the 
maid  who  opened  the  door.  "  Say  I'm  not 
at  home."  She  turned  for  a  moment  to  give 
another  order,  and  then  ran  upstairs. 

It  was  that  instant's  turning  that  did  all  the 
damage. 

Cousin  Lemuel,  just  rounding  the  corner, 
saw  the  motor  at  the  house  and  hurried  his 
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footsteps.  A  shy  pink  showed  in  each  cheek, 
and  his  blue  eyes  had  lost  their  vagueness. 
He  was  quite  breathless  when  he  reached 
the  steps.  The  door  was  uncurtained,  for 
Mother  was  still  waiting  to  pick  up  a  piece 
of  Italian  lace  for  it  at  auction.  Through 
the  polished  glass  he  could  see,  furred  and 
glowing  rosy  in  spite  of  the  state  of  her 
nerves,  her  whom  he  loved  as  a  daughter, 
and  to  whom  he  always  referred  in  his  inmost 
thoughts  as  his  "little  girl."  His  pulses 
quickened  when  she  looked  toward  the  door 
and  saw  him,  as  he  thought.  He  raised  his 
hand  to  his  silk  hat  and  pressed  the  bell.  A 
moment  later  he  was  descending  the  steps, 
having  carefully  dropped  two  pasteboards 
into  an  extended  card  tray. 

The  maid  watched  him  in  some  uneasiness 
of  mind.  Mother's  tone  had  been  petulant,  — 
an  unusual  circumstance  which  allowed  her 
no  exercise  of  discretion.  What  was  to  be 
done? 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  the  children,  sir?" 
she  bethought  herself  of  calling  out. 
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"  No,  I  thank  you,"  he  answered  her  with 
distant  courtesy.  "  Some  other  time.  Not 
to-day  —  not  to-day. " 

Son  saw  the  cards  on  the  tray  when  he 
went  down  to  supper.  He  ran  into  the  pan- 
try at  once  to  make  inquiries,  but  could  not 
find  the  parlor-maid,  who  was  in  her  own 
quarters,  engaged  in  those  long  and  serious 
preparations  that  are  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
an  evening  out.  He  ran  up  to  Mother's 
room  next.  There  was  a  slip  pinned  to  the 
door  bearing  in  her  neat  handwriting  the 
words  "  Do  not  knock."  He  stood  there, 
baffled,  —  a  poor  little  Adam,  barred  out  of 
his  Garden  of  Eden  by  flaming  swords. 

Mathilde  insisted  on  his  going  to  bed  early 
because  he  had  not  eaten  his  supper  and 
must  therefore  be  ill.  Could  she  have  minis- 
tered to  his  heart  as  she  did  to  his  body,  what 
a  wonderful  person  she  would  have  been, 
this  Mathilde,  who  sat  outside  his  door  until 
half-past  ten  and  then  went  to  bed  with  con- 
science clear,  having  done  her  whole  duty  as 
she  saw  it. 
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Son  could  not  sleep.  If  Mother  was  out 
when  Cousin  Lemuel  came,  why  hadn't  Mary 
brought  him  up  to  the  nursery  to  wait  for  her? 

Cousin  Lemuel  was  awake,  too,  in  his  room 
at  the  hotel.  He  had  not  even  begun  to  un- 
dress. He  was  thinking  strange  thoughts 
for  him. 

The  hall  boy,  coming  along  to  collect  the 
shoes,  did  not  find  any  outside  of  Cousin 
Lemuel's  room,  so  he  passed  on  to  the  next. 

When  Son  obtained  an  explanation  from 
Mary,  it  was  only  a  partial  one.  For  who 
could  have  guessed  that  the  poor  old  gentle- 
man would  fail  to  realize  the  impossibility  of 
seeing  from  the  lighted  hall  any  one  stand- 
ing without,  in  the  gathering  darkness  of  the 
short  winter  afternoon? 

Mother  laughed  at  Son's  anxieties  when  he 
confided  them  to  her.  "  You  carry  the  bur- 
dens of  the  whole  world  on  your  shoulders," 
she  said.  But  she  wrote  a  note  to  Cousin 
Lemuel,  inviting  him  to  dinner  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  and  left  it  herself  at  the  hotel. 
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Next  morning  when  she  opened  her  mail 
Son  was  at  her  elbow. 

"  Is  there  an  answer  ?"  he  queried. 

"  Answer  to  what?"  she  replied  absently. 
"  No,  there  isn't.     Run  along." 

"  She  didn't  know  what  I  was  talking 
about,"  he  thought  sorrowfully,  as  he  went. 

When  he  came  home  from  school  he  found 
that  she  had  gone  to  Philadelphia  with 
Father  on  one  of  those  sudden  business  trips 
she  was  always  ready  to  join. 

Son  stood  in  the  confusion  of  her  room, 
and  watched  her  maid  putting  things  to  rights. 
He  picked  up  one  of  her  handkerchiefs,  —  a 
pretty  feminine  thing  of  lace  and  embroidery 
that  somehow  made  the  room  seem  more 
motherless  than  before.  It  was  not  good  to 
be  a  child.  For  people  left  you  all  alone 
with  anxieties  that  they  did  not  even  know 
you  had. 

It  was  on  Saturday  that  Mother  returned. 

"  Has  the  letter  come?"  Son  asked  her 
gravely. 

This  time  she  did  not  inquire  what  he 
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meant,  but  began  at  once  to  search  through 
the  pile  that  had  accumulated  during  her 
absence. 

"  I  haven't  come  to  it  yet,"  she  said,  trying 
to  speak  reassuringly.  "  But  it's  here,  of 
course.     I'll  find  it  in  a  minute." 

It  was  not  to  be  found. 

11  I'm  afraid  he's  ill,"  she  said. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  Son  answered.  "  Per- 
haps he  thought  you  didn't  want  to  see  him," 
he  added  slowly. 

"  How  stupid  of  him  !  "  she  exclaimed  in 
some  impatience.  "  But  I  must  send  and 
look  him  up.     How  would  you  like  to  go?" 

"  It's  not  me  he  wants,"  said  Son.  "It's 
you.     Oh,  Mother,  he  loves  you  so  !  " 

An  expression  of  utter  incredulity  crossed 
her  face. 

"Why,  no,  he  doesn't,"  she  said.  "  What 
put  such  an  idea  into  your  head?" 

Son  put  his  arms  around  her  neck  and 
hugged  her  tight. 

"  Do  you  think  that's  so  funny?"  he  asked. 

u  Oh,  Son,  Son!"  she  cried,  burying  her 
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face  on  his  shoulder.     "  I  don't   know  any- 
thing.    Tell  me !  " 

Son  loved  the  little  perfumeless  perfume  of 
Mother's  clothes  as  he  sat  beside  her  in  the 
motor,  the  tilt  of  her  hat,  the  feel  of  her 
glove  when  his  hand  touched  it,  for  her  eyes 
looked  to  him  and  her  heart  beat  in  tune  to 
his  as  she  took  over  the  burden  he  had  car- 
ried unaided  all  these  days. 

Her  world  looked  so  different  in  the  light 
that  this  last  half-hour  had  cast  that  she  was 
scarcely  surprised  at  the  information  given  in 
a  matter-of-fact  tone  by  the  clerk  at  the  hotel 
office.  Still  she  did  not  seem  able  to  think 
what  to  do.  For  many  minutes  she  stood 
there,  staring. 

"  He  was  here  for  years,"  volunteered  the 
clerk  at  length,  moved  to  sympathy.  "  Long 
before  /  came.  We  asked  if  there  was  any 
dissatisfaction,  and  he  said  '  None  at  all.' 
Just  paid  his  bill  and  left." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mother,  and  turned 
away.  "We  shouldn't  find  him  at  the  bank, 
—  it's  after  hours,"    she    whispered    to  Son. 
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"  We'll  go  home  and  telephone  Father.  That's 
the  best  thing  to  do.  He  went  directly  to  his 
office  from  the  train." 

While  she  telephoned  Son  stood  by,  and  in 
his  presence  she  controlled  her  agitation  and 
spoke  quietly. 

"  He'll  ring  me  up  as  soon  as  he  finds  out," 
she  said,  hanging  up  the  receiver.  "  He's 
going  to  talk  to  Mr.  Janeway  —  that's  the 
president  of  the  bank — if  he's  in  town." 

They  waited  in  suspense  for  ten  long  min- 
utes. When  the  call  came,  Son,  watching 
Mother's,  face  saw  it  turn  white. 

"  What  is  it?"  he  cried  in  dread. 

"  I'm  afraid,"  she  answered,  and  wished 
that  she  had  not. 

When  she  had  finished  talking  she  arose, 
and  with  both  hands  on  Son's  shoulders  stood 
looking  down  at  him. 

"  Mr.  Janeway  doesn't  know  where  he  is," 
she  said.     "  Cousin  Lemuel  has  resigned." 

Still  looking  at  him,  she  perceived  that  he 
had  failed  to  understand.  He  was  such  a 
little  boy.     She  was  always  forgetting  that. 
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"  He  isn't  there  any  more/'  she  explained 
gently.  "  Behind  the  little  window,  you 
know." 

This  time  Son  understood.  He  was  al- 
most overwhelmed  by  the  magnitude  of  this 
disaster.  It  made  Mother's  heart  ache  to 
see  how  he  trembled. 

"  Don't !  "  she  said,  drawing  him  within 
her  arms.  "  Oh,  Son  !  he  must  have  been 
very  unhappy  to  give  up  his  work !  ' 

"  Why  did  they  let  him  ?  How  could  they  ?  " 
Son's  voice  was  sharp  with  indignation. 

Mother's  face  hardened.  Son  had  never 
seen  it  look  so  stern. 

"  They  didn't  want  him  any  more.  He 
was   old    and  slow.     They  were  glad  of  an 
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She  looked  into  Son's  hurt,  shocked  face, 
and  everything  in  her  melted. 

"  Perhaps  they  didn't  know"  she  said,  and 
added  humbly,  —  "  like  me." 

Then  she  gave  him  a  hurried  kiss,  as  if  she 
had  just  remembered  that  there  were  things 
to  be  done. 
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"  I've  got  to  go  and  meet  Father,"  she  said. 
"I'll  be  back  soon." 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  take  me  ?  "  he  asked, 
aghast. 

11  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  she  cried.  u  I  can't  tell 
what  — "  She  shuddered  at  her  thought, 
and  went  out. 

Never  had  Son  felt  so  utterly  alone.  There 
were  no  sounds,  even  from  the  street.  He, 
too,  must  do  something,  or  his  heart  would 
break.  But  what?  In  his  despair  words 
came  back  to  him,  — words  in  Mother's  voice. 

11  Perhaps  they  didn't  know." 

They  must  be  told,  then !  Son's  face 
cleared,  and  his  eyes  shone,  as  he  ran  over 
to  the  desk  and  began  busily  turning  the 
leaves  of  the  telephone  book.  Janeway. 
That  was  the  name!  But  which?  There 
were  so  many  Janeways  in  the  book.  He 
must  go  down  the  list.     That  was  all. 

Son  went  at  it  with  his  customary  attack, 
brows  knit  and  forefinger  laboring.  There 
was  nothing  on  the  page  about  bank 
presidents.      Grocers,  tailors,  doctors — Yes 
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Bank  presidents  —  No.  Through  the  names 
of  all  the  Janeways  whose  occupations  were 
indicated,  he  drew  a  line  in  pencil. 

4<  I'll  have  to  call  up  the  rest,"  he  decided. 

His  fifth  attempt  succeeded.  But,  alas  ! 
Mr.  Janeway,  the  right  Mr.  Janeway,  who 
was  indeed  a  bank  president,  was  out. 

"  Oh,  please,"  implored  Son  desperately, 
"  tell  me  where  he  is  !  " 

Fortunately  for  Son  it  was  the  afternoon 
in  of  the  Janeway  butler.  He  was  a  human 
butler,  fond  of  boys. 

"  He's  at  a  directors'  meeting,"  came  the 
prompt  answer.  "  There's  a  directors'  meet- 
ing at  the  bank  at  five.  Who  shall  I 
say—" 

The  butler  stood  nonplussed.  He  had  been 
cut  off. 

"  It  was  a  little  lad,"  he  reflected,  "  and  he 
wanted  Mr.  Janeway  bad.  Talked  like  a  man, 
too.     So  I  answered  him  like  one." 

In  the  private  office  of  the  president,  at  a 
table  of  San  Domingo  mahogany,  sat  the 
officers  of  the  National  Hide  and  Buckskin 
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Bank.  They  were  very  black  as  to  coats  and 
very  white  as  to  collars,  and  if  there  were 
hearts  under  their  waistcoats  they  were  not 
conscious  of  them.  For  the  heart  is  a  negli- 
gible quantity  when  ii;  comes  to  a  directors' 
meeting. 

"  Gentlemen,"  began  Mr.  Janeway,  "  as  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  business  to  attend  to,  we 
had  better  come  to  order. " 

The  gentlemen  moved  slightly  and  fixed 
their  eyes  on  the  speaker. 

"  The  first  matter  before  us/'  continued  the 
president,  "  is  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Lemuel 
Patterson,  our  paying  teller.,, 

He  paused.  Hearing  no  comments,  he 
went  on. 

"This  was  made  in  a  manner  somewhat 
unusual,  —  to  use  no  harsher  term.  Last 
Monday  morning,  without  notice,  and  during 
my  absence  in  Pittsburg  Mr.  Patterson  re- 
mained away  from  the  bank.  He  made  no 
explanation  whatever.  In  the  shortest  pos- 
sible note,  addressed  to  me  and  mailed  to 
my  house,  he  stated  that  he  wished  to  resign. 
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Nothing  more.  The  note  was  not  forwarded, 
and  it  was  therefore  not  until  my  return  to- 
day that  I  received  it." 

"  Casual !  "  remarked  the  vice-president. 

"  So  it  appeared  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Janeway 
coldly.  "  It  seems,"  he  added,  "  that  his  rela- 
tives did  not  know  of  it  until  to-day,  either. 
He  has  moved,  and  they  were  looking  for 
him  not  two  hours  ago.  They  have  undoubt- 
edly found  him  by  this  time." 

"How  are  the  books?"  a  voice  asked 
sharply. 

A  few  crows'  feet  shaped  themselves  about 
Mr.  Janeway's  eyes. 

"  I  lost  no  time  in  examining  them,"  he 
said.     "  They  are  perfect." 

"  What  possible  motive  .  .  ."  mused  the 
vice-president 

But  Mr.  Janeway  was  glancing  at  the  mem- 
oranda before  him  on  the  table.  The  motives 
actuating  old  paying  tellers  in  performing 
out-of-the-way  actions  concerned  him  not 
at  all. 

"  We  all  know,  gentlemen,"  he  resumed  in  a 
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tone  of  finality,  u  Mr.  Patterson's — er  —  limita- 
tions. We  have  had  many  years  in  which  to 
familiarize  ourselves  with  them.  Now,  if  you 
agree  with  me  that  a  little  new  blood  —  " 

He  stopped  short,  displeased.  Some  one 
had  dared  to  knock  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in  !  "  he  ordered. 

He  was  prepared  to  make  short  work  of 
the  intruder.  But  so  great  was  his  surprise 
when,  in  obedience  to  his  summons,  the  door 
opened  and  admitted  a  small  boy,  that  his 
mantle  of  austerity  fell  from  him,  leaving 
nothing  to  distinguish  him  from  eleven  other 
solemn  and  dignified  personages  in  Son's 
eyes. 

"  Please  excuse  me  for  interrupting,"  said 
Son,  trying  to  pick  out  his  man.  "  It's  very 
important." 

11  Let's  have  this  important  business,"  said 
Mr.  Janeway,  with  an  unmistakable  smile. 
44  But  first  —  may  I  ask  how  you  got  in?" 

So  that  was  the  president,  —  the  man  of 
power.     And  he  wasn't  cross  a  bit ! 

"That  was  easy!"    Son    answered  with  a 
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little  laugh,  forgetting  for  an  instant  in  his 
relief  the  importance  of  his  errand,  —  "I'm 
so  small.  I  just  slipped  in  behind  the  man 
who  was  closing  up  the  grating.  He  never 
saw  me !  " 

11  Who  told  you  where  to  come?  " 

II  I  walked  along  until  I  heard  voices.  Then 
I  knew  the  meeting  must  be  in  here." 

A  gleam  of  interest  showed  on  the  faces  of 
the  seated  ones. 

M  How  did  you  find  out  that  there  was  a 
meeting?"  asked  Mr.  Janeway. 

"They  told  me  at  your  house,  —  over  the 
telephone.  I  had  to  speak  to  you,  so  I  came 
right  down.  I  knew  the  way,  because  I've 
been  here  before  —  to  see  Cousin  Lemuel." 

Mr.  Janeway  began  to  understand.  "  Oh  !  " 
he  said. 

Son's  face  had  suddenly  grown  intent.  No 
more  social  amenities !  Too  much  time  had 
been  spent  already  in  preliminaries. 

II I  came  to  tell  you  about  him,"  he  said. 
u  Go  on,"  the  president  answered. 

Son  struggled  for  expression.     He  looked 
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around,  and  every  face  was  kind.    That  made 
it  easier ! 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Janeway !  "  he  burst  out,  "  if 
Cousin  Lemuel  didn't  have  the  bank —  I  think 
he'd  die." 

No  one  spoke. 

Son  went  on.  "  He's  told  me  about  it 
often,"  he  said.  "  Every  morning  he  wakes 
early,  and  then  he  lies  with  his  watch  in  his 
hand,  he's  so  afraid  he  might  go  to  sleep  again 
and  be  late.  The  bank's  all  he  has,  except 
Mother,  and  he  only  comes  to  see  her  once 
in  a  while, —  on  Sundays.  He  has  the  bank 
every  day !  " 

Son  stopped  and  came  up  close  to  Mr. 
Janeway's  chair. 

"You  didn't  know!"  he  said.  "You 
couldn't  —  of  course.  Cousin  Lemuel  never 
told  you.  But  he  thinks  about  the  bank  all 
the  time.  He  can't  even  remember  what  he 
used  to  do  before  he  came  here." 

So  deeply  in  earnest  was  Son  that  he  never 
noticed  Mr.  Janeway's  arm  put  gently  about 
him. 
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11  It's  all  a  mistake !  "  he  cried,  his  eyes 
filling.  "  Cousin  Lemuel  wouldn't  have  left 
for  the  world.  Only  he  didn't  care  what  he 
did,  he  was  so  unhappy.  It  was  all  because 
he  thought  Mother  didn't  want  him  —  when 
she  really  did.  Nobody  wanted  him,  he 
thought.  Not  Mother  —  or  you  —  or  any- 
body in  the  world.     But  you  do,  don't  you?  " 

Son  was  hanging  on  Mr.  Janeway's  face 
with  eyes  and  lips  and  all  his  being. 

There  was  a  heavy  silence. 

Then,  "  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Janeway,  putting 
his  other  arm  around  Son. 

"  I  knew  it ! "  cried  the  latter,  almost 
delirious  with  joy.  He  quivered  with  the 
excitement  of  reaction  from  his  previous 
uncertainty. 

"  Will  you  go  and  explain  to  Cousin  Lem- 
uel ?  "  said  Mr.  Janeway,  to  steady  him. 

Son's  face  fell. 

"  We've  got  to  find  him  first,"  he  answered. 

"  Isn't  he  found  yet? "  shouted  the  presi- 
dent, springing  up  so  suddenly  that  he  over- 
turned   his    chair.       "  Gentlemen,    you    will 
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excuse  me.  An  important  matter.  Mr. 
Woodrough  will  take  my  place." 

The  vice-president,  to  whom  he  referred, 
had  arisen,  and  was  engaged  in  picking  up 
the  chair  that  had  been  knocked  over.  "  It's 
broken,"  he  muttered.    u  Go  along,  Janeway." 

Mr.  Janeway  went,  holding  Son  by  the 
hand. 

The  whereabouts  of  Cousin  Lemuel  were 
discovered  in  the  end  by  a  simple  expedient. 
It  was  Mother  who  thought  of  it,  when  she 
and  Father  drew  up  before  the  hotel,  and 
saw  a  line  of  hacks  standing  near  the  entrance. 

"Why  not  ask  the  cabmen?"  she  said. 

Poor  Cousin  Lemuel  had  not  used  much 
skill  in  covering  his  tracks.  He  had  only 
wanted  to  get  out  of  the  way,  like  a  hurt 
animal  that  retires  without  outcry  to  nurse 
its  wounds  as  best  it  may.  It  did  not  take 
ten  minutes  to  unearth  the  very  man  who 
had  transferred  him  and  his  trunk  to  their 
new  quarters. 

Cousin  Lemuel  had  just  passed  the  sixth 
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longest  day  of  his  life.  Waking  early,  he  had 
taken  his  watch  from  under  his  pillow  by 
force  of  habit,  and  had  held  it  in  his  hand, 
musing.  As  he  observed  for  the  millionth 
time  the  delicately  chiselled  gold  face,  his 
thoughts  went  back  to  that  good  friend  whose 
gift  it  had  been,  Son's  maternal  grandfather, — 
cousin  by  blood,  —  brother  by  a  heart's  need. 
Of  his  relatives  this  one  alone  had  never 
failed  him,  loyal  in  full  and  prosperous  years 
to  the  companion  of  his  youth.  Gone  long 
ago.  What  business  had  that  old  pain  of 
loss  to  crop  up  again  to-day? 

He  put  the  watch  back  and  tried  to  lie 
still  a  few  more  minutes.  Then  he  gave  it 
up,  dressed,  and  went  down  to  breakfast.  He 
still  shrank  from  the  new  waiter  who  served 
him  in  the  new  dining-room,  and  ordered  a 
boiled  egg  that  he  might  swallow  it  quickly, 
though  it  was  his  habit  to  eat  two  lamb  chops 
every  morning. 

The  meal  over,  he  took  his  hat  and  went 
out  briskly,  with  every  appearance  of  haste. 
Once    around   the  corner   his   steps  faltered 
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and  became  quite  slow  and  feeble,  as  they 
had  every  day  that  week. 

He  was  deadly  tired  when  he  came  in  to 
lunch.  Going  out  again  afterwards  was  not 
to  be  thought  of.  He  went  up  to  his  room, 
where  no  eye  of  stranger  was  upon  him,  and 
sat  down.  Hour  after  hour  he  sat  there, 
neither  moving  nor  thinking.  When  there 
came  a  knock  at  the  door,  he  did  not  rouse 
himself  to  answer. 

"  They've  got  the  wrong  room/'  he  thought 
listlessly.     "  It's  for  some  one  else." 

Then  a  shiver  went  through  his  frame,  and 
he  straightened  in  his  chair. 

"  Cousin  Lemuel !  "  cried  two  or  three 
voices  in  confusion  outside. 

It  was  Mother  who  opened  the  door.  He 
got  up,  took  two  steps  toward  her,  swayed  a 
little,  and  in  the  sudden  dark  that  blotted  her 
out  felt  her  two  arms  about  him. 

"  He'll  be  all  right  in  a  minute,"  he  heard. 
"  Only  a  little  faintness.    Turn  on  the  lights  !  " 

Cousin  Lemuel,  coming  back  into  full  con- 
sciousness, kept  his  eyes  closed.    Which  were 
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better, — to  feel  her,  still  kneeling  beside  the 
chair  in  which  they  had  placed  him,  or  to 
look  at  her  and  have  her  get  up?  His  de- 
cision was  not  made  when  some  one  spoke. 
Cousin  Lemuel  opened  his  eyes,  and  saw  for 
the  first  time  the  rest  of  the  group,  —  Father, 
Mr.  Janeway,  and  Son,  the  two  latter  having 
gone  directly  from  the  bank  to  the  old  hotel, 
where  they  had  encountered  the  others. 

"  The  officers  of  the  bank  have  commis- 
sioned me  to  decline  your  resignation,"  said 
Mr.  Janeway. 

"  Mother  didn't  see  you  in  the  hall !  "  cried 
Son. 

Cousin  Lemuel  patted  Mother's  head. 
Since  she  was  still  kneeling  beside  him,  what 
matter  whether  she  had  seen  him  or  not? 

"  Let    us    take    you    home    to    dinner ! n 
begged  Father. 

Cousin  Lemuel  shook  his  head.  He  was 
very  tired. 

"  I'll  come  on  Sunday,"  he  said. 

Then  he  arose,  took  off  his  watch,  leaving 
the    useless    chain    dangling,    and    with   old- 
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fashioned  formality  put  the  watch  into  Son's 
hand. 

"  Oh,  no  !  No  !  M  cried  everybody. 

But  Cousin  Lemuel  glowed.  "  I've  always 
intended  it  for  him/'  he  said.  And  he  looked 
so  happy  as  he  stood  there,  with  pink  in  his 
cheeks  and  blue  in  his  eyes,  that  they  dared 
protest  no  more. 

"  Let's  go,"  whispered  Mother.  "  He's 
had  excitement  enough." 

"  We'll  see  you  at  the  bank  on  Monday. 
Good-bye  !  "  said  Mr.  Janeway. 

"  Good-bye  !  "  echoed  Father  and  Son. 

Mother,  who  had  suggested  going,  lingered. 
11  Good-bye,  dear  !  "  she  said. 

"  Good-bye,"  whispered  Cousin  Lemuel. 
11  Good-bye,  my  little  girl ! " 
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QON  passed  it  every  morning  on  his  way 
to  school.  It  was  an  ugly  red  brick  build- 
ing, and  any  one  could  have  told  that  it  had 
been  erected  with  charitable  intent.  It  had 
all  the  indications.  Son  had  often  seen  some 
shy  little  old  head  appear  at  one  of  the  win- 
dows, to  be  withdrawn  at  the  next  instant. 

"Why  don't  they  build  a  lot  of  little 
houses  for  them?"  he  thought  in  happy 
ignorance  of  the  value  of  real  property  in  the 
City  of  New  York.  "  White  wooden  ones, 
with  green  blinds?"  And  he  saw  in  his 
mind  innumerable  tiny  kitchens,  smelt  savory 
smells  from  imaginary  lacquered  stoves,  and 
pictured  in  each  toy  house  an  owner,  impor- 
tant, happy,  holding  in  black  bombazine  un- 
disputed sway  over  her  own  hearth.  "  That 
is  the  way  I  should  do  it !  "  thought  Son. 
He  liked  hospitals :  it  seemed  right  that 
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sick  people  should  be  cared  for  in  long  rows 
of  white  cots,  to  be  discharged  when  cured. 
But  from  this  great,  solid  building  there  was 
no  discharge,  and  for  the  ailment  which  had 
brought  each  inmate  there,  —  age,  —  there 
was  no  cure.  Potential  grandmothers  all,  — 
checked  and  pigeon-holed.  Son's  soul  re- 
belled.    What  a  waste ! 

Son  did  not  possess  a  grandmother  himself. 
Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  in  these  modern 
days,  —  for,  who  knows?  —  had  he  owned 
one  she  might  not  have  had  little  gray  curls 
at  all,  but  a  coiffure  in  the  latest  fashion,  and 
clothes  to  match.  This  would  have  been 
fatal,  for  somewhere  in  the  recesses  of  his 
mind  was  a  very  exact  idea  of  what  an  old 
lady  should  be.  Toward  this  old  lady  of  his 
dreams  he  had  a  feeling,  not  quite  the  same 
as  his  love  for  Baby,  nor  yet  like  his  tender- 
ness for  Fulsy,  —  Fulsy,  his  own  puppy, 
whom  he  had  given  to  Nils'  boy  Petersen, 
and  whom  he  still  longed  for  at  night  with 
empty  arms,  —  but  similar  to  both.  So  he 
was  not  at  all  surprised,  in  looking  up  one 
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day  as  he  passed  by,  to  see  her  peeping  out. 
There  she  was  !  Black  dress,  gray  curls,  and 
all.  And  he  took  off  his  cap  and  waved  it  at 
her  with  a  bright  smile  of  recognition. 

"  Mais,  quoi  done?"  cried  Mathilde,  grab- 
bing him  by  the  shoulder  and  hurrying  him 
along. 

Son  did  not  often  stop  to  analyze  Mathilde. 
He  accepted  her  as  he  did  the  Indian  meal 
mush  which  was  sometimes  served  to  him  for 
breakfast.  He  did  not  fancy  it,  but  he  ate 
it  because  of  a  tradition  in  his  family  which 
proclaimed  it  superior  in  sterling  qualities  to 
pleasanter  foods.  This  time  he  thought  her 
over,  and  concluded  that  her  interference  had 
sprung,  not  from  any  objection  to  the  old 
ladies,  —  to  whom  she  would  joyfully  have 
rushed  with  arms  full  of  packages  of  any  size, 
had  such  been  entrusted  to  her  for  them, — 
but  from  an  ineradicable  conventionality  of 
temperament.  She  never  allowed  Son  to 
make  acquaintances.  How,  then,  enlarge 
his  horizon?  That  night  he  asked  Mother 
whether  he  might  not  be  permitted  in  future 
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to  go  to  school  alone.  It  was  not  his  fault 
that  his  motives  were  misinterpreted. 

"  He's  getting  manly  at  last !  "  cried  Father 
in  triumph,  when  the  request  was  repeated  to 
him  by  Mother  during  the  evening. 

"But  the  automobiles  —  " 

"  Nonsense  !  "  Father  interrupted.  "  He 
can  take  care  of  himself.,, 

"He's  so  little—  " 

"  Didn't  want  to  be  seen  with  a  nurse ! 
Quite  right,  too  !  "  Father  said,  not  listening. 
And  in  this  fashion  he  disposed  of  all  further 
arguments. 

Son  started  off  very  happily  next  day,  his 
books  under  his  arm,  while  Mathilde  watched 
him  from  a  third  floor  window. 

"Not'in'  more  for  me  to  do  in  dis  house," 
she  grumbled  to  the  housemaid.  Then  she 
took  up  the  jacket  he  had  worn  last  night 
from  the  hanger,  where  it  had  waited  with 
the  sleeves  full  of  creases  made  by  his  arms, 
and  began  to  brush  it  energetically. 

That  day  Son  did  not  see  his  old  lady,  but 
the  following  morning  she  was  there,  leaning 
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out  of  an  upper  window  with  a  green  flower-pot 
in  her  hand.  Son  stood  quietly  waiting  until 
she  had  watered  the  whole  row  of  pink  tulips 
that  lifted  their  heads  with  such  delicate  stiff- 
ness, making  the  only  spot  of  color  on  the 
dreary  face  of  the  "  home."  When  the  last 
drop  had  been  sucked  into  her  little  bit  of 
brown  earth,  she  looked  down,  saw  him,  and 
leaned  out  perilously  far,  waving  to  him  as 
quickly  as  though  she  had  been  another  boy. 

After  he  had  gone  on  she  continued  to 
stand  there,  though  she  knew  he  was  caught 
behind  some  sternly  shut  door,  where  people 
were  trying  to  put  into  his  head  a  thing  that 
they  called  knowledge.  He  would  not  come 
back  for  hours. 

By  and  by  the  dinner  bell  rang.  She  went 
down  with  the  others,  and  left  as  soon  as  it 
was  over.  There  he  was  again  !  Waving  his 
cap  !     Laughing  !     Running  by. 

Had  she  really  waited  all  that  time  with 
the  single  interruption  of  the  mid-day  meal, 
hovering  between  the  window  and  her  chair? 
Well,  it  didn't  matter,  after  all.      For  she  had 
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watered  her  flowers,  and,  apart  from  eating, 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do. 

After  that  Son  knew  that  as  regularly  as 
he  got  up,  as  regularly  as  he  ate  his  break- 
fast and  started  out,  he  should  see  her, — 
going  and  coming. 

And  the  old  lady,  nestling  about  in  the 
early  morning  on  the  coarse  clean  pillow  case 
which  was  marked  in  ink  in  one  corner,  "  Un- 
sectarian  Home,  No.  568/'  —  at  that  pleasant 
moment  which  comes  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  would  feel  that  something  delightful 
was  about  to  happen  —  Christmas,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort 

Sunday,  which  had  been  for  years  an  event- 
ful day  to  her,  and  the  occasion  of  much  in- 
nocent prinking  before  she  started  out,  ivory 
prayer-book  in  hand,  for  church,  was  now 
a  weariness.  That  and  Saturday.  For  on 
those  days  he  did  not  come.  She  had  for- 
gotten holidays. 

There  was  one  holiday  to  which  she  looked 
forward  from  year  to  year  with  a  stirring  of 
the  pulses  at  the  mere  thought   of  it     On 
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that  day  she  always  got  out  a  little  silk  flag 
that  she  numbered  among  the  dearest  of  her 
possessions,  and  hung  it  out  of  the  window, 
where  above  the  row  of  tulips  it  fluttered 
valiantly  in  the  breeze,  —  Lincoln's  birthday. 

This  time  she  felt  like  a  traitor  to  her  dear 
hero,  that  on  his  day,  instead  of  soaring,  her 
heart  sank.  But  she  fastened  her  flag  in  its 
place,  thinking  all  the  while,  "He's  not  com- 
ing.    He  won't  come  to-day." 

And  then  he  did  come,  after  all,  —  came 
with  his  school  books  under  his  arm,  and  his 
cap  on  the  back  of  his  head,  at  an  angle 
never  tolerated  by  Mathilde.  But  she  was 
away  on  an  unheard-of  holiday  —  gone  to 
meet  at  the  dock  a  sister  newly  arrived  — 
and  Father  and  Mother  were  away  too,  on  a 
motoring  trip.  Son,  who  was  often  absent- 
minded,  had  clean  forgotten  what  day  it  was. 
He  never  remembered  it  until  he  looked  up 
and  saw  the  old  lady  standing  listlessly  be- 
side the  stars  and  stripes.  He  laughed 
outright.  "  How  funny!"  he  said  aloud. 
"  Why,  there  isn't  any  school  to-day  !  "    Then 
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his  eyes  met  those  of  his  friend,  shining  down 
at  him. 

"  There  isn't  any  school  to-day!"  he 
shouted,  making  a  trumpet  of  his  hollowed 
hands. 

She  beckoned,  and  quick  as  thought  Son 
had  run  up  the  front  steps.  He  was  just  going 
to  ring  the  bell  when  the  door  was  opened. 
"How  did  she  ever  get  here  so  soon?" 
thought  Son.  "  But  she  can  move  fast  — 
she's  not  so  much  bigger  than  me." 

"How  do  you  do?"  he  said  politely,  re- 
moving the  rakish  cap. 

"I'm  so  glad  you  came,  after  all!"  she 
answered  with  a  little  sigh  of  pleasure.  "  Will 
you  come  up  to  my  room?" 

Hand  in  hand  they  trotted  up  the  uncar- 
peted  stairs,  —  she  softly,  he  with  a  creditable 
clattering  of  little  stout  shoes. 

"  Whew  !  "  he  said.  "  Perhaps  they  won't 
like  me  to  make  such  a  noise  !  " 

But  she  assured  him  that  "they"  would. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  flight  the  two 
stopped,    and  turning  to  the  right  came   to 
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one  of  many  wooden  doors  just  alike.     u  No. 
301  "  was  painted  on  it  in  black  letters. 

11  That's  my  house-number !  "  she  said,  as 
she  opened  the  door. 

There  was  one  window,  through  which  the 
sun  was  coming  in.  Son  caught  the  pink 
glow  of  the  tulips  on  the  sill. 

"  I'm  glad  the  sun's  shining!  "  he  consoled 
himself,  looking  about  the  bare  space.  A 
little  white  iron  bedstead  in  one  corner,  a 
bureau  in  another.  A  mission  table  without 
a  cloth  occupied  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
there  were  two  chairs  and  a  footstool.  Under 
the  window  was  a  worn  black  leather  trunk. 
That  was  all.  No,  —  not  quite  all.  On  the 
whitewashed  walls  were  hanging,  not  pic- 
tures, but  bits  of  handwriting  in  neat  oak 
frames. 

Son's    old   lady  followed  the  direction   of 
his  eyes. 

"  Can  you  read?"  she  asked  eagerly. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied. 

She  took  him  to  a  chair  under  one  of  the 
frames,  held  his  hand  while  he  climbed  up, 
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and  pointed  with  a  tapering  forefinger  at  the 
manuscript  displayed. 

"Albany,  Feb.  18,  1861. 

Dear  Ann, — 

Having  a  moment's  leisure  at  this  locality 
I  write  to  you.  Old  Abe  has  just  now  been  received 
here.  His  journey  to  the  Capital  is  to  be  a  success. 
The  people  are  rising  en  masse  — the  further  he  goes 
the  greater  will  be  the  numbers.  At  this  place  there 
were  at  least  fifteen  thousand  in  the  crowd.  The  park 
at  the  Capital  here  was  every  inch  of  it  packed,  and 
all  the  trees  were  filled  with  living  beings.  If  you 
have  not  seen  Lincoln  you  will  be  disappointed  on 
seeing  him.  With  his  present  heavy  beard  he  is 
really  a  noble-looking  man.  His  likenesses  are  de- 
cidedly a  mistake  —  " 

"  That's  true  !  "  interrupted  the  old  lady 
softly. 

Son  turned,  and  with  both  hands  on  the 
rim  of  the  chair  looked  down  on  her  absorbed, 
upturned  face. 

11  Did  you  ever  see  him?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes,  after  I  had  received  that  letter  I 
started  at  once  for  Washington,  and  saw  him 
for  myself  when  he  arrived. " 
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"  Tell  me  about  the  war !  M  pleaded  Son^ 
jumping  down. 

11  It's  a  long  story,"  she  warned. 

"  Oh,  good  !  "  he  cried  clapping  his  hands. 
"Please  begin.  Eut  first  —  where's  your 
knitting?" 

"How  do  you  know  that  old  ladies  have  to 
knit?"  she  said  happily,  going  over  to  the 
bureau  and  getting  it  out  of  the  upper  drawer. 
"  They  always  do,  you  know !  " 

"Of  course,"  he  said.  "What  beautiful 
stockings  !     Who  are  they  for?  " 

"  For  soldiers,"  said  the  old  lady,  dropping 
instantly  her  bantering  tone  and  lowering  her 
voice. 

"Soldiers  in  barracks?" 

"  No,  soldiers  at  war,"  she  replied. 

"  But  we're  not  having  war  in  this  coun- 
try !  "  he  cried,  wondering. 

"  This  is  not  the  only  country,"  she  re- 
proved him  gently.  "Somewhere  —  who 
knows  —  they  may  be  needed  when  they 
are  finished." 

Son  watched  her,  awed,  for  her  breath 
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came  quickly,  and  her  eyes  were  alight  with 
what  he  knew  to  be  Mother-love  for  all  the 
soldiers  in  the  whole  world. 

She  settled  herself  in  the  rocking-chair 
and  offered  him  the  footstool,  but  he  pushed 
it  under  her  feet  and  sat  down  on  the  floor, 
clasping  his  drawn-up  knees  with  his  hands 
and  leaning  his  chin  on  them. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  pleaded. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,"  she  began  thought- 
fully, "  there  lived  a  girl.  She  was  almost 
grown  up,  you  know,  but  she  was  little." 

"  Where  did  she  live?"  said  Son,  all  ex- 
pectation. 

"  She  lived  in  a  white  house,"  said  the  old 
lady,  "  with  green  blinds." 

"  Just  the  kind  I  love  !  "  cried  Son  ecstati- 
cally. "  With  roses.  There  were  roses?  "  he 
added  with  some  anxiety. 

"  Crimson  ramblers,"  said  the  old  lady 
promptly. 

Son  unclasped  his  knees  with  a  sigh  of 
satisfaction.     "  Go  on,  please,"  he  said. 

"  She  lived  with  her  aunt,"  his  friend  con- 
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tinued.  "  A  quiet,  kind  aunt,  who  had  never 
been  out  of  her  native  village.  The  girl  liked 
school.  After  the  primary  came  the  high 
school,  and  she  graduated  with  honors.  And 
the  minister  of  her  church,  who  had  lived  in 
cities,  told  her  what  books  to  get  from  the 
library.  She  read  a  great  deal,  —  mostly 
history,  and  the  biographies  of  great  men. 
Then  came  a  rather  dreary  time.  Her  school 
days  were  over,  and  she  did  not  wish  to  read 
any  more  of  the  events  in  busy  lives.  She 
used  to  lean  out  of  her  little  window  in  the 
gray  of  morning,  when  the  air  was  still  and 
heavy  with  the  sweet  garden  odors  below, 
and  wish  that  something  would  stir. 

"  '  Things  may  happen  to  other  people/ 
her  heart  would  cry  out,  '  but  not  to 
me!'" 

"Did  anything?"  asked  Son. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  lady  joyously.  "  Into 
this  Sabbath  quiet  came  —  a  man." 

"What  kind  of  a  man?" 

"  Just  a  man  !  A  great,  big  young  man,  who 
could  lift  the  girl  with  one  hand  and  put  her 
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over  the  fences  when  they  were  walking  to- 
gether through  the  fields.  All  the  things 
that  the  girl  had  long  since  forgotten  to 
notice  gave  him  the  keenest  pleasure.  The 
tolling  bell  on  the  old  white  church,  the  gay- 
colors  of  the  garden  flowers,  the  smell  of  hay, 
and  the  singing  of  birds  at  sunrise.  She 
learned  to  see  them  all  with  his  eyes. 

"  But  most  of  all  he  loved  the  elms.  By 
day,  when  the  sun  cast  late  afternoon  shadows 
over  them,  or  at  night,  when  they  stood,  silent 
sentinels  under  a  round  yellow  moon,  while 
the  glistening  mist  rose  in  great  clouds  over 
the  marshes." 

"Then  what  happened ?"  said  Son. 

"  Well,  one  day  the  man  took  the  girl's 
hand  and  led  her  up  the  straight  aisle  of  the 
church,  where  the  minister  who  had  directed 
her  reading  married  them,  with  the  aunt  and 
all  her  school  friends  looking  on  from  the 
high-backed  pews. 

"  That  very  day  he  took  her  away,  —  and, 
oh,  she  was  glad  to  go !  But  through  the 
anxious  days  that  followed,  he  looked  back 
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to  that  sleepy  little  town  as  to  an  earthly 
paradise." 

The  old  lady  paused,  and  Son  did  not  in- 
terrupt her  thoughts. 

"The  war  broke  out  almost  at  once,"  she 
resumed  presently.  "  And  of  course  the  man 
volunteered."  She  got  up  and  began  fum- 
bling over  papers  in  the  trunk.  "  This  will  tell 
you  the  beginning  of  it,"  she  said,  coming 
back  with  a  folded  sheet  in  her  hand.  And 
she  began  to  read  : 

"  Head  Quarters,  First  Division. 

Gen.  Williams  (late  Banks)  Corps. 
Maryland   Heights,   September  24th,  1862. 

Gen.  A.  A.  Williams, 

Commanding  Corps. 
Sir, — 

In  conformity  with  orders,  emanating  from 
Headquarters  of  the  Corps,  I  have  the  honor  to  re- 
port upon  the  part  taken  by  my  Brigade,  the  Third, 
of  the  First  Division  of  your  Corps,  in  the  recent 
battle  of  Antietam,  near  Sharpsburg,  on  the  17th 
instant. 

The  enemy,  routed  at  passes  of  the  South  Moun- 
tain on  the  14th,  were  rapidly  pursued  and  brought  to 
a  stand,  near  Sharpsburg,  on  the  westerly  side  of 
Antietam  Creek,  on  the  16th  instant — " 
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"  I'd  rather  have  you  tell  it !  "  said  Son. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  a  little  young  for  the 
official  reports,"  the  old  lady  replied.  "  But 
you  look  as  though  you  could  understand 
anything. 

M  All  that  day  the  Corps  had  nothing  to  do. 
So  they  spent  it — nearly  all  of  them  —  in 
writing  letters.  One  letter  came  —  long  after 
—  to  a  wife." 

"  What  did  it  say?  "  asked  Son. 

"  Pages  and  pages  of — things  that  you 
wouldn't  understand,"  she  replied.  "But  it 
ended  with  this: 

"  ■  If  I  shouldn't  come  back,  I'd  like  to  think  of 
you  in  their  keeping — the  big  fellows  that  listened  to 
all  I  whispered  to  you  that  night.'  " 

"  The  elms  !  "  Son  said. 

"There's  a  lot  more  in  the  report,"  said 
the  old  lady.  "  About  how  they  were  awak- 
ened from  a  brief  sleep  by  a  sharp  firing  of 
musketry  —  how  General  Hooker  was  sorely 
pressed,  and  General  Gordon  brought  his 
Brigade  to  his  support —  how  he  moved  his 
ployed  masses  at  double  quick —  " 
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"  Oh !  "  cried  Son,  "  if  I  could  only  have 
been  there  !  It  doesn't  sound  like  that  in  my 
1  Children's  Stories  in  American  History ' ! 
Mother  read  me  something  out  of  the  Bible 
that  sounded  like  it.  What  was  it  now?  Oh, 
yes,  I  know,  *  The  thunder  of  the  Captains, 
and  the  shouting.'  " 

Son  looked  up,  but  the  old  lady  did  not  go 
on.  He  shuffled  his  feet,  and  she  looked 
down  at  him  smiling. 

"May  I  read  a  little  now?"  she  asked. 
"  I'm  afraid  I  couldn't  tell  this  part." 

She  turned  several  pages,  and  the  leaves 
crackled. 

"These  regiments,"  she  read,  "  were  received  with 
a  galling  fire,  which  they  sustained  and  returned  for  a 
brief  period,  then  fell  back  upon  their  supports.  So 
strong  was  the  enemy  that  an  addition  of  any  force 
I  could  command  would  only  have  caused  further 
sacrifice  without  gain.  The  loss  in  the  2nd  Mass. 
was  severe.  Here  fell  mortally  wounded  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Winfield  Graham  of  this  Regiment  bravely 
fighting  for  his  country. 

"An  official  paper  is  not  the  place  to  express  the 
sadness  the  death  of  this  gallant  officer  brings  to  the 
Regiment  in  which  his  presence  was  so  much  felt,  as 
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well   as   to   many   friends    serving   in   the   army,   to 
whom  —  " 

"But  no  one  must  be  killed  now!"  inter- 
rupted Son,  his  eyes  filling.  "Why,  it's 
only  the  beginning  of  the  story !  " 

The  old  lady  looked  down  into  his  disap- 
pointed face,  and  her  smile  was  the  sweetest 
he  had  ever  seen. 

"  It's  the  end  of  my  story,"  she  said. 

Son  went  home,  and  all  that  day  forgot  to 
do  everything  that  was  expected  of  him,  for 
he  smelled  the  battle  afar  off.  In  the  after- 
noon the  streets  were  gay  with  flags.  He 
longed  passionately  to  do  some  deed  of  hero- 
ism, —  to  sacrifice  his  life,  if  need  be.  Mother 
and  Father  came  home  toward  night,  and 
Son  went  down  to  say  his  prayers.  Instead 
of  mumbling  them  off  as  usual,  with  the 
pleasant  feeling  that  the  doing  of  it  was  sure 
to  rob  the  night  of  cares,  he  faltered  in  the 
middle  and  stopped. 

"What's  the  matter,  Son?"  said  Mother, 
greatly  surprised,  for  she  knew  him  to  be  a 
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happy  soul,  who  generally  took  things  as  they 
came. 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  to  bed,"  he  said. 

"  That  can't  be  it,"  said  Mother  gently. 
"  You  always  go  to  bed  at  this  time.  I  know 
you  wouldn't  make  a  fuss  about  such  a  thing 
as  that." 

Then  he  lifted  to  her  a  face  so  old  and  full 
of  misery  that  it  shook  her  to  the  depths  of 
her  heart,  —  as  nothing  in  her  comfortable 
life  ever  shook  her. 

"  I  haven't  accomplished  anything  all  day," 
he  said.  "  If  I've  got  to  live  like  that,  I  don't 
want  to  live. " 

Then  Mother  took  both  his  hands,  hoping 
humbly  that  she  might  be  able  to  follow 
where  led  this  little  child  of  hers,  and  tried 
to  explain  to  him  that  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected of  a  little  boy  to  do  great  things  every 
day.  So  the  lines  smoothed  themselves  out 
of  his  face,  for  at  eight  it  is  easy  to  forget 
your  wasted  life  in  your  Mother's  arms. 

Father  had  gone  out  to  dinner,  and  Mother 

and  Son  sat  for  a  long  time  together  on  the 
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library  sofa.  In  their  companionship  that 
night  there  was  an  intensity  that  did  not  be- 
long to  the  life  of  every  day  —  "  though  it 
would,"  her  heart  cried  out  in  bitter  self- 
reproach,  "  if  I  didn't  let  a  host  of  things 
come  between !  " 

"  Whatever  happens,"  said  Son  slowly, 
"  when  I'm  grown  up,  —  whatever  I  do,  —  it 
will  all  come  back  to  this." 

"  How  do  you  mean?  "  asked  Mother. 

"  Back  to  this,"  he  repeated.  "  To  all 
these  books  —  with  stories  in  them  that  hap- 
pened long  ago  —  and  the  lamp  —  and  to 
you  and  me  sitting  here  together." 

Mother  looked  at  him,  in  the  serge  jacket 
and  white  collar  which  had  been  substituted 
this  winter  for  sailor  suits,  his  head  all  the 
more  fine  and  delicate  for  the  rougher  clothes; 
his  whole  body  trembling  with  what  he  felt, 
while  he  thus  projected  himself  into  the  fu- 
ture. And  she  determined  to  hold  the  pic- 
ture fast.  Before  he  went  to  bed  he  told 
her  all  about  his  old  lady,  and  obtained  her 
permission  to  ask  her  to  the  house. 
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Son's  old  lady  was  on  her  knees  before  the 
leather  trunk.  The  row  of  tulips  drooped  a 
little,  for  she  had  forgotten  to  water  them 
that  day.  She  shoved  the  papers  one  side,  — 
copies  of  reports  and  all,  —  and  with  quick 
motions  threw  out  one  after  another  various 
articles  of  clothing,  throwing  over  one  arm 
what  she  needed,  and  dropping  the  rest  un- 
heeded on  the  floor. 

Had  any  of  her  fellow  inmates  of  the  Home 
come  in  just  then,  the  little  room,  once  so 
drearily  in  order,  would  have  presented  to 
their  eyes  quite  a  festive  appearance  of  con- 
fusion. But  none  came.  They  did  not  break 
in  upon  her  very  often,  for  she  did  not  suffer 
from  rheumatism,  nor  did  she  have  any  fault 
to  find  with  the  regime  of  the  institution  or 
with  the  food.  There  were  certain  rumors 
about  her.  It  was  whispered  that  she  had 
refused  a  pension  from  the  War  Department, 
saying  that  her  husband's  services  to  his 
country  had  been  freely  given,  and  that  his 
widow  declined  to  accept  pay  for  them.  But 
that  was  long  ago,  when  she  was  young  and 
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could  support  herself  by  teaching.  If  she 
had  foreseen  that  she  must  end  her  days 
as  a  recipient  of  charity,  would  her  answer 
have  been  the  same?  Some  shook  their 
heads,  others  kept  silence,  but  all  in  their 
inner  consciousness  felt  pretty  sure  that  it 
would. 

The  old  lady,  having  laid  the  other  articles 
on  a  chair,  pulled  out  very  carefully  from  the 
bottom  of  the  trunk  the  package  she  had 
been  seeking.  It  was  wrapped  in  a  camel's- 
hair  shawl  and  pinned  with  many  pins.  She 
took  it  in  her  arms  as  if  it  had  been  a  baby, 
and  carried  it  to  the  bed.  When  she  had 
taken  it  out,  she  stood  back  and  looked  at  it. 
It  was  a  dress  of  rich  black  silk,  and  she  had 
not  had  it  on  for  fifteen  years. 

She    hurried    with   her  dressing,   standing 

before  the  mirror  to  comb  out  the  ringlets 

that  kinked  all  the  more  for  the  dampness  of 

the  day.     "  It  always  did  curl,"  she  said  to 

herself.     Then  she  put  on  the  gown,  which 

rustled  not  at  all  when  she  moved,  so  heavy 

and  soft  were  the  folds  of  it,  and  fastened  the 
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real  lace  at  her  throat  with  her  best  cameo 
pin.  Her  cap  was  lace,  too,  and  had  a  violet 
ribbon  on  it.  She  wrapped  her  head,  curls 
and  all,  in  a  solemn  black  silk  scarf,  from 
which  her  sweet  face  and  live  eyes  looked 
out  eagerly.  She  drew  on  her  mitts,  and 
threw  a  pelisse  over  her  shoulders.  Then 
she  was  ready,  and  closing  the  door  softly, 
she  ran  down  the  stairs  and  out  into  the 
street,  where  she  tried  not  to  walk  too  fast. 

To  Son,  no  less  than  to  her,  this  day  had 
been  one  of  anticipation. 

"Why  don't  you  wait  until  to-morrow?" 
Father  and  Mother  had  said.  "  We  won't 
be  in  to-night  until  you  have  finished 
supper." 

Son  had  not  thought  it  polite  to  explain 
to  them  that  their  presence  was  not  neces- 
sary to  his  party.  He  had  begun  his  prepa- 
rations immediately  after  lunch. 

11  You  had  better  have  supper  in  the  dining- 
room,"  the  parlor  maid  had  suggested,  quite 
willing  to  deck  out  the  table  with  silver  and 
candles  for  his  pleasure. 
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"  Oh,  no !  "  Son  had  answered,  "  we're 
going  to  have  it  in  the  nursery." 

"  But  there's  nothing  up  there  but  a  little 
table  and  chairs  !  " 

"  That  doesn't  matter !  "  he  had  replied  in 
glee.  "  They're  big  enough  for  her.  You'll 
see  !  " 

Mathilde  had  stood  with  unusual  patience 
for  a  long  time  at  the  florist's  around  the 
corner,  waiting  for  Son  to  make  up  his  mind 
on  what  flowers  to  spend  his  last  week's  al- 
lowance of  twenty-five  cents.  Finally  he  had 
decided  on  a  tea  rose.  "That  looks  like  her," 
he  had  said. 

"You  can  have  two  for  a  quarter,"  the 
florist  had  remarked,  hardly  knowing  why, 
for  he  was  not  given  to  generosity.  And 
when  Son  had  explained  that  he  did  not 
want  two,  the  man  had  given  him  back  fifteen 
cents. 

Now  the  moment  had  come.  There  she 
was  !  —  On  the  tick  of  the  clock. 

"  Come  up  to  the  nursery,"  said  Son. 

The    nursery   was  a  big  room  with  three 
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windows,  containing  toys  both  masculine  and 
feminine  of  every  sort.  On  one  side  was  a 
much  kicked  sofa  upholstered  in  green  denim, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  room  a  white  painted 
table  covered  with  a  white  cloth  and  set 
for  three.  Around  the  room  ran  a  frieze  of 
animals  marching  in  solemn  procession.  Son 
pulled  out  one  of  the  little  white  chairs  as  he 
had  seen  Father  do  for  Mother,  and  the  old 
lady  made  him  a  formal  courtesy  before  she  sat 
down,  after  which  he  pinned  on  the  rose. 
Then  in  stormed  Baby,  and  all  ceremony 
was  at  an  end. 

"  But,  Baby,"  said  Son,  in  that  gentle  tone 
of  ineffective  protest  used  habitually  by 
elderly  female  relatives,  "  people  don't  drum 
on  the  table  with  spoons  at  parties." 

"  Baby  does,"  was  all  the  satisfaction  he 
got. 

When  he  found  that  his  visitor  did  not 
mind  at  all,  —  appeared  to  enjoy  the  accom- 
paniment, in  fact, —  he  began  to  breathe  freely. 
And  as  the  meal  progressed  it  became  mirth- 
ful,   almost    hilarious.      So  it    seemed    per- 
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fectly  natural  to  Son  to  ask,  when  the  table 
had  been  cleared  away  and  Mathilde  had 
gone  down  to  the  pantry  with  dishes, — 

"What  shall  we  play?" 

The  old  lady's  eyes,  looking  about  for 
ideas,  met  the  frieze  and  were  arrested  by 
the  leopard's  spots. 

"Animals,"  she  suggested. 

"  I'll  be  a  bear  !  "  shouted  Son.  "  What 
shall  Baby  be?" 

"A  lion,"  said  the  old  lady.  "A  little 
furry  one,  that  never  eats  anybody." 

But  Baby  said  she  wanted  to  be  a  zebra. 

"  It's  because  we  can't  have  horses  in  this 
game,  for  they're  not  wild,"  explained  the 
bear.  "  She's  crazy  about  horses,  and  she 
thinks  zebras  are  the  nearest." 

"Then  I'M  be  the  lion,"  said  the  old  lady, 
getting  down  on  all  fours  and  growling 
dreadfully. 

Father  and  Mother,  climbing  the  stairs 
heard  unusual  noises.  Above  all  the  din  — 
could  it  be?  —  they  looked  at  one  another. 
Yes,  it  surely  was    the    voice  of  their  Son ! 
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When  they  opened  the  door,  the  old  lady 
arose  at  once,  smoothed  out  the  folds  of 
her  dress,  and  looked  up  at  them  without 
embarrassment. 

"  We  were  just  playing  animals,"  she  said. 

Father  and  Mother  thought  that  they  had 
never  seen  so  charming  a  picture.  The  color 
in  her  cheeks  was  that  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  rose,  —  the  tint  of  skin  and  daintily  mod- 
elled throat,  framed  in  old  lace,  that  of  its 
outer  petals.  Face,  form,  and  hair,  —  all  old, 
and  beautiful  not  in  spite  of  this,  but  because 
of  it.  All  old  but  the  eyes.  Those  were 
ever  young,  for  back  of  them  burned  the  fire 
of  an  indomitable  spirit.  A  daguerreotype 
come  to  life. 

11  My  Son  tells  me  you  are  interested  in  the 
war,"  said  Father.  "  If  you  wouldn't  mind 
coming  down  to  the  library,  I'd  like  to  show 
you  some  oimy  letters." 

The  four  went  down  together,  and  Father 
began  searching  in  one  of  the  table  drawers. 
"  Here's    one  !  "     he    said,    and    began    to 

read: 
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'  "  Willard's  Hotel, 
September  3rd,  1863. 

Dear  Sir,  — 

Brigadier  General  Gordon  has  come  in  entirely 
worn  out,  and  he  has  not  a  staff  officer  left.     I  am 
quite  willing  to  volunteer,  and  if  I  can  receive  a  staff 
appointment  will  join  him  at  once. 
Yours  truly, 

Charles  Warren. 

It  will  be   of  great  service  to  me  if  the   above 

arrangement  can  be  made. 

Geo.  H.  Gordon, 

Brig.  General,  U.  Sts." 

"  That  was  grandfather,"  he  explained, 
looking  at  Son. 

The  old  lady  was  looking  at  him  too. 
"  His  grandfather  !  "  she  said  softly.  "  It 
was  the  Brigade  to  which  my  husband's  regi- 
ment belonged. " 

"Your  husband!"  cried  Father.  "Was 
your  husband  an  officer?  I  don't  even  know 
the  name  yet !  " 

"  Winfield  Graham,"  she  said. 

"  That's  an  honored  name  to  every  one," 
said  Father  quickly. 

Son's  eyes  grew  big.     That  was  the  name 
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of  the  officer  in  the  story.  The  one  who  had 
been  killed  at  Antietam.  The  soldier  who 
had  written  the  letter  home.  The  man  who 
had  married  the  girl  of  the  white  house  and 
the  roses. 

"  Why,  it  was  you  all  the  time  !  "  he  said. 

She  drew  him  to  her  and  kissed  away  his 
tears.  "  I  won't  tell  you  any  more  like  that," 
she  comforted  him.  "  You  see,  when  I 
told  it  to  you  I  thought  I  didn't  know 
any  other.  I  can  tell  you  a  much  better 
one  now." 

Son's  drooping  spirits  rose. 

"What  about?"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  about  a  fairy,"  she  answered. 

"What  did  she  do?" 

"  It  was  a  boy  fairy.  He  was  very  power- 
ful. And  one  day  when  he  was  floating 
through  the  air,  looking  about  all  the  time  to 
see  what  good  he  could  do  —  " 

"  What  happened  ?  "  said  Son. 

"  He  came  to  a  tree  that  had  been  touched 
by  frost  when  it  was  young.  It  was  dead. 
And  the  boy  fairy  waved  his  wand  over  it  —  " 
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11  Yes?"  queried  Son. 

11  And  the  sap  began  to  flow,  and  the  little 
leaves  to  sprout,  —  and  —  it  had  come  to  life 
again !  "  she  cried,  giving  him  a  great  big 
hug. 
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THE   LITTLE    PINK   GIRL 


IT  is  easy  to  fix  the  epoch  of  the  Little  Pink 
Girl.  She  was  born  after  the  craze  for 
golf  had  subsided  somewhat,  and  at  just  about 
the  time  that  auction  was  succeeding  plain 
bridge.  When  dancing  came  in,  and  every- 
thing else  was  done  for  and  forgotten,  she  was 
seven.  That  winter  everybody  in  the  whole 
world  was  dancing.  Some  people  danced  for 
their  figures,  because  they  were  too  fat;  others 
danced  because  they  were  stiff  in  the  joints, 
and  wanted  to  limber  up  a  bit.  Some  danced 
because  they  fancied  that  they  looked  well 
that  way;  and  many,  many  others  because 
other  people  did,  and  so  they  thought  they 
must. 

But  the  Little  Pink  Girl  danced  because  she 
couldn't  help  it.  She  danced  out  of  her  bed 
and  into  her  bath,  out  of  her  bath  and  into  her 
fleecy,  fluttery  petticoats  —  for  at  seven  she 
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still  wore  petticoats,  because  little  girls  don't 
need  to  be  slinky.  She  danced  while  Hortense 
was  buttoning  her  coat  up  to  the  chin,  and 
while  she  was  having  her  hat  put  on.  She 
floated  down  the  staircase  on  her  way  to  school 
as  you  and  I  used  to  do  long  ago  in  dreams, 
just  touching  the  handrail  with  her  finger  tips. 
She  hovered  past  the  big  butler,  who  held  open 
the  door  for  her,  with  Hortense  hurrying  in 
her  wake;  and  as  she  went  by,  she  flashed  at 
him  such  a  look  of  comradeship,  and  of  early- 
morning  happiness,  that,  when  she  had  gone, 
he  did  not  shut  the  door  immediately  — 
though  at  other  tmes  he  was  very  particular 
about  not  letting  the  cold  air  into  the  house 
—  but  stood  looking  after  her  thoughtfully 
until  she  had  turned  the  corner.  For  the  Little 
Pink  Girl  and  the  big  butler  were  intimate 
friends. 

The  Little  Pink  Girl  was  intimate  friends 
with  everybody  —  with  the  furnace  man, 
who  wore  an  ash-covered  derby  on  the  back 
of  his  head;  with  the  under  laundress,  whose 
name  was  not  even  known  up-stairs;  with  the 
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footman  who  was  leaving,  and  the  footman 
who  had  just  come  to  take  his  place;  with  the 
cook,  who  dressed  beautifully  all  in  white,  like 
a  trained  nurse;  and  with  the  parlor  maid, 
who  had  hair  like  spun  gold  under  her  pretty 
little  cap. 

The  Little  Pink  Girl  had  two  older  sisters, 
just  as  Cinderella  had,  but  there  the  analogy 
ended.  The  sisters  never  cared  for  dolls  after 
the  Little  Pink  Girl  arrived.  She  began  pink. 
The  first  time  they  ever  saw  her  she  was  in 
a  pink  bassinet,  with  a  pink  thing  over  her. 
And  at  first  sight  of  her,  the  mother  that  was 
folded  up  somewhere  deep  down  in  each  of 
them  woke  up,  and  never  went  to  sleep  again. 
So  the  Little  Pink  Girl  had  no  less  than  three 
perfectly  good  mothers.  It  was  a  great  many, 
of  course,  but  she  found  no  difficulty  in  using 
them  all.  One  came  in  handy  when  she  fell 
down  and  hurt  herself;  another  when  she  broke 
her  doll's  head;  a  third  when  she  wanted  her 
hand  held  in  the  dark.  If  the  Little  Pink 
Girl  happened  to  be  in  trouble,  she  had  only 
to  look  up  to  see  a  pair  of  arms  stretched  out; 
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she  had  only  to  run  toward  them,  to  be  folded 
to  one  breast  or  another. 

Love  did  not  spoil  the  Little  Pink  Girl.  She 
gave  as  good  as  she  got.  She  was  a  very  spend- 
thrift of  this  great  leveller  of  social  distinctions, 
a  past  master  in  the  art  of  fusing  classes.  The 
big  butler  and  the  owner  of  the  house,  for 
example,  were  both  very  dignified  personages, 
indeed,  who  took  themselves  so  seriously  that 
without  her  there  might  have  been  between 
them  a  great  gulf  fixed.  But  when  the  latter, 
descending  of  a  Saturday  morning  into  the 
front  hall,  happened  to  spy  the  former,  all 
dressed  up  in  his  tail  coat,  anxiously  bending 
over  a  diminutive  perambulator  into  which  he 
had  just  fitted  a  much-worn  Teddy  bear,  what 
could  he  do  but  halt  and  remain  stealthily 
where  he  was,  for  fear  of  disturbing  these 
operations? 

After  the  pillows  had  been  smoothed,  and  a 
small,  not  too  clean  blanket  shaken  out,  he 
might  venture  to  continue  on  his  way,  for 
now  it  was  only  fair  that  he  should  have  his 
turn.     Under  these  circumstances,  what  more 
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natural  than  that  a  warm  smile  of  compre- 
hension should  pass  between  the  two,  before 
the  owner  of  the  house  faced  right  about,  pre- 
senting his  back,  that  his  outer  garment  might 
be  summarily  elevated  at  the  neck,  and  pulled 
down  at  the  seam,  which  the  Little  Pink  Girl 
had  discovered  to  be  the  accepted  and  correct 
way  of  dealing  with  overcoats  and  their  in- 
mates ? 

"Oh,  Daddy!"  the  Little  Pink  Girl  would 
implore,  dancing  all  the  time.  "Won't  you 
come  for  a  walk  with  me?" 

And  then  often  she,  and  the  owner  of  the 
house,  and  the  Teddy  bear,  would  all  go  along 
together;  and  the  owner  of  the  house  would 
tell  Hortense  politely  that  they  didn't  need 
her  just  then,  and  he  would  end  by  wheeling 
the  tiny,  white  carriage  himself,  because  the 
Little  Pink  Girl  had  forgotten  it  in  her  joy, 
and  it  couldn't  very  well  be  left  to  block  up 
the  sidewalk. 

Very  much  later  in  the  morning  he  would 
turn  up  at  his  office,  and  scowl  and  look  pre- 
occupied, and  tell  everybody  that  he  had  been 
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unavoidably  detained;  and  the  office-boy  with 
the  surreptitious  grin  and  the  big  ears,  the 
stenographer  with  the  wonderful  puffs,  the 
clerk,  and  the  two  partners,  would  all  waste 
a  great  deal  of  what  remained  of  the  short 
half  day  in  futile  conjectures  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  delay. 

The  Little  Pink  Girl  was  decorated  with  a 
very  high  order  of  intelligence.  She,  of  course, 
had  no  idea  what  the  order  was,  so  it  didn't 
matter  about  discussing  it  before  her.  And 
every  mother  she  had  was  determined  that 
the  mistakes  that  had  been  made  in  her  own 
education  should  not  be  repeated  in  that  of 
this  blossom  that  had  sprung  up  in  the  garden 
after  the  other  flowers  had  got  almost  ready 
to  be  cut. 

"I  don't  think  she  ought  to  go  to  a  big 
school/'  said  one  of  them  with  decision. 
"She'll  get  so  slangy  and  fresh.  You  don't 
know  how  easy  it  is  when  you're  with  a  lot 
of  girls." 

The  younger,  taller,  prettier,  and  less  orig- 
inal Mother  looked  at  her  in  scorn. 
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"Imagine  her  ever  getting  slangy!"  she  re- 
torted, drawling  her  words. 

Having  little  imagination  herself,  she  en- 
joyed belittling  this  quality.  As  for  the  drawl, 
it  was  impossible  to  break  her  of  it,  though 
every  one  tried  assiduously.  They  might  just 
as  well  have  let  her  alone,  for  it  was  going  to 
break  itself  year  after  next,  when  fitted-in 
belts  should  have  succeeded  loose  ones.  Each 
phase  of  adolescence  has  its  own  little  unde- 
sirable habits,  varying  with  the  individual. 
If  they  had  but  realized  it,  their  Little  Pink 
Girl  was  sure  to  come  to  them  some  day,  too. 
But  they  fondly  believed  otherwise. 

The  third  Mother  refrained  from  directing 
the  conversation,  because  she  was  the  eldest, 
and  would  not  be  mean  enough  to  press  so 
unfair  an  advantage.  She  fairly  hated  au- 
thority; it  was  always  prone  to  interfere  with 
getting  light  on  interesting  subjects.  She  kept 
hers  where  she  could  put  her  finger  on  it  if 
need  be,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  This  method 
differed  from  that  of  most  of  her  associates, 
each  of  whom  pampered  hers  like  an  overfed 
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lap  dog,  dragging  it  out  to  be  aired  on  every 
occasion. 

The  discussion  as  to  schools  grew  hot,  and 
did  not  lead  to  anything.  The  eldest  Mother, 
reflecting  that  the  question  would  not  have 
to  be  settled  for  several  years  yet,  since  the 
primary  course  of  education  the  Little  Pink 
Girl  was  pursuing  was  good  for  that  period, 
finally  interposed  mildly: 

"Mrs.  Goodhue  Smith  has  just  invited  her 
to  join  little  Goodhue's  dancing-class.  It's 
taught  by  a  Russian.  The  boys  wear  satin 
bloomers  and  Russian  blouses.  It's  too  sweet 
to  see  them,  Mrs.  Smith  says." 

"Huh!"  cried  the  Mother  who  had  advo- 
cated small  schools.  "What  do  they  learn, 
I'd  like  to  know?  No  private  class  is  thor- 
ough. She's  going  to  be  a  corker  at  dancing ! 
Oh,  do  send  her  to  dancing-school!" 

"Yes,  do!"  the  unimaginative  Mother 
seconded  her  eagerly.  "Don't  you  remember 
how  we  wasted  our  time  at  Gwendolin  Mon- 
tagu's class?  Do  send  her  to  dancing-school! 
Do!" 
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"I  was  going  to,"  answered  the  eldest 
Mother  deferentially,  "if  you  agreed  with  me 
that  it  would  be  the  best  thing." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had  already  declined 
seven  invitations  to  private  classes  for  the 
Little  Pink  Girl. 

Thus  it  was  decided  by  a  unanimous  vote 
that  there  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done.  The 
Little  Pink  Girl  was  forthwith  entered  at  danc- 
ing-school; the  dancing-school;  the  only  danc- 
ing-school; the  dancing-school  to  which  all 
those  ever  lured  away  to  private  classes  for 
two  generations  had  returned  humbly;  the 
school  to  which  they  could  ever  after  point  in 
triumphant  refutation  of  those  grumblers  who 
discoursed  to  them  upon  national  instability 
or  the  sweeping  away  of  the  city's  landmarks. 

The  dancing-lessons  were  held  in  a  Louis 
XVI  ballroom,  very  large,  with  a  door  at  each 
end.  The  mothers  came  in  at  one  door,  and 
the  children,  having  first  deposited  their  coats 
and  hats  in  one  of  the  dressing-rooms  down- 
stairs, at  the  other.  Between  these  doors  the 
myriad   lights  of  two  huge   chandeliers   were 
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dazzlingly  reflected  in  a  vast  sea  of  highly 
polished  floor,  covered  all  over  with  cryptic 
squares  and  lines. 

Just  inside  the  visitors'  entrance,  under  the 
gallery  from  which  the  governesses  and  nurses 
leaned  toward  their  charges,  was  a  platform, 
and  upon  the  platform  stood  a  small,  satin- 
wood  desk,  with  fresh  flowers  on  it,  and  beside 
the  desk  a  chair.  To  the  children,  this  emi- 
nence was  a  throne,  and  upon  the  throne  sat 
the  godmother. 

Sometimes,  when  they  were  new,  they  were 
just  a  little  bit  puzzled  as  to  whether  the  lady 
was  a  godmother  or  a  queen.  She  dressed 
very,  very  beautifully,  in  such  clothes  as  they 
never  beheld  anywhere  else,  because  as  a  rule 
grown-up  people  are  very  particular  about 
saving  theirs  for  occasions  where  children  do 
not  figure.  But  this  lady  wore  hers  for  the 
children's  pleasure,  and  her  reward  was  the 
appreciation  of  eyes  that  saw  true.  They  were 
such  shimmery,  soft  clothes  !  She  must  be  a 
queen  — 

Quick !  Some  one  has  tumbled  on  the  slip- 
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pery  floor.  A  crumpled  heap  of  muslin  and 
lace  —  a  hair-ribbon  awry  —  a  scramble  — 
some  hard  winks  to  wink  away  the  tears  — 
and  lo !  the  throne  is  empty  —  two  arms  are 
about  the  sufferer,  there  are  soothing  words 
relative  to  Pond's  Extract  and  a  hurt  knee, 
there  are  smiles,  hair  put  back  with  gentle 
touch  —  and  off  flies  the  injured  one  blithely, 
with  her  partner,  just  as  if  nothing  had  oc- 
curred. In  the  newcomer's  mind  all  doubts 
are  settled,  once  and  forever.  No  queen  would 
leave  her  throne  thus  precipitately!  It  takes 
a  godmother  to  do  that ! 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  lesson,  the 
Little  Pink  Girl  had  already  learned  this  and 
several  other  things.  She  had  learned  that, 
upon  entering  at  the  farther  door,  she  must 
make  a  low  courtesy  to  the  teacher  of  dancing, 
who  stood  in  evening  dress,  ready  to  welcome 
her.  She  knew  that  he  would  return  it  by  a 
formal  salutation,  which  was  the  most  pleasing 
recognition  of  her  personality  yet  vouchsafed 
her  during  the  short  span  of  her  life. 

This  greeting  over,  the  Little  Pink  Girl  had 
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learned  that  with  propriety  she  might  traverse 
the  vast  expanse,  holding  out  her  skirts  on 
either  side,  and  employing  a  method  of  pro- 
gression designated  as  the  "sliding  walk."  It 
consisted  of  turning  your  toes  out  and  pointing 
your  feet  exquisitely,  and  it  would  get  you 
where  you  wanted  to  go  in  a  surprisingly  short 
space  of  time. 

There  was  one  fearful  moment  of  indecision 
at  the  outset,  when  the  velvet  benches  seemed 
to  be  crowded  with  other  people's  mothers, 
and  she  couldn't  make  out  where  her  own  were 
sitting,  because  the  faces  were  all  blurs,  being 
so  very  far  off.  But  then  a  hand  went  up, 
and  she  had  found  them,  and  her  heart  leaped, 
and  her  face  wreathed  itself  in  smiles,  and  it 
required  all  her  self-control  to  keep  to  that 
sliding  walk,  which  was  " de  rigeur"  and  to 
avoid  running,  which  would  have  been  a  ter- 
rible breach  of  decorum.  You  could  run  later, 
of  course,  but  with  music,  and  in  double  lines, 
holding  your  partner's  hand.  For  here  every- 
thing had  a  name,  and  a  time,  and  a  purpose 
of  its  own.     And  she  welcomed  order,  because 
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it  was  'order  accompanied  by  the  free  play  of 
her  muscles,  and  the  stretching  of  her  little, 
lithe  body  on  its  tiptoes,  and  gay  music  telling 
her  exactly  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it. 

Not  that  the  music  told  everybody  these 
things.  Some  it  only  bothered,  because  they 
were  so  busy  standing  on  the  squares  with 
their  toes  turned  out  that  they  just  couldn't 
think  of  anything  else.  And  if  the  signal  was 
given  to  walk,  it  was  hard  enough  to  keep  on 
the  line  at  all  without  doing  it  in  proper  time. 
So  they  went  along,  absorbed  in  moving  their 
feet  as  if  they  were  treading  on  eggs,  forgetting 
meanwhile  all  about  their  little  gloved  hands, 
which,  cramped  in  a  very  fever  of  concentra- 
tion, stuck  out  on  either  side,  the  fingers  sepa- 
rated like  the  arms  of  starfish. 

Their  ages  varied  from  three  to  eight,  and 
each  had  his  own  appeal  —  one  awkward,  one 
graceful,  all  utterly  unself-conscious  —  cherubs 
in  sailor  clothes,  with  anchors  or  without;  angels 
straight  from  heaven,  whether  in  blue  bows 
or  pink.  What  matter  what  they  did,  whether 
they  stepped  airily,  or  were  impelled  by  their 
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own  weight?  If  the  young  humming-bird 
arouses  tenderness,  how  about  the  little,  fuzzy 
bear? 

As  the  weeks  went  on,  the  spirit  that  lived 
in  the  feet  of  the  Little  Pink  Girl  became  more 
and  more  submissive.  It  was  a  spirit  that 
fed  on  rhythm,  and  stepped  with  ease  among 
the  values  of  notes  like  a  cat  amid  delicate 
china.  So  it  was  nothing  to  the  credit  of  the 
Little  Pink  Girl  that  she  soon  grasped  so  simple 
a  thing  as  "  Slide,  slide,  slide,  point!  Slide,  slide, 
slide,  point!"  —  an  achievement  that  shortly 
caused  her  to  be  promoted  into  the  second  class. 

At  the  end  of  twenty  lessons  the  godmother 
said  that  it  would  not  do  any  harm  for  her  to 
try  to  keep  up  with  an  older  group;  whereat 
there  was  much  rejoicing  among  the  Mothers 
and  a  tiny  sorrow  at  the  heart  of  their  child 
for  the  loss  of  a  blue-trousered  baby  boy. 

The  first  day,  sitting  in  a  tense  phalanx, 
they  perceived  that  they  might  have  spared 
themselves  all  anxiety  as  to  the  success  of  the 
venture.  The  lesson  opened  with  the  familiar 
"Slide,  slide,  slide,  point!"  greatly  accelerated, 
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for  these  were  not  babies  who  had  to  be  given 
an  interval  to  make  their  feet  do  what  they 
were  told.  The  Little  Pink  Girl  danced  off 
at  the  very  first  beat,  in  perfect  time,  and 
never  even  thought  of  lagging. 

"It's  so  much  easier  fast!"  she  cried,  com- 
ing back  at  last  to  sit  all  floppity  at  the  feet 
of  the  Mothers,  with  her  hair  rumpled  against 
their  knees.  In  two  seconds  she  was  up  again, 
her  body  straight,  her  skirt  between  her  finger 
tips,  one  little  foot  curved  toward  the  floor, 
waiting  till  the  signalling  "one"  of  the  measure 
should  come  around  again.  Not  once  did  she 
make  the  mistake  of  starting  on  "two."  For 
accuracy  was  the  habit  of  her  life. 

Now  the  babies  had  had  only  two  divisions 
of  their  class,  the  first  and  the  second.  But 
in  this  class  there  was  a  third.  To  get  into 
the  third  you  must  have  shown  in  a  sort  of 
trial  by  fire  —  that  is,  in  a  test  that  consisted 
of  dancing  alone  once  or  twice  about  the  room 
—  that  you  had  mastered  the  intricacies  of 
the  waltz.  The  reward  was  a  badge  of  light- 
blue  ribbon.     From  her  opening  day  forward, 
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the  Little  Pink  Girl  was  consumed  by  one 
thought,  one  desire.  She  must  earn  the  right 
to  wear  that  badge. 

Rummaging  about  in  her  jewel-box  one 
afternoon,  the  snooping  Mother  found  a  dis- 
carded one  of  her  own,  spotted,  dusty,  and 
creased. 

"Put  that  on  for  a  minute,"  she  said  in- 
dulgently to  the  Little  Pink  Girl,  who  had  an 
insatiable  desire  for  odds  and  ends  of  ribbon. 
"Let's  see  how  you're  going  to  look  in  it  when 
you  get  one." 

The  Little  Pink  Girl  drew  back,  and  her 
eyes  flashed. 

"No,"  she  said.     "I  won't." 

The  snooping  Mother  locked  the  box  and 
let  the  matter  drop,  though  it  was  very  rare 
for  the  Little  Pink  Girl  to  say  she  wouldn't. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  her  mind  was  not  on  the 
Little  Pink  Girl  just  then;  it  wras  on  boys. 
Thus  she  missed  something  that  might  have 
done  her  good.  For  the  Little  Pink  Girl,  who 
was  in  the  very  midst  of  the  investigating  age, 
the  age  of  delight  in  small  things,  would  yet 
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rather  have  died  than  touch  the  empty  em- 
blem of  an  honor  that  was  not  lawfully  hers. 

By  the  time  that  April  came  the  Little 
Pink  Girl  had  got  to  her  seventh  lesson  in  the 
older  class.  She  was  now  numbered  among 
the  accustomed  and  experienced  pupils.  This 
was  partly  because  the  eldest  Mother  had  sat 
on  a  velvet  bench,  bolt  upright,  through  every 
two-hour  period,  never  taking  her  eyes  from 
the  little  figure,  and  helping  a  great  deal  by 
the  motion  of  her  head.  The  other  Mothers 
thought  that  they  had  been  just  as  faithful; 
they  forgot  that  they  had  only  watched  some 
of  the  time.  They  adored  the  Little  Pink 
Girl,  but  they  had  to  have  a  moment  or  two 
occasionally  for  other  interests.  For  the  eldest 
Mother,  in  comparison  with  the  Little  Pink 
Girl,  other  interests  did  not  exist. 

To-day,  after  the  chauffeur,  who  was  even 
bigger  than  the  big  butler,  had  carried  the 
Little  Pink  Girl  in  his  arms  down  the  front 
steps,  as  he  never  allowed  the  pink-slippered 
feet  to  come  in  contact  with  the  pavement, 
they    whirled    down-town    together,    all    four, 
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and  the  Little  Pink  Girl,  who  was  very  im- 
partial, took  her  turn  upon  the  lap  of  each. 

It  was  a  soft  Spring  afternoon;  the  avenue 
was  alive  with  puffing  motors,  gaily  painted 
buses,  shop-windows  displaying  summer  open- 
ings, and  pedestrians  with  coats  thrown  back. 
The  traffic  was  heavy,  and  they  were  very 
nearly  late.  At  last  they  turned  into  dancing- 
school  street. 

This  was  the  liveliest,  busiest  street  for 
blocks;  at  all  hours  of  every  day  in  the  week, 
automobiles  were  discharging  here  their  loads 
of  bright-coated,  swansdown-edged,  white-fox- 
enveloped  bits  of  humanity;  vehicle  doors 
were  being  opened  and  snapped  to  by  a  green- 
liveried  old  man  who  for  forty  years  had  lived 
in  an  atmosphere  of  children,  so  that  his  cheeks 
were  unwrinkled,  and  his  eyes  shining  clear, 
and  his  hand  ever  ready  to  hold  back  the  too 
eager,  who  were  in  danger  of  falling  on  their 
noses  in  their  hurry  to  get  out. 

The  Little  Pink  Girl  danced  out  of  the  auto- 
mobile ahead  of  the  Mothers,  which  was  al- 
lowed, although  it  was  not  manners,  because 
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at  least  three  pairs  of  eyes  were  needed  to 
keep  track  of  her  quick  movements. 

Then  an  unprecedented  thing  occurred.  In- 
stead of  skipping  up  the  brownstone  steps  as 
usual,  without  a  backward  look,  she  flashed 
leftward,  and,  pink  ballet  slippers  and  all, 
began  running  down  the  street. 

Parallel  with  the  long  line  of  motors,  in 
most  undignified  haste,  the  three  Mothers 
started  in  pursuit.  The  eldest  was  soon  left 
far  behind,  not  because  she  was  too  old  to 
run,  but  because,  it  must  be  confessed,  her 
skirt  was  of  fashionable  cut,  and  would  barely 
allow  her  to  take  abbreviated  Chinese  steps. 
Panting,  she  halted  and  watched  the  other 
two,  who  were  not  thus  impeded  —  their  long 
legs  flying,  their  hair  floating  out  behind. 

It  was  a  curious  spot  for  a  butterfly  chase 
—  this  brown,  dusty,  city  street,  and  the 
listless  chauffeurs,  who  had  been  sitting,  one 
before  another,  in  bored  inaction,  on  the  front 
seats  of  their  vehicles,  were  shocked  into  anima- 
tion by  the  sight  of  it. 

Pretty  soon  the  runners  slowed  down  — 
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hesitated  —  stopped.  The  butterfly  had  ceased 
its  flight,  and  was  hovering  within  easy  reach 
of  their  hands.  And  just  because  they  could 
have  caught  it  unawares,  they  would  not. 

Half-way  down  the  block  —  before  some 
unpretentious  doorways  upon  which  small 
brass  plates  announced  the  occupation  of 
these  residences  by  various  dentists,  dress- 
makers, and  corsetieres  —  an  organ-grinder 
was  making  music.  The  Little  Pink  Girl's 
ear  had  caught  the  faint,  distant  strains  of 
it,  and  it  had  attracted  her  irresistibly.  It 
seemed  as  much  a  part  of  the  awakening  of 
the  world  as  the  daffodils  in  the  florists'  shops. 
The  music  inside  was  at  least  five  minutes 
off — a  long  parenthesis  of  coat-removing, 
pulling  off  of  leggings,  confusion,  crowd,  must 
intervene  before  it  could  be  reached;  whereas 
this  music  could  be  had  upon  the  instant,  and 
without  fuss.  It  was  a  dance  tune,  too.  A 
queer,  syncopated,  cake-walky  dance  tune, 
deliciously  new  to  the  Little  Pink  Girl,  though 
everybody  else  was  sick  to  death  of  it. 

The  organ  man  was  grinding  it  out  with 
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hopeful  insistence,  his  right  arm,  in  its  frayed 
sleeve,  swinging  round  and  round  and  round. 
About  him  was  gathered  a  rather  large  circle 
of  adults.  The  Little  Pink  Girl  paused  on  the 
outskirts  of  it,  and  it  opened  as  if  by  magic 
to  let  her  in.  Friendly  hands  shoved  her  for- 
ward into  the  front  ranks  of  the  spectators, 
and  she  perceived  for  the  first  time  that  some- 
thing was  going  on  inside. 

On  the  pavement,  up  and  down  the  cleared 
space,  backward  and  forward,  swaying,  swing- 
ing, and  bending,  stretching  upon  the  tips  of 
bare,  grimy  toes  twice  as  high  as  the  Little 
Pink  Girl  herself  could  stretch  in  her  pink 
ballet  slippers,  a  child  was  dancing.  She  was 
dressed  in  rags  and  tatters,  which  fluttered 
and  flapped  in  the  gentle  breeze.  An  ecstasy 
of  motion  made  her  great  black  eyes  snap  and 
crackle;  her  olive  cheeks  burned  with  the  de- 
light of  it;  the  twists  of  her  burnished,  blue- 
black  hair  were  all  alive.  By  the  perfection 
of  her  rhythm  the  foolish  melody  was  dig- 
nified; she  was  the  very  spirit  of  the  dance. 

The  spectators,  used  to  showing  how  they 
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felt,  clapped  vociferously,  laughing  and  slap- 
ping their  knees. 

"Go  it,  young  un!"  they  cheered. 

"Bully  fer  the  kid!  She's  the  goods,  all 
right !" 

The  Little  Pink  Girl  stood  for  a  few  seconds 
utterly  still,  save  for  the  feverish  clasping  and 
unclasping  of  her  gloved  hands.  A  great  light 
was  kindling  in  her  face  —  the  light  of  profes- 
sional enthusiasm.  So  might  an  impresario 
feel,  if,  walking  the  midnight  street,  he  should 
suddenly  recognize  in  the  voice  of  some  hum- 
ble sidewalk  singer  the  elements  of  genius. 

The  child  paused,  and  the  Little  Pink  Girl 
went  up  to  her  and  took  her  hand. 

"Come!"  she  invited. 

That  was  all.  In  childhood  no  more  is  neces- 
sary. Nothing  loath,  the  other  came.  And 
the  organ-grinder,  with  many  flourishes,  hat 
wavings,  and  gesticulations,  and  a  kindly, 
sympathetic  gleam  in  his  swarthy  face,  in- 
dicated that  he  wished  them  Godspeed. 

The  Mothers  kept  in  the  background,  watch- 
ing all  the  time.     The  two  children  believed 
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that  they  had  the  pavement  to  themselves. 
No  one  spoke  to  them  as  they  went  along, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  rose-colored  cloth  against 
soiled  cotton;  moist,  sticky  hand  clasped  com- 
panionably  in  the  smooth,  gloved  one.  They 
neither  walked  nor  ran,  these  two  —  they 
danced;  the  bare  toes  no  nearer  the  pavement 
than  the  softly  incased  ones,  but  seeming  to 
flash  above  it  in  light  air. 

Up  the  step  of  the  dancing-school  they  went, 
and  past  the  doorman,  who  had  orders  to  ad- 
mit no  strangers  without  a  visitor's  card  — 
the  waif  of  the  pavements  whom  no  visitor's 
card  would  have  admitted,  and  the  Little  Pink 
Girl,  who,  without  so  much  as  by  your  leave, 
just  brought  her  in. 

They  went  down  to  the  dressing-room  — 
empty  now,  as  it  was  late  —  and  the  Little 
Pink  Girl,  who  had  no  time  to  waste  for  any 
mothers,  burst  through  her  jacket  and  wriggled 
out  of  the  gaiters  —  which  she  still  wore  over 
her  shoes,  because  Hortense  was  afraid  of 
sudden  chills  —  and  then,  as  was  right  and  in 
order  for  those  who  desired  to  dance,  piloted 
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her  charge  up  the  children's  staircase  and  in 
at  the  children's  door. 

The  teacher  of  dancing  had  made  about 
sixty  welcoming  bows  that  afternoon  already. 
He  was  still  standing  near  the  door  when  a 
sight  met  his  eyes  that  caused  his  limber  spine 
to  stiffen  as  if  in  a  permanent  paralysis. 

On  the  threshold  of  his  French  salon  — 
with  its  chandeliers,  its  huge,  rose-curtained 
windows,  its  gay  company  of  children  in  pink 
bows,  in  blue  bows,  in  yellow  bows,  in  slippers 
of  white  and  bronze,  gaily  buckled,  in  diapha- 
nous dresses,  hand-embroidered,  lace-covered, 
pleated,  and  frilled  —  an  alien  child  was  stand- 
ing, a  dark,  piteous  bird,  with  no  bright  plu- 
mage, a  little  lost  wren  in  this  tropical 
aviary. 

A  dull  red  flushed  the  face  of  the  teacher 
of  dancing,  a  dangerous  glitter  shone  in  his 
eye.  His  lips  were  about  to  move  when  some- 
thing in  the  look  of  the  Little  Pink  Girl,  who 
was  firmly  holding  the  hand  of  the  visitor, 
arrested  the  words  upon  them.  She  was  look- 
ing at  him  in  perfect  confidence,  the  point  of 
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her  sweet  little  chin  upturned,  her  lips  smiling. 
She  was  fairly  bubbling  over  with  triumphant 
joy. 

"Oh,"  she  whispered,  "I  have  brought  you 
the  most  wonderfullest  little  girl !  She  dances 
beau-ti-fully  !  /  found  her  !  I  found  her  danc- 
ing in  the  street. "  Then,  turning  to  her  pro- 
tegee :  "  Do  you  know  how  to  make  a  courtesy  ? 
Look  !    It's  this  way." 

The  teacher  of  dancing,  after  a  second's 
hesitation,  made  one  bow;  after  two  seconds, 
he  made  another.  The  number  of  bows  he 
made  in  each  year  was  almost  incalculable; 
when  one  thought  how  many  he  must  have 
made  in  his  thirty  years  of  teaching,  it  was 
hard  to  imagine  him  ever  with  an  unbending 
back.  Yet  never  had  he  been  called  upon  to 
make  a  bow  under  such  untoward  circum- 
stances as  this.  It  was  the  most  difficult 
achievement  of  his  life.  And  the  reason  he 
did  it  was  that,  though  the  skies  should  fall, 
and  his  reputation  for  correctness  with  them, 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  avert  this  doom 
by  breaking  the  Little  Pink  Girl's  heart. 
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Standing  stiff  and  still,  without  outward 
show  of  the  turmoil  within  him,  he  scanned 
the  faces  of  the  pupils  for  traces  of  surprise, 
consternation,  resentment.  Surprise  he  saw, 
but  no  sign  of  the  other  two  emotions.  For 
these  were  children,  and  children  have  only 
welcome  —  warm,  delighted  welcome  —  for 
another  child ! 

The  fat  man  at  the  piano  was  playing  a 
truly  enlivening  waltz,  and  the  second-class 
children  were  revolving  about  the  room  vigor- 
ously, hoping  for  promotion.  Never  had  the 
myriad  electric  lights  shone  so  gloriously. 
Never  had  the  polished  floor  reflected  so. 

"Hold  out  your  skirts/*  whispered  the  Little 
Pink  Girl,  releasing  the  other's  hand,  and 
stepping  in  front  of  her.     "Like  this." 

She  began  to  waltz.  And  at  the  second  beat 
of  the  measure,  the  slender,  bare  feet  of  her 
companion  took  up  the  rhythm  and  followed. 
For  she,  too,  was  at  the  age  that  does  not 
know  shyness,  and  for  which  self-consciousness 
does  not  exist. 

All  the  other  children  stopped.    They  stood 
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for  an  instant,  and  then  began  to  walk  after 
the  two,  drawn  as  by  magnets. 

The  teacher  of  dancing,  watching  the  strange 
child's  performance,  grew  suddenly  alert.  He 
was  a  lover  of  his  profession,  else  his  enthu- 
siasm would  never  have  lasted  so  many  years. 
Incidentally,  he  had  made  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

"She  should  be  educated,"  his  thoughts 
ran.  "Private  lessons  from  me  —  and  ballet 
dancing.  —  Give  them  room,"  he  ordered  the 
pupils  in  a  strong,  recovered  voice.  "Don't 
crowd  like  that,  children.  Don't  you  know 
they  can't  dance  if  you  don't  give  them 
roomr 

The  floor  was  theirs,  the  strange  child's 
and  her  little  guide's.  No  one  drew  breath. 
All  were  watching  the  two  pairs  of  feet,  point- 
ing slenderly;  one  pair  trained,  in  pink  ballet 
slippers  and  pink  socks,  like  two  rosebuds, 
with  the  dimpled  knees  bending  above  them, 
the  pink  dress,  outspread  fan-like,  revealing 
the  lace-frilled  drawers  underneath;  the  other 
pair,   nude,   calloused,   but   for   all   that  deli- 
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cately  veined  and  beautiful,  with  the  blood 
showing  through  the  transparent  nails  — 
free  feet,  unhampered,  untrained,  yet  one 
with  the  music,  too,  knowing  of  themselves  all 
that  the  man  in  the  dress  suit  was  at  such  pains 
to  teach,  gifted  by  nature  with  a  proficiency 
that  no  art  could  ever  have  brought  about. 

In  the  brown-tinted  cheeks  of  the  Little 
Pink  Girl  the  rose-red  came  and  went;  her 
curls  with  their  lustre  of  brownish  gold  swayed 
to  the  rhythm  of  her  body;  her  fair,  stern  brow 
belied  the  witchery  of  her  eyes,  eyes  that 
glowed,  and  widened,  and  glistened  with  play- 
ing lights,  eyes  that  shone  and  exulted,  because 
they  saw  beyond  peradventure  that  the  other 
little  girl  danced  the  best. 

Presently  the  instrument  of  silence  clicked. 
Instantly  the  Little  Pink  Girl  stopped,  and 
the  other  little  girl  stopped  because  she  did. 
Slowly  the  teacher  of  dancing  came  up  and 
stood  before  the  two  friends. 

"You're  promoted,"  he  said  to  the  Little 
Pink  Girl  in  his  even  voice.  "Third  class. 
Get  your  ribbon." 
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The  three  Mothers,  sitting  hand  in  hand  on 
the  bench,  saw  the  two  approach  the  plat- 
form and  the  desk. 

The  godmother  took  a  ribbon  out  of  the 
drawer,  and  made  as  if  to  pin  it  on  the  dress 
of  the  Little  Pink  Girl.  The  Little  Pink  Girl 
shook  her  head. 

" Please,  hers  first, "  she  said.  "She  does  it 
so  much  better  than  me!" 

So  the  godmother,  with  a  smile,  got  out 
another  ribbon,  and  decorated  with  it  the 
dark-haired  child's  torn  frock.  At  the  same 
moment  she  took  her  by  the  hand.  Still  hold- 
ing the  waif's  hand,  she  pinned  on  the  badge 
of  the  Little  Pink  Girl,  and  as  she  did  so  she 
gave  her  a  kiss. 

Which  was  almost  as  unheard  of  as  the 
thing  that  the  Little  Pink  Girl  had  done. 
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NOBODY  knew  how  long  Mr.  Richard- 
son had  lived  at  the  club.  Those  who 
dined  there  were  accustomed  to  seeing  him 
seated  at  his  own  little  table  in  the  window, 
his  pint  bottle  of  sparkling  Moselle  before 
him,  an  electric  candle  with  a  green  shade 
throwing  a  strong  light  upon  the  viands,  be- 
fore tasting  which  it  was  characteristic  of  him 
to  pause  contemplatively,  with  delicate  hand 
stroking  his  silky  beard. 

While  in  no  sense  a  recluse,  he  seldom  in- 
vited any  one  to  share  his  evening  meal.  He 
disliked,  above  all  things,  being  hurried  — 
goading  nerves  and  digestion,  as  it  were  by 
the  use  of  a  spur,  to  undue  efforts;  a  state  of 
affairs  easily  avoidable  when  he  was  alone, 
since  he  never  went  "on"  anywhere. 

Being  of  a  somewhat  fastidious  appetite, 
he  could  have  wished  that  the  food  had  been 
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less  palpably  adapted  to  masculine  require- 
ments. Something  dainty,  a  feminine  touch 
here  and  there  —  this  would  have  suited  him 
to  perfection.  He  carried  his  mild  antagonism 
to  club  traditions  a  step  farther,  and  experi- 
enced a  feeling  of  irritation  almost  personal 
toward  the  great,  slippery-leather  sofas,  the 
deep,  lounging  chairs,  the  massive,  thick- 
legged  tables  that  solidly  embodied  his  fellow 
members'  ideas  of  comfort. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  of  slender  build  and 
erect  carriage;  his  weight  had  not  varied  a 
pound  in  twenty  years;  his  immaculate  white 
waistcoats  had  an  inward  curve  —  a  fact  in 
which  he  took  a  modest  satisfaction,  adjust- 
ing a  fresh  one  every  evening  before  the  mirror 
in  his  room  up-stairs.  Here,  at  least,  the  chairs 
were  upright  —  graceful  things  of  ancient  gilt 
and  crumbling  enamel,  which  he  had  had  the 
good  fortune  to  pick  up  years  before  at  auc- 
tion and  had  hastily  transferred  to  his  own 
domain,  where,  under  lock  and  key,  he  might 
practise  his  revolutionary  doctrines  without 
offense,  sitting  up  under  his  lamp  with  his 
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book,  straight  as  any  social  leader  in  her  opera- 
box,  as  long  as  he  pleased. 

Though  he  entered  into  other  lives  largely 
as  a  spectator,  he  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
a  judgment  wholly  unbiassed,  approaching 
them  inevitably  in  the  spirit  of  the  playgoer 
who  is  prepared  to  enjoy  the  play,  not  to  criti- 
cise it.  He  had  fallen  into  this  detached  atti- 
tude unconsciously,  years  before,  and  had 
maintained  it  ever  since.  From  his  corner 
table  he  watched  the  surrounding  faces,  read 
in  them  indications  of  the  emotions  below  the 
surface,  glimpsed  or  guessed  at  many  a  life's 
history.  Here  he  was  never  lonely;  he  sat 
apart,  it  was  true,  but  the  wireless  apparatus 
of  his  mind  connected  him  by  a  multitude  of 
currents  with  his  fellow  men.  Thus  he  held 
himself  in  instant  readiness  for  more  personal 
contact  —  should  any  one  have  need  of  him. 

Few  did,  yet  if  any  one  of  these  men  had 
been  asked  point-blank  what  he  thought  of 
Mr.  Richardson,  the  question  would  have 
elicited  instant  and  hearty  commendation. 
But  such  a  query  was  never  put.     The  ma- 
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jority  were  so  used  to  him  that  they  did  not 
think  about  him  at  all.  If  their  glances  rested 
on  him  for  an  instant  now  and  again,  he  seemed 
as  much  a  part  of  the  furnishing  of  the  room 
as  the  drawn  curtain  of  claret-colored  velour 
that  formed  a  soft  and  agreeable  background 
for  his  fine-cut  features. 

To  this  collective  lack  of  perception  there 
was  one  notable  exception  in  the  person  of  a 
lately  acquired  member  —  a  young  lawyer 
named  Nicholas  Holbrook.  Him  the  old  men 
had  added  to  their  ranks  on  the  ground  of  the 
desirability  of  infusing  new  blood  into  an 
ultraconservative  organization.  He  had  lately 
blown  in  from  another  city,  where  he  had 
been  living  for  eight  years  with  a  wife  who 
had  been  the  most  popular  of  one  winter's 
metropolitan  debutantes,  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried at  the  end  of  her  first  season  and  had 
carried  off  to  help  him  make  a  professional 
career.  He  had  returned  to  take  an  opening 
found  for  him  through  her  relatives,  and  they 
had  settled  themselves  in  a  pretty  up-town 
house,  together  with   the  fruits  of  their  long 
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exile  — a  bewitching  daughter  and  two  sturdy 
sons. 

Nicholas  Holbrook  was  an  engaging  crea- 
ture, with  a  smile  that  made  every  one  call 
him  "Nick."  He  had  not  entered  the  pre- 
tentious portals  of  the  club  half  a  dozen  times 
before  all  the  men  he  knew  there  were  doing 
it,  and  in  no  time  at  all  each  new  one  that  he 
met  was  taking  it  up.  Yes  —  even  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. Some  one  had  introduced  the  young 
man  to  him  one  day,  and  entirely  without 
encouragement  and  of  his  own  initiative,  Hol- 
brook had  since  caused  the  acquaintance  to 
progress  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

This  stirred  the  older  man  to  a  secret  and 
intimate  delight.  At  first  he  played  with  the 
sobriquet  in  the  solitude  of  his  distant  win- 
dow, pronouncing  it  surreptitiously  within  his 
beard,  rolling  it  under  his  tongue.  Then,  in 
the  entrance  hall,  with  his  hand  on  his  new 
friend's  shoulder,  he  came  out  with  it  one 
afternoon,  quite  shamelessly  and  openly, 
aloud.  To  his  satisfaction,  his  doing  so  was 
taken   as   a  matter  of  course.     The  ice  was 
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broken  —  the  thin,  filmy  crust  rent  at  a  breath, 
parting  to  reveal  an  infinite  expanse  of  sun- 
dappled  blue. 

But  Nick  was  not  to  be  counted  on  in  the 
evening,  as  he  never  dined  at  the  club.  He 
came  in  sometimes  for  a  minute  on  his  way 
home  and  then  hurried  off,  well-knowing  that 
three  eager  faces  were  already  pressed  against 
the  nursery  window-pane,  awaiting  his  return. 

In  past  days,  after  dinner  Mr.  Richardson 
had  been  wont  to  join  one  group  or  another 
in  the  smoking-room  for  a  little  chat,  not 
sitting  down,  but  passing  on  after  a  few  mo- 
ments to  speak  to  some  one  else.  His  voice 
and  manner  were  so  self-contained,  so  quiet, 
that  the  keen  edge  of  his  wit  was  apt  to  miss 
the  surface  that  it  had  been  intended  to  graze 
and  cut  into  thin  air.  He  would  scan  the 
faces — stolid,  dull,  comfortable,  or  alert,  as  the 
case  might  be — for  a  gleam  of  response  to  his 
remark,  and,  if  it  did  not  come,  he  would  take 
the  sally  back  for  future  trial  upon  a  fresh  sub- 
ject. He  felt  no  disappointment.  It  amused 
him  to  play  his  little  mental  game  of  solitaire. 
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It  was  not  his  fault  that  of  late  years  he 
had  indulged  less  and  less  in  this  his  only  form 
of  social  intercourse.  The  reason  was  not 
far  to  seek.  Let  him  approach  a  knot  of  men 
with  ever  so  unobtrusive  a  step,  stand  ever  so 
still  on  the  outskirts  of  it,  with  ears  attuned 
to  the  pitch  of  the  conversation,  all  these  pre- 
cautions proved  of  no  avail.  The  very  instant 
he  was  perceived,  the  talk  was  scattered  to 
the  four  winds,  and  every  man  jack  of  them 
sprang  to  his  feet. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Richardson!"  one 
would  say.     "Won't  you  join  us,  sir?" 

"Yes,"  another  would  urge  hospitably. 
"Take  my  chair."  And  he  would  shove  toward 
the  newcomer  one  of  the  most  exaggerated  of 
the  glazed  horrors,  in  which  he  had  been 
sprawling  full-length. 

"Thank  you,"  Mr.  Richardson  would  reply 
courteously,  with  the  faintest  red  showing  in 
the  smooth-grained  skin  o  his  thin  cheeks.  "I 
can't  stop  just  now.  Perhaps  I'll  join  you  later." 

Later  he  would  not  join  them,  and  they 
would  not  know  that  he  had  not. 
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Thus  his  aloofness  grew  apace,  fed  by  the 
stupidity  of  the  well-intentioned,  toward  whom 
he  cherished,  however,  no  resentment.  They 
were  his  brothers,  the  only  family  that  he  had, 
and  as  such  he  accepted  them  with  indulgence, 
making  the  best  of  them.  It  was  only  when 
he  became  suddenly  aware  of  a  reflection  of 
their  attitude  in  the  world  outside  that  it 
caused  him  serious  disturbance. 

Time  had  treated  him  politely;  he,  who 
noticed  all  things  else,  had  been  obtuse  to  its 
flight;  year  in,  year  out,  he  had  lived  a  life 
without  variety,  doing  the  same  things  in  the 
same  way.  If  it  had  been  given  him  to  watch 
the  light  dimming  in  another  pair  of  eyes  that 
looked  familiarly  into  his  own,  the  hair  gray- 
ing on  a  beloved  brow,  the  consciousness  of 
age  would  have  come  to  him  more  mercifully. 
As  it  was,  the  awakening  was  ungentle.  It 
occurred  when  he  was  hanging  by  a  strap  in 
the  subway  train  one  afternoon  at  the  rush 
hour,  being  jostled  and  pushed  on  all  sides 
and  barely  able  to  maintain  his  footing.  He 
accepted  this  manhandling  in  a  philosophical 
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temper,  feeling  that,  had  he  wished  to  avoid 
it,  he  might  have  done  so  by  taking  a  taxi. 
Besides,  there  were  interesting  types  amid  this 
turmoil  of  humanity,  though  it  was  difficult  to 
ferret  them  out  in  a  jam  six  deep. 

As  the  train  neared  the  platform  upon  which 
it  was  his  intention  to  alight,  he  began  to  real- 
ize that  it  was  a  toss-up  whether  he  would 
get  to  the  door  in  time  or  no.  He  attempted 
a  sinuous  winding  in  and  out,  in  the  hope  of 
accomplishing  by  skill  what  he  never  could 
have  achieved  by  main  force,  and  was  suc- 
ceeding beyond  his  expectations  when  super- 
fluous aid  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 

The  conductor,  energetic,  perspiring,  in 
dirty  uniform,  and  with  high  purpose  in  his 
soul,  saw  him. 

"Let  the  old  gent  off,  there !"  he  bellowed, 
in  a  hoarse  voice.  "Ain't  you  got  no  respect 
for  age?    Let  the  old  gent  off!" 

The  good-natured  crowd  responded,  and 
Mr.  Richardson  was  impelled  on  his  way  with 
more  haste  than  dignity.  As  the  conductor 
grasped  him  under  the  elbow  for  a  final  shove, 
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his   passenger   looked   him   quizzically   in   the 
eye. 

"This  is  good  of  you,  my  friend,"  he  said. 
"I  hope  some  one  will  do  the  same  for  you 
some  day." 

Nick  was  late  for  lunch.  During  his  eight 
years  of  married  life,  he  had  generally  con- 
trived to  lunch  at  home  on  Saturdays,  and 
his  wife  had  never  known  him  to  fail  of  being 
from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  behind  time.  Yet 
she  was  so  constituted  that  the  latest  offense 
against  the  routine  of  her  existence  caused 
her  a  discomfort  as  acute  and  fresh  as  if  it 
were  the  first  occurrence  of  its  kind. 

"You're  late!"  she  greeted  him  to-day, 
contriving  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  two  little 
boys,  who  were  solemnly  manipulating  the 
soup-spoons  they  held  in  cramped,  clutching 
fingers.  "I  couldn't  keep  the  children  waiting 
any  longer,  so  we  came  in." 

"I'll  just  go  and  wash  my  hands,"  said  the 
delinquent,  springing  up  the  stairs  two  steps 
at  a  time. 
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The  meal  proceeded  in  silence;  the  bouillon 
was  consumed  and  the  cups  removed. 

"Where's  Daddy ?"  asked  little  Gwen  sud- 
denly.    "He's  been  up  there  ever  so  long!" 

The  steps  became  audible  once  more,  de- 
scending with  a  clattering  like  that  of  half  a 
dozen  schoolboys. 

"Coming,  Mother!"  called  Nick,  from  the 
hall. 

It  teased  her  dreadfully  to  be  called 
"Mother,"  and,  indeed,  she  looked  like  the 
veriest  slip  of  a  girl  in  her  softly  clinging  gown, 
with  her  flushed  cheeks,  her  bright,  reproach- 
ful eyes,  her  red  lips. 

Nick  came  over  and  kissed  her,  and  when 
she  smiled,  her  lips  parted,  disclosing  pearly 
teeth. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  all  this  time?" 
she  questioned,  trying  not  to  forget,  in  the 
sunshine  of  his  presence,  what  irregular  habits 
he  had. 

"Guess,"  he  invited. 

"Answering  the  telephone!"  suggested 
Gwen. 
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"'Ookin'  at  de  goldfishes/'  hazarded  Tommy, 
the  infant. 

"Windin'  your  watch,"  put  in  Ned. 

"Reading  the  magazines,"  ended  Mrs.  Nick 
grimly. 

"Right!"  was  the  answer.  "How  did  you 
hit  it,  old  girl?" 

His  wife  winced  at  the  epithet/  "They've  just 
come,"  she  rejoined.  "I  meant  to  put  them 
where  you  wouldn't  see  them  till  afterward." 

Nick  laughed. 

"I  bet  you  didn't  wash  at  all,"  his  eldest 
son  remarked. 

"I  did!"  Nick  asseverated  earnestly.  "Hon- 
est, I  did!"  And  he  held  up  a  pair  of  spot- 
less palms  for  the  critical  inspection  of  his 
offspring. 

"Ned,"  said  his  mother,  "you  mustn't  speak 
to  Father  like  that.  It's  not  respectful.  It's 
really  your  fault  that  he  does  it,  Nick.  You 
oughtn't  to  encourage  him." 

"Do  you  hear,  Son?"  asked  the  parent. 
"Remember,  you're  to  respect  your  poor  old 
Father." 
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Giggles  greeted  this.  Even  Mrs.  Nick  kept 
her  countenance  with  difficulty.  The  ex- 
pression of  dismay  in  the  clear,  youthful  eyes 
was  almost  too  much  for  her. 

"You  always  make  a  joke  of  everything," 
she  said,  half  irritated,  half  amused,  "so  I 
never  can  make  my  point.  But  I  really  mean 
it.  I'm  serious.  YouVe  got  to  give  up  this 
behaving  with  the  boys  as  if  you  were  all  three 
the  same  age.  You  carry  it  too  far.  /  think 
it's  time  they  began  to  call  you  'sir.'  That 
would  remind  them." 

Nick's  face  was  one  protest. 

"cSir!,f  he  cried  indignantly.  "'Sir'!  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing!" 

"/  have,"  she  replied.  "My  brothers  al- 
ways said  it  to  Papa." 

"That's  different,"  Nick  retorted,  with 
some  heat.  "It's  all  very  well  to  say  it  to  a 
white-headed  codger  like  that.  But  imagine 
me  I  It'd  spoil  everything.  We  couldn't  play 
bear !     How  could  we  all  be  bears  and  prowl 

around,  if  one  of  the  bears  had  to  be  addressed 
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"'  Codger  !'"  she  took  him  up,  leaving  the 
main  issue.  "'A  white-headed  codger* !  What 
a  way  to  speak !  If  I  didn't  know  how  much 
you  think  of  my  father  —  " 

"Of  course  I  do!"  he  interrupted.  "You're 
not  used  to  me  yet,  after  all  these  years.  You 
forget  my  early  training.  Why,  my  mother 
spoke  of  all  her  old  lady  friends  to  me  by  their 
first  names.  It  was  ' Mamie '  this  and  ' Susie* 
that  and  l Hannah'  something  else,  and  they 
were  all  over  sixty!" 

"That's  just  it,"  she  rejoined.  "Early 
training !  Your  mother  never  got  over  her 
surprise  at  producing  an  only  son  at  the  age 
of  forty  sufficiently  to  give  you  any.  My 
sons  are  going  to  be  brought  up  to  know  what 
manners  are.  You  can't  begin  too  soon.  They 
already  stand  up  whenever  a  lady  comes  into 
the  room  —  that  is,  if  they  don't  forget." 

"Go  ahead,"  said  Nick  good-humoredly. 
"Train  'em  all  you  like.  You  might  as  well 
have  some  satisfaction.  All  I  ask  is  that  you 
don't  work  the  'sir'  racket  on  me!" 

She  looked  at  him  thoughtfully. 
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"Well/*  she  conceded,  "if  you  really  mind  as 
much  as  all  that !  They  can  practise  on  their 
grandfather,  I  suppose,  though  it's  not  the  same 
as  having  somebody  right  in  the  house. " 

When  the  meal  was  ended,  and  husband  and 
wife  sat  alone  over  their  coffee,  he  reopened  the 
subject. 

"Gwenny,"  he  said  affectionately,  "I  do 
believe  you're  taking  your  lack  of  success  in 
overcoming  the  influences  of  my  youth  to 
heart.    Own  up,  now!    Aren't  you?" 

Her  eyes  grew  soft  as  she  took  in  every  de- 
tail of  his  person  —  his  clean-cut,  mobile  face, 
humorous  when  it  was  animated,  stern  in  re- 
pose; his  vigorous  frame,  with  the  broad  shoul- 
ders; his  nervous,  competent  hands;  above  all, 
the  something  that  was  part  of  all  this  and 
supplemented  it,  the  something  that  she  had 
never  been  able  to  define  or  quite  understand 
—  an  elusive  charm  that  made  him  just  the 
very  nicest  person  in  the  world. 

"There's  nobody  like  you,  Nick,"  she  said. 
"That's  why  I've  always  wanted  you  to  have 
everything'' 
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"I  can't,"  he  replied  soberly.  "Nobody 
can.  Why,  I  couldn't  possibly  learn  your 
kind  of  manners  !  If  I  said  I  would,  just  to 
please  you,  I'd  forget  'em  the  minute  your 
back  was  turned.  Think  of  all  your  other 
failures.  Drafts,  for  one.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber how  hard  you  tried  to  make  me  get  used 
to  drafts?  A  fellow  who  was  brought  up  by 
a  nurse  that  rocked  him  in  front  of  a  register, 
with  a  hot  potato  at  his  ear !  And  what  was 
the  result!    Sniffles,  every  time." 

Mrs.  Nick  ignored  the  instance. 

"You  could  if  you  wanted  to,"  she  main- 
tained. "The  trouble  is  that  you  don't  want 
to.  The  only  reason  Icare  so  much  is  because 
I'm  afraid  you'll  be  misunderstood.  Oh,  Nick, 
I'd  hate  that!" 

"Don't  worry,"  he  soothed.  "Who's  going 
to  misunderstand  me?  Not  your  father;  he 
knows  me  down  to  the  ground.  Not  your 
mother;  she  and  I  get  on  famously.  Who, 
then?" 

"Outsiders,"  said  his  wife.  "People  you've 
just  met.    That  Mr.  Richardson,  for  instance, 
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who  belongs  to  the  club.  Fve  never  seen  any 
one  just  like  him;  he's  a  typical  gentleman  of 
the  old  school.  He  looks  as  if  he  ought  to  be 
kept  in  a  glass  case  and  marked,  'Fragile  — 
handle  with  care/  " 

Nick's  face  lighted.  "He  is  a  good  old 
cock,  isn't  he?"  he  replied  heartily.  "I'm 
glad  you've  met,  and  I  want  you  to  see  each 
other  often.  He  said  he'd  come  up  and  have 
tea  with  you  some  afternoon." 

"There  you  go  again  !"  she  cried,  in  real  ex- 
asperation. " c  Old  cock '  /  Nick,  you're  hope- 
less !  If  Mr.  Richardson  should  ever  hear 
you  ! 

Nick  set  down  his  little  coffee-cup  with  the 
butterfly  handle  and,  coming  over,  leaned 
toward  her  chair  and  took  both  her  hands  in 
his. 

"Perhaps  it's  only  a  question  of  definition," 
he  said  gently,  with  one  of  those  quick  transi- 
tions of  mood  that  had  power  to  smooth  ruffled 
surfaces  on  the  instant.  "Perhaps  we  mean 
the  same  thing." 

A  few  days  after  this,  Mr.  Richardson,  at 
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about  half  past  four  in  the  afternoon,  was 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  his  toilet. 
Even  in  his  shirt-sleeves  he  looked  well  dressed, 
for  his  linen  was  of  the  finest  and  his  necktie 
an  exact  match  for  his  cufT-buttons  of  mauve 
enamel,  thinly  edged  with  gold.  A  cutaway 
of  London  make  lay  upon  the  bed;  it  had  lately 
replaced  the  frock  coat  that  was  now  consigned 
to  an  inner  peg  in  his  closet.  For,  although 
Mr.  Richardson  almost  never  had  occasion 
to  wear  afternoon  regalia,  he  wished  to  do 
credit  to  his  friends  when  it  was  called  for  by 
not  appearing  out  of  date. 

Having  put  on  the  coat,  he  extracted  his 
tall  hat  from  a  leather  hat-box,  brushed  it 
very  carefully  with  a  soft  brush,  took  the 
shining  thing  in  hand,  and  in  leisurely  fashion 
descended  the  stairs.  He  was  going  to  have 
tea  by  appointment  with  a  very  pretty  lady, 
and  he  wished  to  time  his  arrival  to  the  exact 
stroke  of  five  o'clock. 

He  rode  up-town  on  the  top  of  a  bus,  not 
because  the  weather  was  particularly  propi- 
tious, but  because  he  had  lately  eschewed  the 
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interiors  of  public  conveyances  lest  some  one 
should  spring  up  and  offer  him  a  seat.  The 
greater  his  sensitiveness  to  such  attentions, 
the  more  frequently  he  encountered  them, 
until  his  desire  to  avoid  these  manifestations 
of  human  kindness  assumed  the  proportions 
almost  of  an  obsession. 

Even  the  stage,  which,  in  consideration  of 
the  payment  of  an  extra  nickel,  was  supposed 
to  provide  each  of  its  passengers  with  a  seat 
to  which  he  or  she  held  indisputable  right, 
could  not  be  counted  on  when  he  rode  within. 
If  seven  large  people  happened  to  be  spread 
along  one  side,  leaving  the  eighth  space  a  mere 
sliver,  he  was  never  suffered  to  slip  into  it 
and  sit  unmolested  on  the  sharp  end  of  his 
spine,  as  he  had  paid  for  the  privilege  of  doing. 
As  soon  as  he  entered,  some  solicitous  in- 
dividual was  sure  to  arise,  explaining  in  tones 
audible  co  the  whole  company  that  he  was 
going  to  get  out  at  the  next  corner  anyway. 

But  on  top  it  was  perilous  to  stand  swaying 
from  side  to  side,  even  for  half  a  block.  Be- 
sides, on  so  chilly  a  day  half  the  seats  were 
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certain  to  be  empty.  He  sprang  up  the  un- 
stable spiral  that  led  to  freedom  at  the  sum- 
mit, and,  antelope-gloved  hand  holding  on  his 
hat,  proceeded  cautiously  to  a  vacant  green- 
slatted  bench,  where  he  remained  in  compara- 
tive peace  of  mind  until  the  business  part  of 
the  thoroughfare  was  left  behind  and  the  bud- 
ding trees  of  the  park  on  his  left  indicated  to 
him  that  he  was  approaching  his  destination. 

While  he  was  walking  over  from  the  avenue, 
Mrs.  Holbrook  was  completing  her  prepara- 
tions for  his  reception.  She  had  met  him  only 
once  or  twice,  and  they  had  exchanged  but 
half  a  dozen  words.  It  had  been  enough, 
however,  for  her  to  feel  in  him  some  subtle 
qualities  that  strongly  appealed  to  her.  She 
had  been  a  little  surprised,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  a  personality  so  retiring  should 
make  an  impression  on  Nick.  But  she  was 
frankly  glad  that  it  was  so;  influences  of  that 
sort  were  just  what  he  needed. 

"Run  along,  now,  children,"  she  said.  "I'll 
come  up  after  youVe  had  supper.  I'm  ex- 
pecting a  visitor." 
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The  children  hesitated.  Father  never  told 
them  to  run  along,  Mother  only  occasionally. 
They  were  trying  to  work  out  in  their  minds 
theories  as  to  what  manner  of  guest  the  one 
referred  to  might  be,  and  whether  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  their  taking  their  dis- 
missal seriously. 

"Is  it  a  lady?"  asked  Ned. 

"No;  a  man,"  was  the  answer.  "Run 
along." 

"What  kind  of  a  man?"  pursued  the  in- 
quirer. 

"An  old  man  —  that  is,  I  don't  know  — 
rather  an  old  man.  With  a  white  beard.  Now, 
Neddy,  don't  ask  another  question.  Off  with 
you. 

"I  want  to  see  oP  man  !"  piped  up  Tommy. 

"So  do  I,"  Gwendolin  seconded.  "Why 
can't  we  stay  and  see  the  old  man,  Mother?" 

"I  didn't  say  an  old  man!"  corrected  their 
mother.  "I  said  'rather  old.'  You  can't 
stay  because  I  want  things  quiet.  You're 
too  noisy." 

"Not  me!"  Gwendolin  asserted.     She  was, 
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in  fact,  a  dainty,  feminine  thing,  the  reproduc- 
tion of  her  mother. 

"The  boys  are,"  returned  the  latter,  wavering 
as  she  looked  into  the  round  eyes  of  her  sons, 
who  were  standing  in  dangerous  proximity  to 
the  sugar-bowl,  their  fat  legs  wide  apart. 

"I  wonder  whether  they'd  'be  good,"  she 
thought.  "If  I  could  only  be  sure  of  their 
manners !  You  can  never  be  sure  of  children 
at  that  age,  and  Nick  spoils  them  so,  letting 
them  say  whatever  comes  into  their  heads. 
Suppose  they  were  to  call  Mr.  Richardson 
'old  man'!" 

This  last  possibility  made  her  shudder  and 
sealed  the  children's  fate. 

"Go  at  once,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  they 
thought  it  prudent  to  obey.  "And,  Gwen  — 
you  can  remember  a  message  —  you're  a  good 
messenger,  you  know.  Tell  Mary  to  keep  all 
the  doors  shut  up-stairs." 

They  scampered  off,  the  cheerful,  staccato 
tones  of  their  voices,  growing  more  and  more 
distant,  filling  the  hallways  with  sweet  rever- 
berations.    Their  mother,   listening  absently, 
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heard  a  door  close.  A  profound  stillness 
ensued,  and  her  heart  sank,  she  scarcely  knew 
why.  A  moment  later  the  bell  rang,  and  pres- 
ently she  heard  the  elevator  coming  up.  It 
was  a  tiny  lift,  close  quarters  for  two.  The 
parlor  maid  had  waved  Mr.  Richardson  into 
it  and  had  entered  after  him,  shutting  grating 
and  door,  after  which  they  two  were  borne 
aloft  in  uncomfortable  proximity,  the  guest 
wondering  at  such  ceremony,  just  for  one 
flight.  When  they  emerged,  his  guide  led  him 
to  the  drawing-room,  where  his  hostess  was 
waiting  beside  the  glittering  tea  tray. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Richardson!"  she  greeted  him, 
in  unmistakable  enthusiasm.  "I'm  so  glad  to 
see  you  !" 

He  could  not  find  words  expressive  enough 
to  couch  the  keenness  of  his  own  pleasure. 
To  his  mind,  there  was  no  picture  so  attractive 
as  that  of  a  gracious  woman  dispensing  tea 
in  her  own  house.  That  act  was  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  feminine  touch,  and  it  satisfied 
the  craving  for  daintiness  that  was  always 
near  the  surface  of  his  thoughts. 
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His  trim  figure  silhouetted  against  the  white 
panelling  of  the  room,  he  waited  for  her  to 
sit  down  and  begin  to  watch  for  bubbles  in 
the  kettle.  But  she  seemed  in  no  hurry  to 
do  so. 

"It  was  so  good  of  you  to  take  the  trouble 
to  come,"  she  continued  appreciatively. 

He  shrank  a  very  little.  "Good  of  him" 
—  "trouble"!  How  innocently  she  had  put 
him  in  his  place ! 

Across  the  yawning  chasm  of  years  her 
pretty  air  of  deference  had  opened  between 
them,  he  looked  at  her  regretfully. 

"Which  chair  will  you  have?"  she  went 
on,  her  eyes  critically  sampling  two  or  three 
and  eliminating  each  in  turn.  Finally  she 
said:  "Try  this,"  laying  her  soft,  ringed  fingers 
on  one,  and,  to  his  discomfiture,  pushing  it 
toward  him.  He  accepted  it  with  a  smile,  for 
his  delicacy  would  not  permit  him  to  allow 
her  to  suspect  that  there  was  any  flaw  in  her 
hospitality. 

The  kettle  had  begun  to  sing,  and  she  sat 
down  before  it,  toying  with  the  cups.     His  an- 
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ticipation  had  become  reality.  The  tea-table, 
with  its  lace  napery;  the  burnished  silver;  the 
flowered  china;  the  woman,  young,  lovely  — 
lashes  sweeping  cheek,  head  bent,  hair  over  neck, 
and  ears,  bewitchingly  tendrilled,  one  slender 
hand  poising  a  knife  above  an  airy  "  angel "  cake 
—  every  detail  was  perfect.  Yet  he  sat  before 
his  picture  a  disappointed  spectator,  trying  to 
keep  the  chill  out  of  his  eyes  and  voice. 

She  did  not  find  him  easy  to  talk  to,  though 
she  tried  one  subject  after  another  —  the 
Irish  players;  the  Jornsen  lectures;  the  ex- 
hibition of  textiles  at  the  Museum  of  Art. 
She  knew  very  little  of  any  of  these  things, 
and  cared  less;  she  chose  them  merely  because 
she  thought  they  would  be  suitable  to  his 
mature  judgment  and  experience. 

When  he  tentatively  endeavored  to  divert 
the  current  into  more  homely  channels  and 
asked  whether  he  might  see  the  babies,  she 
put  him  off.  She  had  no  wish  to  risk  dispelling 
the  atmosphere  of  order  and  dignity  with 
which  she  had  been  at  such  pains  to  surround 
this  honored  guest. 
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He  slowly  swallowed  two  cups  of  tea  and 
arose  to  take  his  leave.  Nor  could  the  hopes 
she  held  out  of  Nick's  ultimately  joining  them 
persuade  him  to  delay  his  departure. 

"I  know  that  wretched  husband  of  yours 
too  well,"  he  said,  in  his  mild  way.  "He  never 
had  any  intention  of  coming  at  all." 

Her  eyes  grew  as  round  as  those  of  her  little 
boys. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Richardson,"  she  asseverated 
earnestly,  "I  think  you  must  be  mistaken. 
I'm  sure  nothing  but  the  most  important 
business  would  have  kept  Nick  away  when  he 
knew  that  you  were  going  to  be  here.  He  has 
the  greatest  admiration  and  respect  for  you." 

His  own  feeble  attempt  to  flick  the  con- 
versational ball  into  the  air  had  signally  failed. 
There  was  no  bounce  to  it.  He  let  it  lie  where 
it  had  fallen,  and,  in  grave  silence,  ceremoni- 
ously bent  over  her  hand. 

As  he  descended  the  stairs,  there  was  just 
one  thing  that  kept  him  from  feeling  utterly 
flat  and  depressed.  It  was  a  certainty  upon 
which   he   would    have    staked    his    all  —  the 
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certainty  that  in  the  breast  of  Nick,  alone  of 
all  men  on  earth,  the  qualities  typified  by  the 
words  "admiration"  and  "respect"  did  not 
exist. 

The  parlor  maid  was  waiting  in  the  entrance 
hall  with  his  overcoat  in  her  hands.  She  put 
it  on  and  opened  the  front  door.  Hastening 
forth  into  the  keen  air,  he  came  into  violent 
collision  with  something,  and  was  clutched  in 
the  grip  of  a  pair  of  iron  arms. 

"Let  up  !  Let  up  !"  he  protested.  "You're 
cracking  my  ribs !" 

Nick  released  him. 

"Hello!"  he  said.  "Why  don't  you  look 
where  you're  going?  Where  are  you  off  to, 
anyway,  in  such  a  rush?" 

"I've  been  having  tea  with  your  wife," 
was  the  answer.  "Now  I'm  going  back  to  the 
club." 

"No,  you  don't!"  returned  the  other,  slip- 
ping an  arm  through  his  and  facing  him  about; 
"not  after  I've  nearly  broken  my  neck  to  get 
here!  You're  coming  right  in  again;  and, 
what's  more,  you're  going  to  stay  to  dinner." 
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"No,  no!"  cried  Mr.  Richardson.  "I  — 
IVe  got  an  engagement.  A  very  important 
engagement." 

"You're  lying!"  Nick  retorted  calmly. 
"Are  the  kids  watching  for  me?" 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  the  helpless  vic- 
tim.    "I  haven't  seen  them." 

"What?"  Nick  shouted.  "Not  seen  the 
kids?  Well,  we'll  soon  fix  that."  He  opened 
the  door  with  his  key. 

The  parlor  maid  had  disappeared,  and  Mr. 
Richardson  got  out  of  his  coat  unassisted, 
while  his  host  did  likewise.  Then,  taking  the 
guest  by  the  arm  once  more,  he  hustled  him 
up  the  stairs  in  short  order. 

Flushed  and  panting,  Mr.  Richardson  en- 
countered his  amazed  hostess  on  the  landing. 

"This  —  barbarian  —  "  he  gasped. 

"Can't  stop  now,"  commanded  the  relent- 
less Nick.  "Two  more  flights.  Hurry  up,  or 
they'll  be  in  bed.  Their  mother  makes  them 
have  a  bedtime.    Nonsense,  /  think." 

Mr.  Richardson,  propelled  onward,  was 
soon  lost  to  her  view.     She  stood  very  still 
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in  the  hall,  with  her  hand  on  the  banister, 
for  at  least  five  minutes,  thinking  hard. 

The  change  in  Mr.  Richardson's  expression, 
the  unguessed  twinkle  in  his  eye,  the  color  in 
his  cheeks  —  whence  had  they  come?  Nick's 
behavior  had  outraged  all  the  proprieties,  and 
the  older  man  had  seemed  to  like  it.  Xo, 
'like'  was  not  the  word.  He  had  loved  it;  ex- 
ulted in  it;  been  not  only  actually,  but  spir- 
itually, carried  off  his  feet.  Mrs.  Nick's  small, 
shapely  head  was  in  a  whirl,  as  she,  too, 
mounted  to  the  nursery. 

The  happenings  there  for  the  next  half-hour 
must  have  been  stimulating,  for  the  three 
adults  emerged  looking  as  if  they  had  been 
out  coasting  under  a  winter  sun. 

"  Where  are  the  cigarettes,  Gwen?"  asked 
Nick,  when  they  were  once  more  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. "I  dare  say  you've  found  out  what 
a  cigarette  fiend  this  man  is." 

She  looked  contrite. 

"I'm  so  sorry  I  didn't  offer  you  any,  Mr. 
Richardson!"  she  cried.  "I  never  thought  of 
it." 
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"Didn't  offer  him  a  cigarette !"  cried  Nick. 
"Why,  he  smokes  like  a  chimney. " 

Aghast,  the  hostess  stole  a  glance  at  the 
visitor's  face.  Mr.  Richardson  seemed  to  be 
bearing  up  well  under  this  exaggeration;  it 
did  not  appear  to  cause  him  the  least  dis- 
quietude. He  cast  a  selective  glance  over 
the  contents  of  the  box  that  Nick  was  hold- 
ing out  to  him,  and,  after  due  deliberation, 
made  his  choice. 

His  hostess,  on  the  sofa,  forgot  to  sit  up 
straight;  the  relaxed  attitude  threw  her  figure 
into  graceful  lines.  Even  if  a  pause  should 
come,  she  thought,  it  would  not  be  fatal, 
which  was  a  long  step  in  advance  for  Mrs. 
Nick.  There  was  no  dressing  that  night  for 
dinner;  afternoon  slipped  into  evening  of  it- 
self; the  hour  grew  late,  and  no  one  was  aware 
of  it. 

When  at  last  good-byes  were  said,  the  three 
had  travelled  far  on  the  road  that  leads  to  inti- 
macy. The  night  was  so  fine  that  Mr.  Richard- 
son decided  to  walk  back  to  the  club.  The 
wind  had  dropped,  and  the  sky  was  bursting 
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with  stars.  He  walked  with  a  swinging  gait, 
humming  under  his  breath  a  sprightly  air 
that  had  not  occurred  to  him  for  years. 

His  thoughts  lingered  with  the  pair  he  had 
just  left,  and,  in  humble  mood,  he  wondered 
at  the  injustice  he  had  nearly  done  a  sweet 
and  gracious  woman.  For  the  first  time  he 
was  aware  of  the  danger  of  the  morbidly  sensi- 
tive attitude  of  mind  he  had  suffered  himself 
to  fall  into  of  late.  It  had  begun  to  obscure 
his  judgment.  Only  this  afternoon  he  had 
indulged  in  all  sorts  of  foolish  fancies,  actually 
believing  that  his  hostess  regarded  him  as  an 
antiquated  specimen  of  the  human  race,  good 
for  nothing  but  consignment  to  the  ranks  of 
the  pitiful  company  of  seniles.  Now  he  knew 
better.  She  had  been  shy  at  first  —  what  he 
had  taken  for  a  stiff  formality  had  been  but 
a  natural  shyness  that  had  soon  worn  off. 
How  glad  he  was  that  Nick  had  brought  him 
back  to  realize  his  mistake  while  there  was 
yet  time  to  remedy  it ! 

From  now  on  he  was  going  to  take  himself 
in  hand,  spend  fewer  hours  alone,  mix  with 
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his  fellows.  What,  after  all,  mattered  a  few 
years  more  or  less?  A  man  was  only  as  old 
as  he  felt.  Away  the  spectre !  It  behooved 
him  to  keep  his  breadth  of  outlook  and  his 
sanity  of  spirit  for  the  sake  of  his  young 
friends. 

These  were  at  the  moment  on  their  way  to 
their  bedroom,  going  up-stairs,  like  two  chil- 
dren, hand  in  hand. 

"That's  just  the  sort  of  evening  I  like," 
said  Nick.  "I  wish  we  had  more  of  'em. 
There's  nothing  in  this  formal  dining  out. 
You  never  get  to  know  anybody!" 

His  wife  made  no  answer.  There  is  not 
much  time  for  speech  when  you  are  revising 
your  whole  theory  of  life.  Ever  since  she  had 
been  able  to  think  at  all,  she  had  ruled  all  her 
actions  by  conventional  standards.  She  had 
not  only  done  this  stupid  thing  herself,  but 
she  had  endeavored  to  impose  her  ideas  upon 
Nick.  She  had  wished  to  kill  his  spontaneity; 
crush  the  expression  of  impulses  that  came 
hot  from  the  fire  of  a  generous  heart.  She 
had  dared  to  attempt  this  cold-blooded  murder  ! 
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She  had  not  succeeded,  thank  God  !  She 
had  failed  in  the  accomplishment  of  her  pur- 
pose because  Nick  was  stronger  than  she.  It 
was  he  who  had  unwittingly  saved  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson out  of  her  hands;  saved  him  from  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  her  stubborn,  her 
presumptuous,  bungling.  Where  she  had 
offered  stones,  he  had  given  bread. 

They  were  in  their  room  now,  and  Nick 
was  pulling  off  his  coat. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  our  friend,  on 
the  whole,  Gwenny?"  he  asked,  flinging  the 
garment  across  a  chair. 

To  his  astonishment,  she  turned  toward 
him,  with  her  arms  open  wide  and  her  eyes 
shining  with  tears. 

"Oh,  Nick!"  she  whispered,  her  face  hid- 
den on  his  shoulder.  "I  think  he's  such  a 
'good  old  cock* !" 
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THE  sea  was  riotous  blue.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  house,  away  from  the 
water,  the  close-cropped  grass  sparkled  like 
an  emerald.  With  her  senses,  Helen  Page 
grasped  all  this;  it  was  her  heart  that  was  out  of 
tune  with  the  brimming,  sun-bathed  world. 

From  the  mirror  on  her  dressing-table,  her 
image  quietly  confronted  her,  and  she  began 
to  analyze  it  dispassionately  as  she  made  her 
toilet.  It  was  the  non-committal  face  of  a 
delicately  attractive  woman  —  a  face  that  had 
lost  none  of  the  contours  of  youth.  Helen 
was  thirty-six,  but  no  one  would  have  guessed 
it.  The  strong  sunlight  held  no  terrors  for 
her;  there  were  as  yet  no  crow's-feet  for  it 
to  bring  out,  no  wrinkles.  Her  figure  was 
slim  and  graceful;  simple  gowns  became  her; 
she  wore  them  always  in  the  morning. 

To-day  she  chose  one  of  violet  linen,  which 
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accentuated  the  heavy,  shimmering  darkness 
of  her  hair.  It  did  not  argue  vanity,  she 
thought,  that  she  dressed  carefully  to  please 
herself.  There  was  no  one  else  whom  she 
cared  to  please.  She  had  no  intimate  friends, 
and  John  Page,  her  husband,  had  long  since 
ceased  to  serve  as  a  foil  for  her  charms. 

This  was  due  to  no  direct  fault  of  her  own, 
but  to  the  fact  that  the  years  had  been  less 
kind  to  him  than  to  her.  His  hair  was  gray- 
ing, and  his  waistcoats  were  showing  an  un- 
mistakable tendency  to  bulge.  There  was 
nothing  romantic  left  about  him.  Years  ago 
people  had  designated  them  a  good-looking 
couple.  Now  they  spoke  of  Mrs.  Page  as  a 
good-looking  woman,  and  did  not  speak  of  poor 
John  as  anything  at  all.  Not  that  he  cared. 
He  accepted  nature's  buffetings  in  good  part, 
and  laughed  at  the  idea  of  making  any  attempt 
to  gloss  them  over. 

"What  does  it  matter  about  me?'9  he  al- 
ways said.  "You're  the  one  they're  after. 
By  Jove,  you  don't  look  more  than  eighteen 
in  that  gown ! " 
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And  she  would  accept  his  homage  imper- 
sonally, as  a  fraction  of  the  homage  of  her 
world. 

That  she  was  without  close  ties  of  friend- 
ship was  due  to  a  mistake  at  the  outset.  She 
had  begun  by  measuring  every  new  acquaint- 
ance by  the  standards  of  the  set  into  which 
she  had  been  born,  and  discarding  those  who 
would  not  fit.  She  had  sacrificed  the  best  in 
life  to  a  picayune  provincialism.  When  her 
own  daughter  failed  to  conform,  either  spir- 
itually or  physically,  to  the  ready-made  pat- 
tern Helen  had  cut  out,  she  was  dissatisfied, 
not  with  the  pattern,  but  with  the  girl. 

Thus,  at  the  threshold  of  middle  age,  she 
was  in  a  sorry  plight.  She  had  striven  con- 
sistently for  the  approval  of  society,  and, 
having  obtained  it,  had  found  that  it  left  her 
cold.  She  had  no  enthusiasm  for  her  husband, 
none  for  her  children. 

At  eighteen  she  had  been  youthfully  in 
love.  She  had  married  almost  at  once,  and 
before  she  was  twenty  she  had  thrilled  to  the 
stirrings  of  motherhood.     There  had  been  in 
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her  passionately  eager  acceptance  of  her  con- 
dition much  of  the  innocent  anticipation  of 
the  child;  something  was  going  to  happen; 
something  altogether  new  and  different;  some- 
thing fresh  and  wonderful.  For  hours  at  a 
time  she  had  dreamed  deliciously,  less  con- 
cerned with  the  sex  of  the  expected  one  than 
with  its  possible  personal  attributes.  Would 
it  be  dark  or  fair;  would  it  have  blue  eyes  or 
brown;  would  its  hair  wave  loosely,  like  her 
own,  or  curl  crisply  in  rings? 

She  had  seen  herself  leading  it,  step  by  care- 
ful step,  along  the  rough  road  of  childhood, 
guiding  it,  a  special  providence,  into  a  tender 
adolescence.  When  the  baby  had  come,  a 
girl,  it  had  been  perfectly  bald.  That  had 
been  the  first  blow. 

In  some  doubt,  Helen  had  bestowed  upon 
her  daughter  the  dignified  name  the  dream 
child  had  worn  in  its  female  moments  —  Cor- 
nelia. At  two,  Cornelia's  round,  pink  head 
had  been  sparsely  covered  with  straight  hair 
in  patches,  like  a  thatched  roof  in  need  of  re- 
pair.    At  three,  her  independence  had   been 
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already  a  marked  characteristic.  At  four,  she 
had  firmly  declined  to  be  led,  preferring  her 
own  liberty  of  investigation. 

Then  Jack  had  come,  about  whom  the  chast- 
ened mother  had  dared  form  no  opinion 
whatever.  He  had  been  a  fine  boy,  but  every 
one  had  been  too  busy  with  Cornelia  to  get 
much  enjoyment  out  of  him. 

Finally  had  arrived  Dotsie,  trim  and  dainty 
from  her  cradle.  But  Helen  had  had  one 
lesson;  never  again  would  she  allow  her  imag- 
ination to  run  riot.  Who  could  tell  what  trans- 
formation the  years  might  create?  She  was 
not  going  to  be  fooled  again. 

Cornelia  was  now  fifteen.  At  this  moment 
she  burst  in,  closely  followed  by  the  other  two. 

"Hel-\oy  Muzz!"  she  chirped,  and  squatted 
heavily  upon  the  floor. 

Dotsie  began  running  busily  up  and  down 
behind  her  mother's  chair.  Brush  in  hand, 
Helen  endeavored  to  continue  her  toilet. 

"Dotsie !"  she  cried.  "Do  stop  that  run- 
ning !    There's  little  enough  room,  as  it  is." 

Dotsie  paused. 
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"When  I  grow  up,"  she  asserted,  "I'm  going 
to  have  great,  long  hair  like  that." 

Helen's  hair  was  undeniably  long.  When 
she  held  it  out  behind  her  in  the  tiny  dressing- 
room,  it  all  but  touched  the  opposite  wall. 
It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  handle  at  the 
moment,  for  Dotsie  had  resumed  her  peregrina- 
tions. 

"Oh,  Jack!"  cried  Helen.  "What  are  you 
doing  with  that  screen?" 

"Nothing  much,"  replied  her  son,  with 
deliberation.     "I  was  just  wiggling  it." 

A  loud  scraping  ensued.  Looking  down, 
Helen  regarded  Cornelia's  outthrust  foot.  It 
was  incased  in  a  boy's  tennis-shoe,  perfectly 
square,  above  which  showed  a  thick  ankle. 

"No  wonder  you  wear  your  shoes  out,  Cor- 
nelia," she  remarked,  "dragging  your  feet 
about !" 

"I  wasn't  dragging  them  about,"  Cornelia 
returned  argumentatively.  "I  was  hardly 
moving  them  at  all." 

Slump-shouldered,  she  sat  on  the  floor.  Her 
arms  were  fat,  her  hair  untidy. 
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"Couldn't  you  brush  up  those  short  hairs ?" 
Helen  suggested. 

Through  the  straight,  straggling  locks,  her 
daughter  looked  up.  "No  use,"  she  answered 
blithely.  "They  stay  for  two  minutes;  then, 
the  second  I  move,  down  they  come  again." 

Helen  repressed  a  sigh. 

"She's  going  to  be  ugly,"  she  thought,  dodg- 
ing Dotsie  with  the  arm  that  held  the  hair. 
"I  know  she  is."  It  was  an  unfortunate  mo- 
ment for  this  reflection,  and  did  not  advance 
the  process  of  dressing.  "Where  can  I  have 
put  my  nail-file?"  she  said  aloud. 

"/  took  it,"  answered  Cornelia,  with  an  air 
of  imparting  interesting  information.  "It's 
in  my  room,  I  think." 

She  did  not  move.  Helen  gazed  at  her  re- 
proachfully. 

"Please  get  it  at  once,"  she  ordered,  adding: 
"Does  it  ever  occur  to  you,  when  you  take 
anything,  to  put  it  back?" 

"I'm  afraid  it  never  does,  Muzz,"  laughed 
Cornelia,  heaving  herself  to  her  feet  with  more 
rapidity  than  grace. 
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"Ow!"  whimpered  Dotsie.  "You  stepped 
on  my  toe !" 

"Poor  toe!"  cried  Cornelia  tenderly,  bend- 
ing to  feel  the  little,  supple  foot.  In  so  doing, 
she  lost  her  own  precarious  balance,  and  fell 
full  length. 

Everything  on  the  bureau  shook;  the 
stoppers  clinked  in  the  cologne-bottles,  the 
hairpins  danced  on  the  tray.  Loud  cackles  of 
laughter  resounded.  The  hair-brush  dropped 
to  the  floor;  the  hair  dropped  down  Helen's 
back. 

Cornelia  had  risen  to  her  knees,  and  turned 
up  a  flushed,  merry  face. 

"Help!"  she  yammered  idiotically,  beating 
about  her  with  her  hands.  Jack  came  to  her 
rescue,  while  she  exploded  with  giggles. 

"My!"  he  exclaimed,  pulling  valiantly. 
"How  silly  girls  are!" 

"No  sillier  than  you!"  shrieked  Cornelia, 
upright,  seizing  him  by  the  throat. 

A  puppy-like  scuffle  followed.  Bedlam 
reigned.  Rough-house,  and  instigated  by  a 
young  lady  of  fifteen  ! 
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"Stop!"  Helen  cried,  straining  her  natu- 
rally low  voice  to  be  audible  above  the  din. 
"Out  with  you  !     Every  one  of  you  !" 

Instantly  silence  reigned,  broken  by  Dotsie. 

"Not  me!"  she  said,  her  sweet  face  aglow 
with  conscious  rectitude.  "I  haven't  done 
anything." 

"Haven't  you?"  returned  Helen  grimly. 
"You  little  baby  tiger,  you,  stalking,  stalking! 
If  you  stay,  you  mustn't  stalk  any  more!" 

"No,"  smiled  Dotsie,  sitting  down.  "No, 
Mover,  dear." 

Helen  began  to  powder  her  nose. 

"I'll  leave  the  hair  till  later,"  she  decided. 
"If  I  could  only  twist  it  into  a  pug,  with  two 
hairpins  stuck  through !  What's  the  use  of 
trying  to  look  like  a  butterfly  when  one  is 
really  the  mother  of  three  wild  Indians?  It's 
deceitful." 

Cornelia,  in  transit,  paused  to  watch  the 
powdering. 

"Put  more  on  the  tip,"  she  directed,  in  the 
unmodulated  tones  of  superabundant  youth. 
"There's  a  shiny  knob." 
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Helen  winced.  It  was  not  in  Cornelia's 
nature  to  mince  words,  but  this  was  too  much. 

"What  did  I  say?"  she  cried  sharply.  "Go 
immediately !" 

They  went,  and  tears  of  utter  weariness  of 
soul  sprang  to  Helen's  eyes.  She  wiped  them 
away  hastily,  lest  Dotsie  should  see. 

"I  ought  to  be  missing  them  now,"  she 
thought;  "but  I  don't.  I'm  a  bad  mother. 
I  wish  they  wouldn't  regard  it  as  a  right  to 
come  into  my  dressing-room !  I  wish  they'd 
let  me  alone !" 

In  her  inmost  heart  she  meant  it.  Of  the 
crisis  through  which  she  was  passing,  Helen 
had  no  idea,  attributing  the  numerous  evi- 
dences of  it  to  a  natural,  wholly  ephemeral 
irritation.  This  was  not  due  to  a  lack  of  per- 
ception on  her  part,  but  to  her  conception  of 
her  relation  to  her  children.  She  would  have 
repudiated  with  high  indignation  the  sugges- 
tion that  anything  on  earth  could  come  be- 
tween mother  and  child. 

The  hairdressing  was  scarcely  completed 
when  a  tattoo  resounded  on  the  shut  door. 
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"May  we  come  back?" 

Cornelia's  voice !  Always  Cornelia's,  more 
boyish  than  Jack's ! 

"We'll  be  as  quiet  as  mice,"  it  continued, 
with  unmistakable  sincerity.  "Honest  we  will." 

"Well,"  said  Helen  grudgingly,  and  they 
burst  through  the  door  as  through  the  gates 
of  heaven.  Ah,  the  lavishness  of  children ! 
Giving,  for  so  little,  so  much !  But  Helen 
was  in  no  mood  for  such  realizations. 

"I'm  sorry  I  said  I'd  lend  the  house  for 
that  concert  to-day,"  she  said  disconsolately, 
gazing  out  at  the  sun-flecked  lawn.  "I  never 
feel  like  listening  to  music  in  the  morning, 
anyway,  and  it's  a  waste  to  spend  such  a  morn- 
ing as  this  indoors!" 

"Do  you  think  so?"  answered  Cornelia 
reflectively.  "When  the  sun  shines,  I  don't 
care  where  I  am,  or  what  I  happen  to  do.  Any- 
thing's  fun.     Can't  I  help  you,  Muzz?" 

"How?"  asked  Helen. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  the  girl  replied  vaguely, 
somewhat  chilled.  "Moving  furniture,  or 
something." 
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"There  are  plenty  of  people  to  move  the 
furniture,"  said  her  mother.  "It's  not  neces- 
sary for  you  to  do  it." 

"I  wish  it  were,"  replied  Cornelia.  "I  love  to 
get  my  hands  on  things  and  hurl  them  around." 

"Why,  you're  exercising  the  whole  day 
long!"  protested  her  mother. 

"I  know,"  was  the  reply,  "but  it  doesn't 
seem  to  take  it  out  of  me  a  bit.  When  I  get 
into  bed  at  night,  I'm  not  tired  enough  to  go 
to  sleep ! " 

Helen  marvelled  in  silence  at  this  physical 
activity.  Finer  built,  smaller  boned,  she,  at 
the  same  age,  had  required  but  half  the  outlet 
for  her  energies  that  Cornelia  did. 

Together  they  went  down-stairs.  In  the 
music-room,  the  gilt  chairs  were  standing  in 
stereotyped  rows. 

"How  forlorn  it  looks!"  commented  Cor- 
nelia. "And  how  horrible  those  hollyhocks 
are  in  here  !  They  scream  at  everything.  Let 
me  get  something  else,  Muzz!" 

"If  there's  time,"  her  mother  agreed  tenta- 
tively. 
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" Loads/ '  was  the  hearty  assurance.  "The 
garden's  full  of  flowers.  I'll  be  back  in  a  jiffy, 
with  armfuls." 

Joyously  she  bounded  off.  In  ten  minutes  she 
reappeared,  blown  head  above  a  riot  of  blossoms. 

"Aren't  they  lovely?"  she  yodelled.  "Oh, 
Muzz,  I  wish  you'd  make  me  flower  girl  for 
the  rest  of  the  summer!" 

"You'd  be  tired  of  it  in  a  day,"  was  the  dis- 
couraging answer. 

"I  suppose  I  would,"  Cornelia  admitted. 
That  she  had  not  tired  of  it  as  yet  was  evi- 
dent. Her  massing  of  the  flowers  was  fault- 
less; in  no  time  at  all  they  stood  about  every- 
where in  vases,  making  the  sombre  room  bloom 
like  a  bower. 

"You  certainly  have  an  eye  for  color,"  ap- 
proved her  mother,  wondering  whence  this 
talent  was  derived,  and  why  Cornelia  did  not 
exercise  it  upon  her  prsonal  appearance.  Her 
eyes  fell  upon  a  vivid  green-and-red  velvet 
bow  which  her  daughter  had  pinned  at  her 
throat,  a  decoration  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  simple  gingham  dress  she  wore. 
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"You  don't  like  it?"  said  the  girl,  catching 
her  look.  "Well,  I  don't  myself — much.  I 
only  put  it  on  because  I  wanted  to  be  gay." 
She  fondled,  with  hovering  touch,  three  ex- 
quisite roses  that  she  held  in  her  hand. 

"Wouldn't  a  rose  do?"  Helen  suggested. 

Cornelia  shook  her  head  gravely. 

"Roses  don't  go  with  me,"  she  said.  "I 
wouldn't  ask  it  of  them !    They're  for  you." 

"Curious  child!"  returned  her  mother, 
gently  taking  the  proffered  flowers. 

"Horrid  child!"  corrected  Cornelia.  "Oh, 
Muzz,  how  did  such  a  dainty  thing  as  you 
are  happen  to  have  an  ugly  duckling  like  me?" 

"Don't  talk  nonsense!"  returned  Helen, 
fastening  the  roses  at  her  belt.  But  her  inner 
consciousness,  though  she  did  her  best  to  sup- 
press it,  insisted  upon  echoing:  "How,  in- 
deed?" 

She  went  out  into  the  hall,  Cornelia,  as 
usual,  at  her  heels. 

"I'm  going  up-stairs,"  she  said.  "Let  me 
know  if  anybody  arrives." 

She  had  scarcely  reached  the  landing  when 
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Cornelia  announced  from  below,  in  an  audible 
stage  whisper: 

"Muzz!    The  musicians  have  come." 

Helen  patted  her  hair,  a  thing  she  had 
warned  her  daughter  never  to  do  for  fear  of 
resembling  a  shop-girl,  and,  standing  on  tip- 
toe, peered  down.  A  black-coated  form  or 
two  were  visible,  and  heavy  cases  of  instru- 
ments were  being  dragged  in. 

"I'll  give  them  a  minute  or  two,"  she  de- 
cided, and  waited  until  she  had  heard  their 
creaking  footsteps  grow  faint.  Then,  trans- 
formed miraculously  by  some  subtle  stiffening, 
some  inner  breath  of  convention,  into  a  woman 
of  fashion  bearing  no  analogy  whatever  to  her 
who,  but  an  instant  before,  had  been  hanging 
girlishly  over  the  stairs,  she  came  sedately 
down. 

At  the  door  of  the  music-room  she  paused. 
Even  in  the  morning  it  was  a  room  full  of 
mystery.  It  had  stained-glass  windows,  and 
its  outlook  was  over  the  water,  on  the  shadiest 
side  of  the  house.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the 
room  the  door  to  the  garden  stood  open,  and 
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all  the  glory  of  the  August  morning  burst  in. 
Beyond  the  darkness  and  the  cool  and  the 
quiet  one  could  see  roses  amid  their  foliage, 
and  masses  of  purple  pansies. 

Close  to  the  door  was  the  piano,  placed  to 
catch  the  light;  and  beside  the  piano,  facing 
the  room,  sat  an  elderly  man,  testing  his  cello's 
strings  with  long,  delicate  fingers.  Glancing 
up,  he  saw  Helen  and  Cornelia,  and  rose  to 
geeet  them. 

"It  was  most  kind  of  you,  gnddige  Frau,  to 
give  your  beautiful  room  for  our  music,"  he 
said  appreciatively. 

His  tones  —  deep,  resonant,  and  sympathetic 
—  produced  an  instantaneous  effect  upon  Helen. 
She  felt  as  one  feels  when  one  is  burning  with 
fever  and  a  cool  hand  is  laid  upon  one's  brow. 
Her  acquired  ease  deserted  her;  her  usual  words 
of  welcome  failed.  The  rigidity  went  out  of  her 
spine.  Like  a  little  child,  she  looked  up  simply 
into  the  gaunt,  gentle  German  face. 

"It's  —  a  pleasure,"  she  said  hesitatingly, 
remembering  how  little  of  a  pleasure  she  had 
anticipated  it  would  be. 
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"And  the  flowers,"  he  went  on,  looking 
about,  "with  their  so  sweet  perfume!  War- 
hajtigy  you  have  brought  the  garden  in!" 

"That  was  my  daughter,"  Helen  hastened 
to  say.  "She  arranged  them.  Herr  Ann- 
spriicher,  this  is  my  daughter,  Cornelia." 

As  he  had  looked  at  the  flowers,  so  Herr 
Annsprucher  looked,  long  and  tenderly,  at  the 
young  girl.  For  a  young  girl  seemed  to  the 
old  musician  to  hold  in  her  person  the  con- 
centrated sweetness  of  all  the  flowers  in  a 
flowering  world. 

"You  will  not  mind,"  he  asked  Helen,  "if 
we  rehearse  a  little?" 

Cornelia  stepped  toward  him. 

"May  I  help?    Do  anything?"  she  queried. 

The  old  cry !  Helen  opened  protesting  lips, 
as  it  had  become  second  nature  to  her  to 
do. 

"Help?"  asked  Herr  Annsprucher,  before 
she  could  speak-  "Surely  you  may,  if  you 
will  be  so  friendly  !  How  if  we  two,  you  and 
I,  could  move  the  piano  about  two  feet.  Yes? 
To  get  a  better  light." 
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Gleefully  they  hurried  off  together,  in  step, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  Cornelia's  whole  figure 
radiating  a  gaiety  that  the  green-and-red  bow 
could  never  have  produced. 

"I  wouldn't  let  her  move  even  a  chair," 
thought  Helen  remorsefully,  "and  he  offers 
her  the  piano !" 

Amid  the  shadows  at  the  back  of  the  room, 
flung,  relaxed  and  still,  into  the  inviting 
abysses  of  a  huge  sofa,  Helen  listened  to  the 
rehearsal.  The  orchestra  consisted  of  three 
instruments  —  piano,  violin,  and  cello  —  but 
it  was  to  the  tones  of  the  latter  that  the  long- 
quiescent  depths  of  her  nature  answered,  as 
they  had  answered  to  Herr  Annspriicher's 
voice.  Near  a  window,  immovable  as  if  carved 
out  of  marble,  stood  the  habitually  restless 
daughter  of  the  house,  her  profile  turned 
toward  her  mother.  At  this  distance  her 
imperfections  did  not  show;  only  the  bold 
outline  of  her  clear-cut  features  stood  out, 
striking,  stern,  and  sweet.  The  tempered 
light  from  the  stained-glass  window  fell  upon 
her  hair;  upon  Herr  Annspriicher's  face,  full 
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of  inspiration;  upon  his  bent,  contented  shoul- 
ders, his  beloved  instrument,  his  fine  hand. 

The  concert  was  over,  and  most  of  the  audi- 
ence had  gone.  A  few  elderly  women,  who 
thought  such  a  privilege  should  be  included 
in  the  price  of  the  ticket,  had  stepped  across 
the  threshold  of  the  music-room  into  the  gar- 
den, and  were  examining  the  view  through 
lorgnettes  critically,  as  those  who  had  paid 
were  entitled  to  do. 

"My  cello  case?"  Herr  Annspriicher  was 
asking. 

"It's  in  the  coat  closet,"  cried  Cornelia. 
"I'll  bring  it  out." 

"It's  a  big  baby  to  travel  with,"  smiled  the 
musician,  examining  the  cello  with  eyes  full 
of  parental  love.  "I  have  to  buy  a  berth 
for  it  when  we  go  together  on  the  sleeping- 
car. 

Helen  stood  uncertain.  He  was  preparing 
to  leave.  The  concert  was  over,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  keep  him.  This  man  who  had 
roused  her  to  new  emotions,  who  had  stirred 
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hidden  depths,  was  going  out  of  her  life,  leav- 
ing her  in  a  turmoil  of  unformulated  questions. 
His  very  voice  had  made  her  feel  herself  so 
poor  a  thing !  He  must  give  her  more,  more  ! 
She  could  not  let  him  go ! 

"Won't  you,"  she  asked,  with  unwonted 
eagerness,  "won't  you  —  stay  for  lunch?" 

His  eyes  showed  his  appreciation  of  her 
hospitality. 

"How  are  you  kind!"  he  cried.  "Unfor- 
tunately I  must  decline.  We  should  all  take 
our  midday  meal  together  —  Herr  Elmen- 
dorf"  —  indicating  the  accompanist,  "Herr 
Zimmermann,"  the  violinist,  "my  two  daugh- 
ters, my  son,  and  I." 

He  waved  his  hand  toward  a  group  Helen 
had  not  perceived,  a  group  consisting  of  two 
fat,  very  red-cheeked  young  German  women, 
and  a  thin  lad,  fearfully  straight,  with  his 
hair  pompadour. 

"We  go  to  the  hotel,"  Herr  Annspriicher 
concluded,  laying  his  instrument  carefully  in 
the  case  Cornelia  had  brought  in. 

Helen  turned  courteously  to  the  members  of 
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the  musician's  family,  who  shook  her  by  the 
hand,  each  in  turn. 

"Have  you  been  at  all  the  concerts ?"  she 
asked,  wishing  to  say  something. 

"Oh,  indeed,  yes!"  cried  the  reddest- 
cheeked,  fattest  daughter.  "We  come  from 
Boston,  and  go  back  the  next  day." 

"All  the  way  from  Boston!"  was  Helen's 
astonished  reply. 

Three  pairs  of  eyes  turned  toward  the  old 
musician,  three  pairs  of  eyes  with  one  expres- 
sion —  that  of  adoration. 

"We  would  not  miss  a  concert  of  Papa," 
said  the  other  red-cheeked  daughter  quietly; 
"not  if  we  had  to  cross  the  whole  United 
States." 

" Ach  so"  said  their  father,  adding,  in  vi- 
brant, organ-like  tones  that  deepened  till  they 
brought  the  tears  to  Helen's  eyes:  "Foolish 
ones!" 

"Won't  you,"  she  cried,  yielding  to  an  over- 
whelming impulse,  "won't  you  all  stay?" 

"Oh !"  begged  Cornelia,  with  clasped  hands. 
"Do/    You  must!" 
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Herr  Annspriicher  hesitated. 

"It  is  too  much,"  he  protested. 

"No,  no!"  Helen  urged.  "Cornelia,  run 
and  tell  Griffen  there  will  be  six  extra  for 
lunch." 

Cornelia  bolted. 

"Griffen!"  she  shrieked  in  the  hall.  "Six 
extra  for  lunch !" 

The  butler  stiffened.  His  disapproval  was 
manifest  in  every  angle  of  his  body.  He  had 
never  been  accustomed,  in  this  house,  to  a 
hospitality  served  without  notice.  After  the 
lapse  of  half  an  hour,  however,  with  the  aid 
of  the  resourceful  cook,  he  had  recovered  suf- 
ficiently to  offer  a  meal  that  was  not  too  thin. 

The  guests,  at  least,  found  nothing  about  it 
to  criticise,  and  ate  heartily.  John  came  in, 
and  before  the  omelet  had  been  consumed  he 
and  Herr  Annspriicher  were  chatting  like  old 
friends.  John  was  a  delightful  host,  and  he 
enjoyed  nothing  so  much  as  an  impromptu 
party,  a  pleasure  that  rarely  broke  in  upon  his 
ordered  existence. 

"How  —  how  charming  he  is  with  them 
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all!"  thought  Helen,  surprised,  and  ashamed 
of  her  surprise.  "I  thought  he'd  be  bored. 
He  generally  is  when  I  have  people  for  lunch  !" 

It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  at  ease  with 
those  who  were  so  frankly  enjoying  themselves; 
out  of  the  question  to  be  artificial  among  a 
company  each  individual  of  which  was  utterly 
genuine.  In  this  atmosphere,  Cornelia  basked 
as  in  the  sun's  rays.  Herr  Annsprucher 
fathered  her;  the  jolly  daughters  jested  with 
her  and  petted  her;  the  tall  son  looked  at  her 
sidewise  in  bashful  admiration;  the  little  ac- 
companist warmed  to  her  about  his  music; 
the  violinist  told  her  softly  of  the  privations 
of  his  early  years,  before  recognition  had  come. 

After  the  meal  was  over,  all  adjourned  to 
the  garden. 

"Achy  what  a  pretty  garden!"  cried  the 
reddest-cheeked  daughter,  folding  her  hands 
over  her  stomach.  "Look,  Papa  !  The  bushes 
stir  so  strangely !" 

"It's  that  cat!"  said  Helen.     "Shoo!" 

"It's  my  kitty,"  explained  Dotsie,  with 
glowing  eyes. 
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" Yours,  my  child? "  cried  the  deep  organ 
tones,  as  Herr  Annspriicher  drew  the  little 
one  toward  him.  "Ah,  the  sweet  little  cat! 
Komm  dann  her,  Mieschen!" 

And  once  more  Helen  was  arrested,  put  to 
shame,  troubled,  as  if  the  trifling  incident  had 
possessed  a  grave  significance. 

"Have  you  dogs?"  continued  the  musician, 
diligently  scratching  the  head  of  the  kitten, 
which  Dotsie  had  deposited  in  his  lap.  "We 
had  one  for  ten  years  —  a  dachshund.  He  is 
dead." 

The  faces  of  the  daughters  grew  sorrowful; 
the  son  gravely  shook  his  head. 

"Poor,  dear  Karl!"  they  murmured,  in 
chorus.     "Papa  took  him  everywhere." 

"Even  across  the  ocean,"  added  Herr  Ann- 
spriicher. "I  thought  he  would  be  so  con- 
tented in  the  fatherland.  But  at  Frankfort 
—  what  think  you  ?  —  he  was  ordered  by  the 
police  not  only  to  be  muzzled,  but  also  to  be 
leashed."  He  paused,  and  his  eyes  twinkled. 
"He  was  an  independent  American  dog  by 
education,"   he  went  on  reminiscently,   "and 
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he  liked  not  the  restraint  upon  his  liberty. 
We  had  to  bring  him  home  again." 

"Were  you  glad  to  get  back  to  Germany?" 
asked  Jack. 

Herr  Annspriicher  regarded  him.  "Yes, 
mein  Sohnchen"  he  returned  thoughtfully, 
"and  no.  At  Frankfort,  also,  I  should  get  on 
the  street-car.  I  made  sign,  but  the  car  did 
not  stop.  So  I  ran  along  the  street,  and  swung 
up  myself,  as  I  had  acquired  the  art  of  doing 
in  this  country.  I  got  my  fare  out  of  my 
pocket,  and  to  the  conductor  I  offered  it.  He 
refused  it.  'You  got  on  when  the  car  was 
moving,'  he  said  to  me  like  a  professor.  'It's 
against  the  rules.  I  let  you  off  at  the  next 
corner.'  At  the  corner  the  car  stops,  and  off 
I  get,  like  a  schoolboy  that  is  punished." 

The  children's  delighted  laughter  rang  out, 
and  the  musician  smiled  responsively. 

Just  then  the  butler  appeared  with  the 
coffee. 

"Miss  Cornelia's  teacher  is  waitin',"  he 
announced. 

Cornelia's  face  grew  long. 
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"Oh,  dear!"  she  cried,  in  desperation.  "I 
was  having  such  a  good  time,  I  forgot  all  about 
that  old  Latin  lesson." 

"In  this  garden,"  said  Herr  Annspriicher, 
"over  coffee,  and  among  friends,  one  could 
forget  all  that  is  disagreeable  in  the  world." 

"Friends!"  thought  Helen.  "How  natu- 
rally he  said  'friends'!  This  is  friendship, 
then." 

When  Cornelia  approached  him  to  say  good- 
bye, the  musician  carefully  placed  his  cup 
upon  the  cropped  grass,  and,  rising  with  charm- 
ing courtesy,  held  for  a  moment,  in  his  blue- 
veined,  delicate  ones,  her  brown  and  vigorous 
hand. 

Her  mother,  sitting  between  the  old  man's 
two  daughters,  had  failed  to  notice  that  by 
contrast  with  them  her  own  child  appeared 
almost  slender.  She  had  somehow  lost  her 
eye  for  externals.  These  were  not  dowdy 
Germans,  without  style;  they  were  devoted 
women,  who,  for  sheer  affection,  would  have 
made  nothing  of  crossing  a  continent.  When 
John  looked  at  her,  she  gave  him  a  smile  so 
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full  of  compunction  and  of  apology  and  of 
tenderness  that  he  was  quite  at  a  loss. 

"What's  the  matter ?"  he  whispered  anx- 
iously, leaning  toward  her.  "You  look  pale. 
Aren't  you  well?,, 

"Very  well,"  she  assured  him.  And  all  the 
time  she  was  thinking:  "This  man,  toward 
whom  I  have  dared  to  assume  an  attitude  of 
superiority,  loves  me  just  as  much  as  these 
girls  love  their  father !  Only  instead  of  mak- 
ing his  love  my  inspiration,  I  have  let  it  spoil 
me  utterly !  I've  become  an  overindulged, 
useless  American  woman!" 

There,  in  the  sunlit  garden,  her  vanity  at 
last  let  go  its  strangle-hold;  she  saw,  for  what 
they  were,  her  unbelievable  pettinesses,  her 
despicable  discontents. 

Herr  Annspriicher,  still  standing,  was  fol- 
lowing Cornelia  with  his  eyes;  looking  at  her 
as  her  own  mother  had  never  looked;  looking, 
Helen  thought,  as  does  God,  who  looketh  at 
the  heart. 

"How  is  she  splendid  !"  he  said  softly.  "In 
health,  so  magnificent  —  in  nature,  so  straight- 
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forward  —  in  mind,  so  keen !  That  is  the 
best  of  all  things  that  your  —  our  —  country 
produces  —  the  American  girl." 
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RHODA,  come  here  a  minute."     Rhoda 
came. 

"Go  down  to  the  kitchen  and  tell  Sigrid  I 
want  to  see  her  now,  on  this  spot,"  directed  her 
mother,  a  slim  ringer  pointing  accurately  down- 
ward to  a  point  some  six  inches  in  front  of  her 
on  the  floor.  "Please,  darling,"  she  added, 
remembering  Angelo  Patri,  in  the  New  York 
"Evening  Post."     Rhoda  went. 

Her  mother  opened  the  morning  paper  and 
scanned  the  death  notices.  Then  she  began 
upon  a  somewhat  abstruse  editorial.  Re-enter 
Rhoda. 

"Rhoda,  did  you  tell  Sigrid  I  wanted  to  see 
her?" 

Rhoda  stared.    "No,  mother." 

The  paper  fluttered  in  her  mother's  hand. 
More  in  despair  than  in  impatience,  she  ex- 
claimed:   "How  did  you  manage  to  forget?" 
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"I  didn't  forget." 

"Rhoda,  this  is  too  much.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  you  just  deliberately  didn't  do  what  I 
asked  you  to?" 

"I  didn't  forget,  I  said,"  reiterated  the  little 
girl  with  a  certain  ominous  firmness  about  the 
lips. 

For  one  wild  moment  her  mother  thought 
of  calling  up  Angelo  Patri  on  the  telephone. 
If  only  she  had  known  him  personally  —  or  any 
other  child  psychologist.  Never  in  her  most 
discouraged  moments  had  she  dreamed  that 
Rhoda  would  lie. 

The  fact  was  that,  from  the  impressive  tone, 
the  pointing  finger,  the  subjoined  affectionate 
appeal,  Rhoda  had  gained  only  the  vague  im- 
pression that  she  was  expected  to  go  some- 
where. It  was  true,  therefore,  that  she  had 
not  forgotten,  since  you  couldn't  forget  what 
you  had  never  taken  in.  It  was  just  the  same 
about  lessons;  she  could  sit  with  a  page  before 
her  for  twenty  minutes  and  not  have  the  re- 
motest idea  of  what  was  printed  thereon. 

Of  all  this  she  divulged  nothing,  but  saying, 
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"I'll  tell  her  now/'  skipped  away  kitchen- 
ward. 

At  the  same  moment  her  father  entered  the 
room  to  kiss  her  mother  good-by. 

"Do  you  know  what's  been  happening  in 
the  Ruhr?"  he  inquired  sternly,  being  a  stickler 
for  general  information,  and  suspecting  that 
his  wife  got  out  of  her  reading  only  disjointed 
odds  and  ends  that  confused  her  ideas  instead 
of  clarifying  them. 

"Jack,  don't  bother  me  now,"  she  retorted, 
with  tears  of  vexation  in  her  big  brown  eyes. 
"I've  got  other  and  more  important  things  to 
worry  about  than  the  Ruhr.    Rhoda — " 

Her  husband's  eyes  twinkled.  "Oh,  Rhoda  !" 
He  smiled.  "Don't  bother  your  poor  old  head 
about  her.  She'll  come  out  all  right.  It's  her  age." 

"That's  all  very  well  for  you  to  say,"  re- 
torted the  wife,  the  bright  drops  welling  to  her 
lower  lids  and  hanging  there,  "but  she's  going 
to  be  this  age  till  she  gets  to  another,  and  mean- 
while we've  got  to  live  !" 

He  bent  down  and  pressed  his  lips  to  her  soft 
cheek.     She  was  looking  very  pretty. 
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"Seems  to  me  you're  making  a  pretty  good 
stab  at  living/ '  he  remarked.  "Want  me  to 
get  some  theatre  tickets  for  to-night,  on  my 
way  downtown?" 

Impetuously  she  threw  her  arms  about  his 
neck,  murmuring  something  that  sounded  very 
like  "darling"  —  for  all  that  Angelo  Patri 
never  entered  her  head. 

Rhoda,  having  lingered  below  stairs  long 
enough  to  satisfy  herself  that  something  was 
impending  between  the  iceman  and  the  kitchen- 
maid,  though  she  could  not  overhear  what  they 
said,  rode  up  and  down  a  few  times  in  the 
elevator,  and  eventually  got  out  at  her  own 
floor.    What  next? 

In  her  room  she  cast  an  antagonistic  eye 
upon  her  piled  schoolbooks.  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  they  had  her 
in  their  malign  power,  but  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day were  exempt.  She  went  over  to  the  bureau, 
picked  up  a  pair  of  scissors  that  had  been  left 
there  through  some  one's  inadvertence,  and 
looked  about  for  things  cuttable.  Nothing  at- 
tracted her  until  she  happened  to  catch  her 
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own  eye  in  the  mirror.  She  stared  at  her  image 
unguardedly.  She  felt  safe  with  it.  It  was 
the  only  other  child's  face  in  the  house.  It 
gave  back  her  look  of  confidence  with  a  level 
gaze,  out  of  eyes  uncompromisingly  blue.  Even 
the  whites  were  bluish,  and  fringed  with  lux- 
uriant lashes.  So  thick  were  these  that  they 
served  as  a  screen,  almost,  for  the  eyes  to  hide 
behind.  The  cold  steel  of  the  scissors  hit 
suggestively  against  Rhoda's  thumb  and  finger. 
She  grinned,  displaying  incidental  dimples  — 
and  plates.  Her  teeth  were  all  covered  with 
scaffolding.  The  shape  of  her  face  was  chang- 
ing. Oval?  Not  yet.  All  you  could  say  for 
it  at  the  moment  was  that  it  was  no  longer 
round.  The  hair  fell  about  it  untidily,  in  locks 
neither  short  nor  long,  straight  nor  curly.  You 
couldn't  tell  what  sort  of  hair  it  was  going  to 
be.  The  eyes  alone  laid  claim  to  maturity  and 
permanence;  they  were  beautiful  eyes,  softened 
and  deepened  to  fathomless  pools  by  those 
magnificent  lashes.   .    .    . 

"Rhoda!  Rho-di\     Where  are  you?" 
If  she'd  been  a  fox  terrier,  she'd  have  leaped 
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to  the  sound.  Being  a  little  girl,  ruthlessly 
interrupted  in  the  exact  middle  of  important 
business,  she  scowled,  and  her  response  to  the 
melodious  summons  was  a  raucous  croak. 

She  clumped  down  as  though  she  had 
wooden  shoes  on  —  she  could  make  more  noise 
than  half  a  dozen  boys,  even  on  carpeted  stairs 
—  bitterly  reflecting  that  she  was  not,  after  all, 
her  own  mistress,  Saturday  though  it  was. 

"Whatjewantmefor?"  she  demanded,  ap- 
pearing before  her  mother  with  a  scowl. 

The  latter  looked  up  from  the  letter  she  was 
writing,  and  recoiled.  One  eye  of  Rhoda's 
protruded  toward  her,  horribly,  glassily,  like 
a  cat's,  while  the  other  remained  withdrawn, 
coyly.     Poor  Mrs.  Lee  ! 

"What—"  she  faltered  weakly.  "What 
have  —  ?" 

"Cut  'em,"  said  Rhoda  calmly.  "Please 
let  me  go  up  again,  mother,  and  do  the  other 
eye. 

"You  —  shan't  touch  it !"  cried  her  mother. 
"If  anybody's  going  to  it  will  be  me  !" 

Two  minutes  later,  in  Rhoda's  room,  she 
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attempted  to  make  good  this  asseveration,  and 
failed  utterly.  Suppose  the  scissors  should 
slip !  It  turned  her  sick  and  cold  to  think  of 
it. 

"I  can't/'  she  faltered.  "Oh,  I  can't,  I 
can't!" 

"Why,  there's  nothing  to  it,"  Rhoda  ex- 
postulated, and,  possessing  herself  of  the  im- 
plements, proceeded  forthwith  to  give  an  ex- 
hibition of  manual  skill  that  was  little  short  of 
uncanny.  Snip  after  delicate  snip  went  the 
scissors,  while  Mrs.  Lee  held  her  breath.  When 
the  ultimate  lash  had  fallen,  Rhoda  walked 
over  to  her  mother  to  show  herself  off.  To  her 
unbounded  astonishment,  instead  of  continuing 
to  upbraid  her,  Mrs.  Lee  took  her  in  her  arms 
and  laid  her  cheek  on  her  child's  hair. 

"When  I  think  of  it —  You  might  have 
blinded  yourself,"  she  faltered.  "Oh,  my  child 
—  my  child!" 

"But,  mother !  I'm  not  a  dumb-bell !"  pro- 
tested Rhoda,  lifting  the  cat's-eyes  to  her  face. 

"I  don't  know  whether  you  are  or  not,"  was 
the  unsteady  rejoinder.     "You  haven't  got  to 
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the  age  yet  that  people  don't  develop  beyond. 
We  can't  tell,  for  certain,  till  next  year.  Not 
till  you're  twelve." 

She  had  been  reading  magazine  articles  rela- 
tive to  high-grade  and  low-grade  morons,  based 
on  statistics  compiled  during  the  draft. 

Rhoda,  of  course,  did  not  know  this,  so,  to 
her,  her  mother  seemed  a  little  out  of  her  mind. 
Not  that  it  troubled  her  particularly  —  she  was 
apt  to  take  things  much  as  they  came. 

Later  in  the  day  she  was  sneaking  past  the 
half-open  library  door  —  for  there  was  a  visitor, 
and  she  did  not  want  to  be  called  in  —  when 
she  was  arrested  by  the  word  "  autosuggestion." 
What !    Was  a  new  car  in  prospect? 

Rhoda  adored  motoring  —  for  short  distances 

—  in  anything  that  was  not  a  stuffy  limousine. 
She  longed  to  be  in  on  this  and  urge  an  open 
type  upon  her  mother's  consideration,  for  why 
shouldn't  she  suggest  an  auto  as  well  as  any- 
body else?  But  the  thought  of  all  the  cumber- 
some formalities  that  would  have  to  be  gone 
through  before  she  could  join  in  the  discussion 

—  curtseying,  responding  to  the  inevitable  in- 
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quiry  as  to  whether  she  went  to  school,  dear, 
and  the  like  —  killed  the  impulse,  and  she  went 
on.  "I'd  certainly  try  it,"  was  the  last  thing 
she  heard. 

That  night  she  was  aroused  from  sleep  toward 
midnight  by  some  sound  that  was  unusual,  and, 
opening  half  an  eye,  perceived  her  mother 
lightly  poised  beside  her  bed.  She  lowered  the 
lid  again  cautiously,  for,  until  she  knew  what 
was  up,  she  was  not  going  to  show  her  hand. 
Even  when  Mrs.  Lee  bent  over  her,  her  light 
breath  creeping  over  Rhoda's  features  like  a 
little  zephyr  among  leaves,  these  remained  im- 
mobile. Perhaps  it  was  hypocrisy,  perhaps 
awareness  —  or  instinct,  or  whatever  it  is  that 
makes  the  partridge  limp  when  she  can  really 
walk  perfectly  well.  At  any  rate,  sleep-feigning 
is  the  commonest  symptom  under  heaven  of 
being  eleven. 

Presently  the  counterfeit  sleeper  was  startled 
by  an  incredible  statement  from  the  lips  of  one 
whose  whole  life  was  sweetness. 

"I  don't  want  to  make  my  family  miserable; 
the  desire  is  going  away,"  asserted  the  amiable 
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one  with  profound  earnestness.  "  I  don't  want," 
etc.,  she  incanted  over  and  over  until  Rhoda 
became  fascinated  and  wondered  whether  it 
were  going  on,  round  and  round  perpetually, 
without  any  end,  like  the  thought  of  forever 
and  ever,  that  puzzled  her  more  than  anything 
else  in  all  the  world. 

To  her  infinite  relief,  after  approximately 
twenty  repetitions,  the  monotonous  intoning 
ceased.     But  only  for  a  second. 

"5 a  passe,"  resumed  Mrs.  Lee,  the  indefat- 
igable, after  a  reviving  intake  of  breath.  Then 
—  lest  the  subconscious  be  unversed  in  the 
French  language:  "It's  going  it's  going  it's 
going  ..."  without  commas,  twenty  times 
more. 

Starting  upon  a  fresh  inhalation,  the  infatu- 
ated woman  bent  forward  and  began  swaying 
to  and  fro  above  the  motionless  child.  "I'm 
not  able  to  open  my  eyes,"  she  whispered  se- 
ductively, with  a  light  laying  of  finger  tips  upon 
the  tousled  head.  "I'm  trying  my  utmost  to 
open  them,  but  I  can't." 

This  was  too  much  for  Rhoda.  Her  lids  flew 
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upward,  like  Jacks-in-the-box  when  you  release 
their  springs,  and  —  oh,  the  creepiness  of  it !  — 
those  lovely,  soft  brown  eyes  of  this  most  truth- 
ful of  mothers,  far  from  being  closed  as  she 
continued  to  asseverate  in  her  delusion,  were 
so  wide  open  that  they  looked  stretched ! 

Rhoda  drew  her  own  conclusions;  the  worst. 
Xot  for  nothing  had  she  been  taken  to  see  Jack 
Barrymore  in  " Hamlet. "  You  couldn't  tell  her 
anything  about  insanity.  She  had  Ophelia  to 
go  by.  Her  mother  displayed  all  the  symptoms. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it;   she'd  gone  mad. 

Corroborative  memories  rushed  upon  her  — 
the  phrase  that  had  struck  her  at  the  time  as 
particularly  senseless:  "You  haven't  got  to  the 
age  yet  that  people  don't  develop  beyond." 
It  must  have  been  coming  on,  then. 

As  Mrs.  Lee  turned  and,  in  a  studied  manner, 
moved  slowly  toward  the  door,  poor  Rhoda  lay 
stark  as  a  cataleptic,  undecided  what  course  to 
pursue.  Suppose  her  mother  were  contem- 
plating self-destruction?  There  was  no  pond 
convenient,  but  she  might  walk  to  the  reservoir  ! 

Then  —  oh,  joy!  —  she  heard  her  father's 
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reassuring  step  on  the  stairway,  his  deep-toned 
voice  in  the  hall.  Never  had  his  young  daughter 
appreciated  him  as  she  did  in  this  emergency; 
he  was  equal  to  any  occasion;  sane,  sensible; 
in  short,  a  man.  She  might  safely  shift  her 
responsibilities  to  his  stronger  shoulders  for 
the  time  being.  With  a  sigh  of  relief  she  turned 
over,  and  as  she  did  so  she  heard  him  asking: 
" What's  the  matter,  Alice?     Rhoda  awake?" 

"Awake,  no!  Oh,  Jack,  she  looked  like  a 
little  white-robed  angel  lying  there  all  flushed 
with  sleep.  She's  an  ideal  subject.  I  have  ab- 
solute faith  that  it's  going  to — " 

The  rest  was  cut  off  by  the  shutting  of  their 
bedroom  door. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  Mr.  Lee  spent  with 
his  family,  as  he  always  did  when  the  weather 
was  calculated  to  inundate  the  links. 

Rhoda  appeared  on  time  for  breakfast,  with 
all  her  buttons  buttoned,  her  hair  brushed 
neatly,  and  manners  to  match.  Seated  at  the 
table  between  her  parents,  she  wielded  fork  and 
spoon  with  the  utmost  decorum,  both  little 
fingers  meticulously  crooked.     She  spoke  only 
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when  she  was  spoken  to,  and  then  not  too 
much. 

In  the  meaning  glance  with  which  Mrs.  Lee 
invited  her  husband's  attention  to  this  phe- 
nomenon there  was  a  small  admixture  of  dis- 
quiet. She  was  not  altogether  proud  of  her 
own  part  in  it. 

It  did  not  seem  quite  fair  arbitrarily  to  im- 
pose your  will  upon  another  human  being  during 
her  hours  of  unconsciousness.  In  the  mysteri- 
ous darkness  she  had  never  even  thought  of 
this;  it  was  daylight  that  brought  misgivings. 
However,  what  was  done  was  done,  and  there 
was  little  profit  in  worrying  about  it. 

They  passed  an  oppressively  quiet  day. 
Rhoda  —  who  generally  contrived  to  be  heard 
even  when  not  seen  —  wholly  effaced  herself. 
You  would  not  have  suspected  that  there  was 
anybody  under  thirty  in  the  house. 

When  Monday  came,  even  before  she  was 
fully  awake,  the  little  girl  felt  oppressed. 
Opening  her  eyes,  she  realized  the  nature  of 
this  oppression.  Her  respite  was  over;  to-day 
her  father  would  not  be  available;    the  whole 
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responsibility  of  her  mother's  disquieting  con- 
dition devolved  upon  her.  Fortunately,  the 
school  complication  was  out  of  the  way  —  her 
class  had  been  excused  for  a  week  on  account 
of  exposure  to  chicken-pox  —  and  she  arose 
determined  to  do  her  job  thoroughly. 

No  sooner  had  her  husband  left  the  house 
than  Mrs.  Lee  began  to  notice  something 
peculiar  in  Rhoda's  behavior.  If  she  went 
upstairs  to  the  attic,  the  little  girl  followed; 
if  down  to  the  cellar,  her  footsteps  were  similarly 
dogged.  Every  time  she  looked  around  she 
encountered  the  fixed  gaze  of  a  pair  of  unlashed 
eyes,  trained  upon  her  with  the  accuracy  of 
telescopic  lenses.  Escape  was  impossible. 
Turn  where  she  would,  the  eyes  turned  with 
her.  In  consequence,  she  fumbled  everything 
she  attempted  to  do. 

By  lunch  time  she  was  in  a  condition  of 
nerves  bordering  on  frenzy.  She  must  be  rid 
of  Rhoda  on  any  terms  for  the  afternoon. 
Wouldn't  she  like  to  have  Sally  Perkins  over? 
Sally  was  strictly  taboo  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances,  because  the  two  invariably  set  one 
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another  off,  but  these  circumstances  were  far 
from  ordinary.  However,  that  cat  didn't  fight, 
and  Mrs.  Lee,  at  her  wits'  end,  bethinking  her 
of  the  movies  —  bad  air,  undue  excitement  and 
all  —  enthusiastically  suggested  that  Rhoda 
attend  them,  and  offered  the  housemaid  as 
escort.  But  Rhoda  declined  the  movies.  "I'd 
rather  stay  with  you,  mother,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Lee  couldn't  believe  the  testimony  of 
her  own  ears.  Perhaps  Rhoda  was  coming 
down  with  chicken-pox. 

"Do  you  feel  all  right,  dearest?"  she  asked 
anxiously. 

"Oh,  yes.  Please,  mother,  let  me  stay  with 
you  this  afternoon!" 

"But  I'm  going  to  the  club  to  take  my 
exercise,"  Mrs.  Lee  protested.  "You  know 
well  that  children  aren't  allowed  in  the  club." 

"I  can  wait  outside." 

"On  the  sidewalk?  The  car's  laid  up,  and 
it's  raining !" 

"I'll  put  on  my  rubbers  and  my  waterproof." 

And  she  did  —  though  she  hated  rubbers 
above  all  things. 
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When  Mr.  Lee  came  home  he  found  his  wife 
and  daughter  sitting  side  by  side  in  the  library, 
the  one  drooping  over  the  evening  paper,  the 
other  observing  her  vigilantly  from  behind  a 
book.  Both  were  singularly  unresponsive  to 
his  jocularities.  When  tea  was  brought,  Rhoda 
slipped  away. 

No  sooner  was  she  out  of  earshot  than  her 
mother's  whole  aspect  changed.  She  clasped 
her  hands,  stared  at  her  husband,  and  pointed 
at  the  door.  "Shut  it,"  she  breathed,  and  he 
complied,  smiling. 

"Rhoda  been  up  to  something ?"  he  inquired. 
"Spell  worn  off?" 

"W7orn  off!  I  should  think  not!"  she  re- 
turned emphatically.  "Oh,  Jack!  I've  been 
nearly  out  of  my  mind  all  day.  Do  you  know 
what  I've  done?  IVe  exerted  some  sort  of 
undue  influence.  If  you  could  have  seen  that 
poor  little  thing  following  me  around  — " 
She  broke  off,  her  lips  trembling,  and  her  eyes 
filling  with  remorseful  tears. 

"Like  her  better  the  old  way?"  As  he  spoke, 
the  kettle  started  humming,  and,  inclining  her 
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head  toward  it:  "Do  I  like  water  to  boil?" 
she  burst  out.  Then,  quieting:  "Jack,  having 
her  the  way  she's  been  to-day  and  yesterday 
has  taken  all  the  bubbles  out  of  everything. 
Everybody  in  the  house  has  felt  it  —  even  the 
cook.  You  know  those  marvellous  souffles  she 
makes  ?  Well,  she  sent  up  one  for  lunch  —  and 
it  had  fallen  in." 

She  was  too  full  of  her  subject  to  notice  the 
sound  that  escaped  him,  and  he  quickly  blew 
his  nose. 

"Tell  you  what,"  he  suggested.  "To-night, 
when  she's  asleep,  go  up  and  make  passes  over 
her  and  unwish  whatever  darned  thing  it  was 
you  wished  on  hor.  If  there's  anything  in  this 
notion  of  yours  —  and  I'm  not  saying  there 
isn't  —  it  ought  to  work  both  ways.  Anyway, 
it's  up  to  you  to  take  a  chance  on  it,  now  that 
you've  got  into  all  this  mess." 

He  watched  his  opportunity,  and  when  his 
wife  had  gone  to  their  room  —  they  were  dining 
out  —  went  in  search  of  his  daughter,  whom 
he  found  sitting  gloomily  atop  the  hot  radiator 
in  the  dining  room,  skirt   and   hair  bellying, 
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trying  to  extract  what  comfort  she  could  out 
of  doing  something  that,  though  not  forbidden, 
would  certainly  have  been  forbidden  if  any  one 
had  thought  of  it. 

"Where's  mother ?"  she  shot  at  him,  sliding 
down  and  starting  for  the  door. 

"Upstairs  dressing.  Where  are  you  off  to 
in  such  a  hurry?  Stay  here  a  minute,  can't 
you,  and  talk  to  me." 

But  Rhoda  only  shook  her  head  and  walked 
on. 

"Why  do  you  tag  around  after  your  mother 
all  the  time?"  he  asked  curiously.  "Won't 
you  tell  me  what's  bothering  you?" 

She  hesitated,  then  turned,  her  mind  made 
up  to  take  him  into  her  confidence. 

"I'm  watching  her,"  she  told  him.  "I'm 
sort  of  sticking  around.  Ever  since  she  came 
into  my  room  last  night  she's  been  —  acting 
crazy.  She  talked  as  queer  as  anything  when 
she  thought  I  was  asleep — " 

"Oh,"  he  exclaimed,  light  breaking  out  all 
over  his  face  in  different  places  —  "now  I'm 
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He  flung  an  arm  about  her  shoulder. 
"Mother's  no  more  crazy  than  you  are/'  he 
asseverated.     "It's  all  in  your  eye." 

"You  weren't  there,"  she  returned  unmoved. 
"Let  me  go,  daddy.  If  anybody  doesn't  watch 
her,  maybe  she'll  go  out  an'  drown  herself. 
Let  me  go." 

"Oh,  all  right,  but  what's  the  matter  with 
my  coming  along  too?" 

She  said  no  more,  and  they  fell  into  step, 
he  with  his  arm  still  around  her,  like  an  older 
boy  guarding  a  younger  one. 

Their  two  right  feet  were  on  the  bottom 
tread,  when,  at  a  wailful  call  from  above  of, 
"Jack,  have  you  any  idea  what  time  it  is? 
Do  you  know  you've  left  yourself  just  five 
minutes  to  take  a  bath,  and  shave,  and  dress?" 
Rhoda  felt  her  father's  arm  tighten  trium- 
phantly. 

"Does  that  sound  natural,  or  doesn't  it?" 
he  cried.  And  though  bewildered  she  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  it  did. 

At  the  top  of  the  flight  he  gave  her  a  hurried 
kiss. 
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"Don't  show  up  any  more  this  evening," 
he  enjoined  her.  "Tomorrow  behave  just  as 
though  nothing  had  happened,  and  every  thing'll 
be  O.  K.  You'll  see." 

Rhoda  slept  the  night  through.  Next  morn- 
ing her  father  and  mother  were  down  before 
her,  the  latter,  as  she  poured  the  coffee,  glancing 
from  time  to  time  anxiously  at  the  clock. 

'Fraid  Rhoda'll  be  as  late  again  as  she  was 
on  Saturday?"  asked  her  husband,  intercepting 
one  of  these  looks. 

"No,  Jack,"  she  returned,  to  his  astonish- 
ment.   "What  I'm  afraid  of  is  that  she  won't." 

Then  he  remembered. 

"Sure  to,"  he  told  her.  "That  is,  if  you  did 
what  I  told  you  to  last  night." 

"I  didn't." 

"What?"    He  sat  back  in  mock  dismay. 

"I  only  went  into  her  room" — her  voice 
broke  —  "to  kiss  her.  Oh,  Jack!  I've  been  a 
very  silly  woman." 

So  simply  was  it  said,  so  frankly,  that  he 
lost  all  impulse  to  tease  her,  and  only  desired 
to  engage  in  her  championship. 
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"Why  you,  any  more  than  all  the  rest  of 
'em?"  he  demurred.  "Everybody's  fallen  for 
that  autosuggestion  stuff  lately.  The  whole 
world." 

"But  not  in  the  way  that  I  have,"  she  re- 
turned. "I  didn't  sleep  much  last  night,  Jack. 
I  was  too  busy  thinking  it  all  out.  I  ended  by 
getting  a  pretty  good  line  on  myself.  Not 
going  into  things  deep  enough's  been  my 
trouble;  skimming  along  over  the  top.  As  I 
lay  there,  it  occurred  to  me  that  that  dear 
simple  old  man  in  Nancy  would  be  the  first 
one  to  hold  up  his  hands  in  horror  at  what  I'd 
done  with  his  ideas.  In  the  first  place,  he'd 
disclaim  any  power  to  make  over  a  perfectly 
good  human  child  into  a  mechanical  doll,  and, 
in  the  second,  he'd  wonder  how  anybody  could 
be  such  an  idiot  as  to  like  a  child  that  way!" 

"I've  hardly  been  able  to  look  Rhoda  in 
the  face  since  I  put  words  into  her  poor  in- 
nocent little  mouth  that  were  an  insult  to  her. 
'I  don't  want  to  make  my  family  miserable,' 
I  had  her  saying  —  'the  desire  is  going  away* 
—  as   though  —  oh,  Jack  —  as    though    she'd 
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thought  it  all  out  beforehand  —  as  though  she'd 
been  making  us  miserable  intentionally. " 

She  put  both  arms  on  the  table,  hid  her  face, 
and  wept. 

Before  her  husband  could  get  up  or  say  any- 
thing, a  clatter  as  of  an  army  in  sabots  re- 
sounded upon  the  stairs. 

The  response  of  Mrs.  Lee  to  this  noise  was 
electric.  Her  tears  dried,  her  head  lifted,  she 
gazed  rapturously  at  the  clock.  "Seven  min- 
utes late !"  she  exclaimed. 

Rhoda  burst  in.  "It  isn't  eight  yet,  up- 
stairs," was  her  preposterous  declaration. 

But  her  mother  only  gazed  at  her  fondly. 

"Teeth  brushed?" 

"  I  gave  them  a  good  brushing  —  yesterday  ! " 

"Nails  clean?" 

Rhoda  hid  them. 

"Buttons  buttoned?" 

"Some  of  them." 

Mrs.  Lee  regarded  her  with  a  rapt  expression. 

"Come  here,  angel,  and  let  me  do  the  rest." 

Rhoda  walked  up  to  her,  faced  about,  and 
presented  her  back. 
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Having  buttoned  her,  Mrs.  Lee  imprinted 
a  kiss  upon  the  funny  little  bone  that  wabbled 
at  the  back  of  her  neck,  and  Rhoda  squirmed 
and  giggled,  and  said  she  tickled,  and  then  they 
laughed,  both  of  them,  and  did  a  lot  of  other 
silly   things. 

Mr.  Lee  observed  these  antics  for  some 
moments.  Then  he  asked  placidly:  "S'pose 
I  could  have  some  more  coffee,  now  that  you've 
got  your  same  old  Rhoda  back  again?" 
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THE  whole  world  was  full  of  magic  to 
Marjorem,  and  the  garden  was  the 
heart  of  the  world.  It  was  a  little,  round  gar- 
den, laid  out  in  designs.  Its  centre  was  a 
sun-dial  in  the  midst  of  a  six-sided  pansy-bed. 
Outside  the  pansy-bed  wras  a  green.  Then 
came  the  rose-beds,  one  for  each  side  of  the 
bed  of  pansles;  then  another  circular  green, 
then  the  beds  of  heliotrope  —  the  box  hedges 
—  the  whispering  trees  —  the  sea. 

There  were  four  outlets  to  the  garden,  each 
opening  flanked  by  two  bay-trees  in  stone  jars. 
One  led  to  the  front  of  the  house,  another  to 
the  Japanese  garden,  a  third  to  the  terrace, 
and  the  last  —  most  inviting  of  all  —  by  two 
low,  broad  grass  steps,  gently  upward  to  a 
stone  bench,  bough-shadowed.  Here  for  hours 
together  upon  her  stomach  lay  Marjorem,  who 
had  latterly  learned  to  read. 
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On  either  side  of  the  steps  grew  masses  of 
tall,  purple  flowers,  mingling  their  fragile, 
straight  stalks  with  the  bending  branches  of 
larch  and  spruce.  Here,  when  tired  of  read- 
ing, one  might  sit  in  perpetual  leafy  shade 
and  look  beyond  the  sun-dial,  beyond  the 
second  stone  bench  opposite,  across  the  steadily 
moving  ripples  of  the  bay,  at  the  distant 
mountains  that  were  just  the  color  of  Caprice's 
eyes. 

Everybody  was  frightfully  busy  that  sum- 
mer with  Caprice.  Caprice  was  old  —  nine- 
teen, almost,  and  very  beautiful.  Some  there 
were  in  that  household  who  did  not  regard 
it  as  an  unmixed  blessing  to  have  so  exigent 
and  exquisite  a  being  to  wait  upon.  But  to 
Marjorem,  who  was  only  seven,  the  possession 
of  a  sister  of  that  type  was  wholly  advan- 
tageous, causing  her  to  escape  attention  — 
that  hampering  and  destructive  thing. 

When  it  pleased  her  she  might  choose  any 
one  of  the  paths  that  radiated  from  the  gar- 
den, and  follow  it  to  its  end.  Sometimes  her 
swift  feet  led  her  down  into  the  Japanese  gar- 
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den,  where  the  funny,  almond-shaped  Buddha 
sat  contemplatively  upon  his  rock,  and  the 
imitation  frogs  paused  stonily  in  mid-waddle, 
and  the  dwarf  pines  twisted  and  writhed  — 
sometimes  farther  —  along  the  edge  of  the 
pond,  where  the  water-rats  scurried,  and  the 
bright  ducks  swam,  and  the  five-inch  trout 
troubled  the  surface  with  infinitesimal  swirls, 
to  Caprice's  studio  where  nobody  painted,  but 
which  was  the  most  alluring  of  solitary  houses, 
with  a  lawny  bit  of  green  in  front,  sloping  to 
the  water's  edge.  Marjorem  loved  this  glimpse 
of  two  waters,  the  still  in  the  foreground,  the 
moving  beyond. 

Occasionally  Caprice  came  into  the  garden. 
When  the  whim  seized  her  she  breakfasted 
there,  the  breeze,  when  there  was  one,  driving 
the  hair  at  her  nape  into  rings  as  the  west 
wind  of  autumn  drives  buds  into  the  air. 
Marjorem  could  not  imagine  Caprice  with 
straight  hair.  Straightness  is  an  attribute  of 
dull  locks  —  the  blond  that  are  straw-colored, 
or  the  merely  brown,  whereas  Caprice's  were 
vivid  chestnut.     Marjorem  enjoyed  detaching 
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one  of  the  nut-brown  fingers  she  had  clasped 
at  the  back  of  the  snowy  neck  in  a  morning 
embrace,  and  penetrating  therewith  the  inner- 
most circle  of  one  of  the  bewitching  tendrils. 
Brown,  supple  things,  those  meddlesome  little 
hands,  with  darker  lines  for  the  knuckles,  and 
pink  showing  through  the  nails,  and  scratches, 
and  scars,  and  all  the  other  blemishes  that 
hands  pick  up  from  good  brown  earth,  and 
raspberry  bushes,  and  brambles,  and  bark. 
It  was  more  fun  to  play  with  Caprice's  curls 
than  with  the  rings  on  the  sweet-pea  vines, 
for  those  were  wiry,  whereas  these  caressed 
with  a  softness  as  of  silk. 

Presently  Caprice  would  free  herself,  and, 
holding  Marjorem  at  arm's  length,  would  look 
for  a  long  moment  into  the  ecstatic  upturned 
face.  Then  she  would  sit  down  and  pour  out 
her  coffee,  while  Marjorem  (who  had  herself 
breakfasted  hours  ago,  sloppily,  as  all  un- 
governessed  children  do,  at  a  side  table  in 
the  dining-room,  leaving  upon  her  bib,  with 
the  rabbit  worked  in  one  corner,  golden  traces 
of  soft-boiled  egg)  would  watch  with  a  fervor 
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almost  religious  the  rose-tipped  fingers  that 
poked  about  indifferently  amid  attenuated 
leaves  of  fresh  butter  and  slivers  of  toast. 
For  each  one  of  these  sisters  was  always  reach- 
ing  out  to  the  other  across  the  dividing  years. 

Caprice  never  stayed  long.  From  the  time 
of  her  departure  until  five  o'clock,  the  garden 
was  Marjorem's  alone.  If  weather  conditions 
were  ideal,  tea  was  served  there,  and  then 
there  was  an  invasion  of  grown-up  people  full 
of  airs  of  proprietorship.  But  this  did  not 
happen  often.  Grown-up  people  were  so  sus- 
ceptible to  countless  things:  wind,  for  example, 
and  dampness,  and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

One  afternoon  in  mid-June,  the  ceremony 
was  scheduled  to  occur  indoors  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  the  butler  had  glanced  out 
an  hour  earlier  and  had  perceived  that  a  shower 
was  in  progress.  Now  the  sky  was  washed 
clean,  and  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun  were 
turning  the  shrubbery  to  gold,  but  that  did 
not  make  any  difference  to  the  butler. 

The  music-room,  as  well  as  the  studio,  was 
dedicated  to  Caprice,  who  was  reputed  to  be 
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a  person  of  artistic  tastes.  It  was  a  very  long 
room,  rather  sombre,  with  stained-glass  win- 
dows that  sent  curious  reflections  to  play  upon 
the  silver  tea-service,  and  upon  the  piano  keys 
that  nobody  ever  touched. 

While  the  tea  people  chatted,  Marjorem 
sat  apart  upon  a  purple-velvet  sofa,  gravely 
eating  a  jam  sandwich.  The  room  opened 
upon  the  garden,  and  the  door  was  thrown 
wide.  Marjorem  had  never  heard  of  chiaro- 
scuro, but  she  was  wrapt  in  the  mystical  ef- 
fect of  that  light  beyond  the  shadows.  Upon 
a  delicate  network  of  wires  hung  the  myriad 
glittering  rain-drops  that  the  shower  had  flung 
against  the  screen  door. 

Surrounded  by  a  group  of  contemporaries, 
her  mother  was  making  the  tea.  In  front  of 
the  fireplace  stood  Caprice  in  violet  linen, 
with  a  young  man  upon  either  side.  The  one 
at  her  right,  who  was  bluff  and  loud-voiced, 
managed  to  occupy  all  her  attention,  while 
the  other,  who  had  a  thin,  sensitive  face  and 
mournful,  deep-set  eyes,  was  left  to  fidget 
about  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  twirling  his 
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teacup  aimlessly  in  his  hands.  It  occurred  to 
Marjorem  to  wonder  why  he  let  himself  be 
neglected  in  this  fashion.  When  her  mother 
had  people  to  lunch,  they  all  talked  at  once, 
and  surely  two  young  men  ought  to  be  able 
to  talk  to  one  girl  at  the  same  time. 

Catching  Marjorem's  eye,  the  subject  of 
her  cogitations  smiled.  She  smiled  back. 
Then,  irresistibly  attracted  by  the  prismatic 
glory  caught  upon  the  netting,  she  got  up  and 
stole,  book  in  hand,  toward  the  door.  Obey- 
ing a  sudden  impulse,  the  young  man  followed. 
He  was  behind  her  as  she  glimpsed  through 
the  quivering  globules  the  revivified  green, 
while  her  mobile  nostrils  sucked  in  faint,  sun- 
warmed  odors  —  odors  of  things  planted,  and 
tended,  and  pruned,  and  trimmed. 

As  he  swung  the  screen  outward  for  her,  he 
called  her  attention  to  a  humming-bird  — 
the  most  Lilliputian  of  aeronauts.  The  per- 
fection of  his  self-righting  biplane  was  beyond 
description.  Every  little  while  the  whirring 
things  upon  which  he  swung  would  degenerate 
into  wings  such  as  any  bird  might  have  pos- 
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sessed,  and  then,  with  his  long  bill,  he  would 
penetrate  a  flower  to  the  heart,  so  that  it 
seemed  it  must  cry  out  of  its  wounds,  and 
drop,  and  die.  All  it  did,  however,  was  to 
sway  airily  upon  its  stem,  and  as  soon  as  he 
withdrew  his  delicate  weapon,  compose  itself 
as  though  no  disturber  had  ever  been. 

"He  doesn't  mind  you  at  all,"  observed  the 
young  man  quietly,  from  the  doorway.  "He 
thinks  you're  just  another,  bigger  blossom. 
For  half  a  whiff  of  clover  scent  I  believe  he'd 
prick  you  to  find  out  where  the  honey  stuck. 
What's  that  book?" 

Marjorem  showed  him.  It  was  "Alice  in 
Wonderland."  She  liked  this  young  man. 
Those  queer  eyes  of  his  slanted  at  the  corners, 
like  the  Buddha's.  And  he  spoke  familiarly 
of  familiar  things.  There  were  no  preliminaries 
to  be  overcome  between  them.  She  offered 
him  a  jam  sandwich,  rather  sticky  from  her 
hand.    He  accepted  it  thankfully. 

"It  tastes  better  out  here,"  he  declared, 
munching. 

She  nodded. 
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"Shall  I  show  you  the  studio?"  she  asked. 

So  they  walked  down  the  narrow,  gravel 
path,  side  by  side. 

They  entered  the  birch-bark  room  and 
looked  through  its  great,  plate-glass  doors  at 
the  quiet  pond  and  the  rippling  sea.  Sud- 
denly a  little  bird  dashed  toward  them  in  a 
riotous  ecstasy  of  flight.  With  terrific  impact 
he  struck  the  glass  and  dropped,  leaden,  on 
the  gravel. 

Piteously  Marjorem  looked  up.  She  was 
very  glad  not  to  be  alone.  An  arm  drew  round 
her  —  a  head  bent  to  hers. 

"He  was  so  happy,"  she  whispered,  with 
lips  that  were  drawn  and  white.  "He  was 
alive,  and  now  he's  dead."  With  hushed 
footsteps  they  went  out  and  came  around 
toward  the  body.  Marjorem  lifted  it,  still  hot 
and  pulsating,  in  her  two  hands. 

"The  bitter  with  the  sweet,"  said  the  young 
man  softly.  "That's  nature.  Shall  we  bury 
him?" 

Together  they  buried  the  dead  bird.  The 
squirrels  attended  the  funeral,  sitting  in  the 
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gallery  of  high  branches.  They  did  not  be- 
have very  well.  Shocking  to  relate,  they  chat- 
tered all  through  the  service. 

The  two  new  friends  walked  back  toward  the 
house. 

"There's  Caprice/'  Marjorem  cried.  "In 
the  doorway." 

At  that  the  young  man  accelerated  his  pace 
and  a  red  spot  appeared  upon  either  cheek. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  be  so  long,"  he  apologized 
when  he  had  nearly  reached  the  girl,  adding 
modestly:  "You  weren't  —  you  weren't  look- 
ing for  me,  were  you?" 

"Of  course  she  was  looking  for  you,"  Mar- 
jorem wanted  to  tell  him.  "What  else  would 
she  have  come  out  for?  Now  she'll  say  she 
wasn't.    That's  Caprice." 

"Oh,  no !  Not  at  all,"  was  the  casual  reply. 
"I  only  wanted  to  see  whether  it  had  stopped 
raining.  You'll  excuse  me,  won't  you,  if  I 
don't  wait?  It's  so  lovely  now,  I  think  I'll 
take  Tom  out  in  my  car  for  a  little  run." 

His  face  fell,  but  he  made  no  protest.  All 
he  did  was  to  ask  timidly: 
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"Shall  I  see  you  to-morrow ?" 

She  hesitated,  then  returned  with  petulance: 

"No,  not  to-morrow.  Nor  the  day  after. 
In  fact,  I  haven't  a  moment  —  for  days." 

She  disappeared,  shutting  the  door  upon  the 
young  man's  distressed  expression. 

"Why  didn't  he  ask  her  to  take  him  in- 
stead?" wondered  Marjorem.  "She  probably 
meant  to,  all  the  time." 

But  she  forgot  her  questionings  in  sudden 
consternation  when  she  saw  how  white  he 
was.  He  frightened  her,  he  had  begun  to 
breathe  so  heavily. 

"What's  the  matter  of  you?"  she  cried. 
"Have  you  got  a  pain?" 

Controlling  himself,  he  replied  ruefully: 

"A  big  pain.  A  very  big  pain  indeed.  Little 
Marjorem,  good-bye." 

"Aren't  you  ever  coming  back  to  play  with 
me  in  the  garden?"  she  asked  regretfully. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  he  answered.  "You  see, 
the  Lady  of  the  Garden  has  —  has  made  an 
enchantment,  and  drawn  a  circle  around  her- 
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self,  and  —  and  I  can't  enter  it,  because  she's 
put  me  under  a  spell. " 

With  sad  eyes  he  kissed  her  on  the  top  of 
her  head.  Then  he  went  away  by  one  of  the 
four  outlets.  He  went  dejectedly,  with  lag- 
ging feet. 

All  the  rest  of  that  week,  Marjorem  was 
lonely  in  the  garden.  She  had  never  known 
what  loneliness  was,  until,  having  found  a 
friend,  she  had  immediately  lost  him.  Now 
she  had  nothing  left  but  memories;  memories 
of  a  kind,  quiet  voice;  of  a  warm  hand,  of  a 
comforting  arm;  of  joy  shared,  as  in  watch- 
ing the  humming-bird;  of  sorrow  lightened  by 
companionship,  as  when  they  had  buried  their 
feathered  dead  together.  She  almost  wished 
that  he  had  never  come,  as  she  sat  drooping 
upon  that  stone  bench,  with  sorrow  about 
the  mouth  that  was  old  and  young  at  once. 

She  could  not  have  borne  her  solitude  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Alice.  Only  when  she  was 
reading  could  she  forget.  Alice  was  a  com- 
panion who  never  failed  her  —  little,  literal 
English  Alice,  who,  when  not  in  use,  dwelt 
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conveniently  between  the  covers  of  the 
book. 

One  day  she  picked  up  the  thumbed  volume, 
and,  heavy  sweater  between  her  small  person 
and  the  damp  stone,  lay  down  comfortably 
upon  her  stomach,  heels  in  air. 

"Suppose,"  she  thought,  "that  I  couldn't 
get  into  this  garden  because  I  was  too  big 
to  go  through  the  door !  Wouldn't  that  be 
awful?  Poor  Alice!  I'm  so  glad  she  did  get 
into  her  garden  after  a  while." 

She  turned  the  pages  until  she  came  to  her 
favorite  illustration  —  that  of  Alice  walking 
through  the  forest  with  her  hand  intimately 
upon  the  back  of  a  spotted  fawn.  The  fawn 
had  the  softest  eyes  that  ever  had  been  drawn. 

"You  beauty!"  exclaimed  Marjorem. 
"You  wonderful!"  And  she  laid  upon  the 
book-fawn's  forehead  a  little,  pointed  kiss. 

Just  then,  she  heard  breathing.  The  breath- 
ing had  an  ominous  sound,  as  of  some  one  in 
pain  or  overburdened  with  care.  Her  heart 
thumped  excitedly,  and  Alice  automatically 
retreated    between    the    covers    of  her    book. 
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He  had  come  back,  then !  No  one  but  he 
breathed  like  that !  She  was  so  agitated  that 
she  hardly  dared  look  up. 

When  she  did  she  winked  vigorously,  for 
she  thought  she  must  be  dreaming.  This 
was  not  her  friend  who  stood  before  her,  but 
a  dog.    And  such  a  dog ! 

Against  the  background  of  dense  green,  his 
coat  of  sable  gleaming  in  the  late  sunlight, 
his  proud  and  spotless  ruff  snowy  about  his 
throat,  his  long,  pointed  muzzle  sensitively 
outthrust,  he  stood  motionless.  Presently  he 
began  to  sniff  the  air  in  her  direction,  pon- 
dering upon  her  smell.  All  the  while,  he  gazed 
mournfully  into  her  face  with  eyes  discon- 
certingly familiar  to  her  —  eyes  slanting  at 
the  corners  —  tragic,  resigned,  profound. 
Where  had  she  seen  those  eyes  before?  Not 
in  the  cold  stone  head  of  the  Buddha,  cer- 
tainly, though  his  were  of  the  same  shape  — 
you  could  not  look  into  stone  eyes,  and  get 
back  any  reflection  !  No  —  the  eyes  these 
reminded  her  of  were  very  much  alive.  She 
was  utterly  perplexed. 
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Suddenly  all  the  flowers  nodded  in  a  sudden 
breeze.  The  trees  caught  it,  and  the  swaying 
leaves  tossed  flecks  of  bobbing  sunlight  at  the 
bewildered  child,  tingeing  as  with  burnt  amber 
her  parted  lips,  gilding  the  brown  of  her  hair 
and  the  brown  of  her  eyes. 

Just  then  Caprice  came  through  the  music- 
room  door  into  the  garden.  She  was  in  yellow 
this  time,  with  a  tea-rose  at  her  belt.  At  the 
rustle  of  her  garments  the  collie  shuddered; 
his  lithe  body  bent,  panther-like,  for  a  back- 
ward spring;  with  a  look  of  acute  despair  in 
those  strange,  Oriental  eyes  of  his  he  laid  his 
slenderly  pointing,  faun-like  ears,  with  the 
tips  that  fell  over,  close  against  his  head. 

"What  a  heavenly  creature !"  cried  Caprice, 
unobservant  of  the  collie's  reaction  to  her. 
"Where  did  he  come  from,  Marjorem?  Whose 
dog  is  he?" 

Marjorem  shook  her  head. 

"Come  here,  sir!"  Caprice  commanded,  in 
the  manner  of  one  accustomed  to  be  obeyed. 

To  her  astonishment  the  dog,  instead  of 
approaching,     crouched,     and     sprang     back. 
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Trembling,  he  stood  at  a  safe  distance,  every 
hair  on  his  ruff  bristling. 

"What's  the  matter ?"  Caprice  demanded, 
in  some  petulance.  "Marjorem,  what's  the 
matter  with  him?    What's  he  afraid  of?" 

Marjorem's  face  rippled  with  amusement; 
her  eyes  danced. 

"He's  afraid  of  you,  Caprice,"  she  explained. 

Caprice  snapped  her  taper  fingers. 

"Good  doggie.  Come!"  she  invited.  It 
was  an  undoubted  concession.  Instead  of 
commanding,  she  appealed.  All  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  dog  shrank  from  her  a  second  time; 
shied  off  sidewise.  This  was  an  inversion  of 
the  order  of  the  universe  for  Caprice. 

'Oh,  very  well,"  she  said  crossly,  turning 
away  toward  the  house.  Then,  to  Marjorem: 
"I  don't  care  for  dogs  of  that  sort;  they're 
too  high-strung  to  have  any  spunk.  This  one 
doesn't  seem  like  a  dog  at  all." 

As  she  disappeared,  Marjorem  stood  ar- 
rested by  her  words.  Not  like  a  dog!  This 
was  what  she,  too,  had  felt.  Here  was  some 
mystery. 
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A  cool  breath  fanned  her  hot  cheek;  a  wet 
nose,  thrust  close,  just  missed  touching  it. 

"He's  not  afraid  of  me>  anyhow,  whether 
he's  a  dog  or  not,"  she  thought,  overjoyed, 
as  she  probed  with  velvet  fingers  for  the  hard 
peak  of  his  head  under  the  hair. 

"Caprice  wouldn't  have  hurt  you,"  she 
confided,  bending  toward  his  left  ear,  which 
he  crooked  forward  attentively  at  her  voice. 
"She'd  have  liked  you  if  you'd  gone  right  up 
to  her  and  wagged  your  tail.  Even  if  you'd 
put  your  dirty  paws  on  her  clean  dress  she 
wouldn't  have  scolded !  She  never  scolds  me 
when  I  muss  her  up !  The  trouble  is,  you 
don't  understand  her.  It  was  only  because 
you  were  afraid  of  her  that  she  was  cross. 
You  acted  just  the  way  my  friend  did  last 
week.  He  breathed  so  much  like  you  that  I 
thought  you  were  he.  Then  I  looked  up,  and 
you  weren't  he,  but  you !" 

At  that,  his  eyes  seemed  to  devour  her. 
Never  had  they  been  so  full  of  meaning;  never 
had  they  slanted  so. 

"Don't  you  know  me  yet?"  they  said. 
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"Why!"  she  shouted,  clapping  her  hands. 
"You  are  he!" 

Penitent,  she  dropped  to  the  ground  beside 
him,  and  wound  both  brown  arms  about  his 
neck. 

"I  was  a  stupid,"  she  whispered.  "I  ought 
to  have  known  it  the  minute  I  heard  you 
breathe.  Naughty  Caprice,  to  make  such  a 
magic  on  you  !  Even  if  she  did  make  you  come 
into  the  most  wonderfullest  dog  I  ever  saw  in 
all  my  life.  Wasn't  it  funny  she  didn't  know 
you?  I  should  think  any  girl  ought  to  know 
a  dog  she'd  turned  a  man  into  !  Perhaps  some 
nice  fairy  threw  dust  into  her  eyes  so  she 
wouldn't  remember  she'd  done  it,  and  so  you 
could  get  back  into  the  garden.  Was  that 
it?" 

Breathless,  she  watched  his  muzzle  quiver. 
Things  were  so  odd  to-day,  she  believed  he 
was  about  to  speak. 

Alas !  Of  all  inopportune  moments,  Mar- 
jorem's  mother's  maid,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  an  eye  upon  Marjorem,  must  needs 
choose  this  one  to  summon  her  charge  indoors. 
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Seeing  her,  the  dog  was  off  like  a  shot.  But 
Marjorem  knew  that  he  would  come  back. 
His  safety  lay  in  the  fact  that,  in  his  present 
form,  Caprice  did  not  recognize  him.  There- 
fore there  was  nothing  to  keep  him  away. 

Next  day,  the  child  sat  on  the  stone  bench 
under  the  shrubbery,  one  slender  leg  crossed 
over  another,  calloused,  toil-worn  hands  folded 
in  her  lap,  waiting  trustfully.  She  was  not 
disappointed.  She  had  not  sat  there  more 
than  a  few  moments  when,  delicately  planting 
one  foot  before  the  other,  the  collie  approached 
with  solemn  swing  of  tail.  After  that,  he  came 
every  day.  In  the  magic  of  the  early  morn- 
ing Marjorem  would  run  out  to  meet  him;  a 
little  away  from  the  house  she  would  wait, 
without  summons  or  outcry;  he  never  tried 
her  patience  long.  Somewhere  amid  trees  or 
bushes  he  had  been  in  hiding,  immovable  as 
they;  Marjorem  never  knew  from  what  quar- 
ter he  would  come,  but  she  knew  of  a  certainty 
that  he  would  not  fail  her.  They,  at  any  rate, 
understood  one  another  —  those  two. 

One  morning  he  was  so  tardy  that  she  tried 
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to  hurry  him  by  calling  guardedly:  "I'm  all 
alonely,  and  I  want  you,  so  please  come 
quick!" 

Confident,  she  waited. 

No  crackling;  no  bound;  no  labored  breath; 
nothing !  For  what  seemed  hours  she  stood 
in  the  garden;  then,  in  growing  dread,  she  be- 
gan to  pace  the  grounds.  At  eight  by  her 
nickel  watch  she  came  in  for  her  breakfast 
because  it  was  the  law  that  she  should  eat, 
but  she  declined  the  butler's  offer  of  a  jam 
sandwich  because  it  would  have  stuck  in  her 
throat,  and  she  did  not  salt  her  egg,  so  salt 
was  it  with  her  tears. 

All  day  she  drooped  about,  forlorn.  Some 
dire  calamity  must  have  overtaken  the  fairy 
dog.  His  loyalty  was  beyond  question;  never 
of  his  own  volition  would  he  have  broken 
faith  with  her. 

While  the  sun  was  casting  its  slanting 
rays  upon  the  disconsolate  child,  two  men 
were  handling  a  crate  at  the  wharf,  a  mile 
away. 
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"Easy,  Jim,"  admonished  one.  "There's  a 
dog  in  there." 

Jim  examined  the  tag. 

"He's  a-going  all  the  way  to  Chicago,"  he 
remarked  with  interest,  and  peered  through 
the  slats.  Close  to  the  rough  wood  leaned  a 
delicate  muzzle;  from  the  interior  of  the  box 
gleamed  a  pair  of  mournful  eyes. 

"Yes,"  replied  his  comrade.  "His  folks 
was  at  the  hotel.    Leavin'  to-night." 

"My,  but  he's  a  beaut!"  commented  Jim, 
fervently.  "Hope  some  one'll  give  him  a  drink 
once  in  a  while." 

"Don't  you  worry  your  head  about  him" 
rejoined  the  other.  "He'll  find  friends  all 
along  the  line." 

Marjorem  could  not  go  to  sleep  that  night. 
From  under  the  door  of  Caprice's  room,  which 
adjoined  hers,  she  presently  saw  a  light  and 
heard  voices. 

"I'm  worried  to  death,  Mother,"  came  in 
Caprice's  tones.  "I  don't  know  what  on  earth 
to  do." 
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"I  thought  you'd  made  up  your  mind  to 
accept  Tom  Radway,"  said  her  Mother. 

"I  had  —  but  he  doe9  drink.  Oh,  Mother! 
He'd  been  drinking  too  much  —  to-night.'' 

"Well,  perhaps  a  little,"  her  mother  after 
a  pause  conceded  reluctantly.  "Foolish  boy! 
But  it's  not  a  settled  habit.  It's  natural  that 
coming  into  all  that  money  should  have  gone 
to  his  head,  just  at  first.  He'll  soon  get  ad- 
justed to  it.  Don't  forget  he's  only  twenty- 
three  !" 

"I  wish,"  Caprice  said  slowly,  "Give  Nash 
had  more  decision." 

"You've  gone  too  far  with  Tom,"  returned 
her  mother  authoritatively,  "to  change  your 
mind  now." 

"That's  evidently  what  Clive  Nash 
thought,"  the  girl  returned  bitterly.  "He 
seems  to  regard  my  destiny  as  absolutely 
settled." 

"Well,  isn't  it?"  demanded  her  mother. 

"Everything  in  this  world,"  the  girl  an- 
swered, "is  subject  to  change." 

"But  surely  you're  in  love  with  Tom!" 
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cried  her  mother.  "You've  been  saying  all 
along  you  were !" 

"I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  I  was," 
Caprice  answered.  "I  fooled  myself  pretty 
successfully  until  —  until  I  had  some  one  to 
contrast  Tom  with.  Mother,  suppose  Clive 
Nash  had  Torres  money?  If  he  had,  wouldn't 
you  rather  see  me  married  to  him?" 

"Now  you're  just  being  childish/'  retorted 
her  mother  with  some  impatience.  Then,  in 
a  conciliatory  tone: 

"I  don't  think  we'd  better  discuss  it  any 
more  to-night,  dear.  You're  upset  and  over- 
wrought.   What  you  need  is  a  good  sleep." 

The  voices  ceased,  a  door  closed,  and 
cautious  footsteps  could  be  heard,  diminish- 
ing.   After  that,  all  was  still. 

The  whole  conversation  had  passed  over 
Marjorem's  head,  for,  at  seven,  one  is  con- 
cerned neither  with  marrying  nor  with  giving 
in  marriage.  But  to  every  inflection  of  the 
voices  that  she  knew  and  loved,  she  was  hyper- 
sensitive. That  there  was,  if  not  discord,  at 
least    interruption    of  harmony    between    the 
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two  beings  she  cared  for  most  in  all  the  world, 
filled  her  with  foreboding,  disquiet,  and 
care. 

Her  window  was  open  onto  the  garden,  and 
the  moon  was  shining  in.  Delicious  odors 
uprose,  odors  reminiscent  of  the  colors  the 
pale  radiance  had  killed.  The  door  between 
her  room  and  her  sister's  opened  slowly,  and 
Caprice  came  in. 

She  was  in  her  nightgown,  and  about  her 
delicately  turned  shoulders  fell  the  billows  of 
her  hair.  As  it  had  robbed  the  flowers  of  their 
variegated  hues,  so  had  the  moonlight  taken 
the  color  out  of  her  face.  Marjorem  gave  no 
sign  of  being  awake,  because  she  divined  that 
Caprice  had  come,  not  to  talk,  but  just  to  be 
in  a  room  where  somebody  else  was. 

The  elder  sister  drew  a  chair  to  the  window 
and  sat  down,  chin  on  hand.  Because  she  sat 
there  so  still,  Marjorem  went  to  sleep. 

A  tiny  warm  splash  on  her  cheek  caused  her 
to  lift  fluttering,  drowsy  lids.  Caprice  was 
hanging  over  her  as  a  mother  might  hang 
over  the  child  that  she  had  borne. 
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"You  honey-bunch,"  she  murmured,  "I'd 
like  to  eat  you  up." 

Marjorem  held  out  sleepy  arms  to  her,  but 
let  them  fall  heavily  in  mid-embrace.  So  she 
did  not  hear  her  sister's  next  words. 

"Marjorem,"  Caprice  said,  in  a  clear  voice 
that  vibrated  very  much,  "little,  little  Mar- 
jorem. If  I  were  to  marry  a  man  I  didn't 
love,  I  could  never  look  at  you  again." 

In  the  morning  Marjorem  hardly  remem- 
bered the  incidents  of  the  night  before,  for  the 
revival  of  her  hopes.  Hopes  always  revive 
when  the  sun  is  shining  !  Surely  the  enchanted 
dog  would  come  to-day  !     But  he  did  not  come. 

There  was  to  be  no  tea  that  afternoon. 
Even  her  friend  the  butler  (he  of  the  jam  sand- 
wiches) had  gone  out.  The  gardeners,  too, 
had  plodded  home.  The  house  and  garden 
were  deserted.  Marjorem  was  frightfully, 
heart-breakingly  alone. 

Suddenly  her  heart  pounded  in  her  throat. 
A  twig  had  broken.  There  followed  a  suc- 
cession of  small,  nameless  sounds.  He  was 
coming,  after  all !    Bosom  heaving,  she  clasped 
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her  hands.  Before  her  intent  gaze,  the  shrub- 
bery stirred.  It  parted,  pushed  aside  by  long, 
white  fingers.  Clive  Nash  was  standing  in 
the  garden. 

"Why,"  Marjorem  gasped,  "how  did  you 
come  back  into  a  man?" 

It  was  Give's  turn  to  stare.  Now,  what 
did  she  mean  by  that? 

"I  thought  it  was  about  time  for  me  to  be 
one,"  he  replied  quizzically,  rather  to  himself 
than  to  her.  Then,  looking  at  her:  "Don't 
you  agree  with  me?" 

Marjorem  reflected. 

"You  were  more  beautifuller  then,"  she 
said  meditatively,  "but  not  a  bit  nicer. 
You're  very  nice  as  you  are.  I  don't  believe 
I'm  sorry  you  came  back  into  a  man,  because 
you  can  speak." 

"Not  always,"  he  demurred.  "I've  got 
lots  to  say,  but  half  the  time  the  words  won't 
come.  When  was  it  that  I  was  more  beauti- 
fuller?" 

"When  you  were  a  dog,"  the  child  answered 
promptly,  "with  soft  paws." 
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Clive  Nash  dropped  to  his  knees  beside  her, 
and  peered  into  her  face  with  those  strange, 
slanting,  altogether  disconcerting  eyes  of  his 
that  seemed  made  to  penetrate  to  the  heart 
of  every  mystery.  Here  was  a  riddle  that  he 
desired  above  all  things  to  read.  Only  upon 
her  own  level  could  he  hope  to  establish  com- 
munion of  minds.  Even  thus,  the  matter 
was  one  of  the  utmost  nicety. 

" I  guessed  it,"  she  confided,  "after  a  while." 

"Eventually,"  he  observed,  "one  would." 

At  length  his  patience  was  rewarded;  the 
expected  explanation  followed. 

"I  knew  he  wasn't  a  real  dog,"  she  said, 
"by  the  eyes.  When  Caprice  made  that  magic 
on  you,  and  turned  you  into  him,  I  s'pose  she 
didn't  know  enough  words,  or  something,  and 
so  your  eyes  had  to  stay  the  way  they  were." 

At  that  the  eyes  in  question  became  as  round 
as  though  they  had  never  had  any  slant  at 
all. 

Here  was  a  discovery !  A  child  who  upon 
her  own  statement  was  an  implicit  believer 
in   magic   of  the   good   old-fashioned   variety 
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propounded  by  the  Brothers  Grimm  !  So  re- 
freshing did  this  seem  to  him,  he  almost  felt 
like  going  back  to  the  starting-point  and  re- 
capturing his  own  long-lost  faith  in  the  super- 
natural. 

"I  know  ezactly  when  Caprice  broke  the 
spell !"  Marjorem  cried  suddenly.  "It  was 
last  night.  She  and  Mother  were  talking. 
They  thought  I  was  asleep,  but  I  wasn't.  I 
didn't  understand  half  they  said.  I  know 
that  was  then,  though,  because,  when  Caprice 
said,  'Give  Nash/  she  sounded  sorry  about 
something.  Perhaps  she  was  sorry  for  the 
naughty  magic  that  she  had  made." 

"She  hasn't  released  me  altogether,"  he 
averred.  "I'm  still  more  than  half  under 
that  spell." 

"How  can  that  be?"  retorted  Marjorem, 
exasperated.  "She's  put  you  back  into  a 
man,  hasn't  she?" 

"I  don't  know.  I'm  not  sure.  I  don't  feel 
as  much  of  a  man  as  I'd  like  to,"  he  rejoined 
doubtfully. 

There's    Caprice    now !"     Marjorem    ex- 
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claimed.  "That's  her  step,  on  the  path.  I 
thought  she'd  gone  out  somewhere  for 
tea." 

At  that  the  young  man's  lean,  muscular 
body  shot  upward  out  of  its  kneeling  posture 
with  a  snap. 

"I  can't  face  her,"  he  stammered.  "Hon- 
estly, I  can't." 

Half  amused,  half  anxious,  the  child  watched 
him  as,  trembling,  he  darted  terrified  glances 
this  way  and  that,  making  as  though  to  spring 
backward  into  the  bushes. 

"Caprice  won't  hurt  you,"  she  admonished. 
"I've  told  you  that  before,  but  you  wouldn't 
believe  it  when  you  were  a  dog.  Now  that 
you're  a  man,  I  should  think  you'd  be  ashamed 
to  run  away  from  a  girl.  Caprice  doesn't  like 
people  that  are  scared  of  her." 

A  new  look  of  resolution  came  into  the  young 
man's  face. 

"Don't  leave  me!"  he  begged.  "I  need 
you  to  take  care  of  me.  Remember,  I  haven't 
been  a  man  very  long." 

Marjorem  smiled,  but  she  laid  her  little, 
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hot  hand  in  the  big  one,  and  the  long,  cold 
fingers  closed  firmly  over  it. 

Caprice,  coming  into  the  garden,  stopped  in 
surprise. 

"Oh,  Caprice !"  cried  the  girl  gleefully. 
"Here  he  is!" 

Clive  Nash  stepped  forward  toward  the 
girl. 

"Yesterday  I  was  a  dog,"  he  said  enigmati- 
cally, and  went  on:  "Ask  Marjorem  whether 
I  wasn't.  A  dog  handicapped  by  an  over- 
developed nervous  system.  To-day,  the  spell 
is  broken,  and  I'm  a  man  again.  Well,  IVe 
made  up  my  mind  from  now  on  to  be  the  sort 
of  man  between  whom  and  that  dog  no  analogy 
could  by  any  possibility  be  said  to  exist.  IVe 
finished  with  the  thing  that's  nervousness  in 
a  dumb  brute  and  rank  cowardice  in  a  human 
being.  I'm  going  to  take  a  new  tack,  and 
I'm  going  to  begin  by  asking  you  either  to 
marry  me  or  to  send  me  away  for  good.  One 
thing  or  the  other.  Which  is  it  going  to 
be?" 

To  Marjorem's  surprise  it  was  Caprice,  the 
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indomitable,  who,  upon  this  occasion,  faltered 
and  dropped  her  eyes. 

"Will  you  marry  me?"  he  pursued. 

Still  she  stood  silent,  lashes  sweeping  cheek. 

"She's  afraid  now,"  lamented  the  child. 
"Somebody's  always  afraid!" 

"Are  you  afraid?"  Clive  demanded  of  her, 
"or  shall  we  face  it  together?" 

Then  Caprice  looked  up.  First  she  looked 
at  Marjorem  as  she  had  looked  at  her  in  the 
night,  and  then  she  looked  at  Clive. 

"We'll  stand  together,"  she  cried,  her  whole 
face  illuminated,  "we  three,  against  the 
world!" 
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EVERYBODY  called  them  "the  Farnam 
girls/'  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
were  married.  Whether  this  was  due  to  the 
enduring  quality  of  their  filial  devotion  or  to 
a  certain  spinsterliness  that  persisted  in  them, 
remained  subject  for  conjecture. 

There  were  three  of  them  —  Elizabeth,  Mary, 
and  Ruth. 

Elizabeth  was  thirty.  In  her  twenty-eighth 
year,  as  women  physically  inactive  are  prone 
to  do  when  youth  is  on  the  wane,  she  had 
begun  to  put  on  weight.  Lindsay  Weston,  her 
husband,  loyally  asseverated  upon  all  occasions 
that  he  liked  it.  Perhaps  he  did.  If  so,  he 
must  have  failed  to  observe  the  pockets  under 
the  eyes  that  the  superfluous  flesh  was  making, 
the  mottling  of  the  relaxed  skin.  Not  but  that, 
upon  the  whole,  his  wife  was  a  fine,  upstanding 
woman  as  women  go. 
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The  second  daughter,  Mary,  though  pos- 
sessed of  as  large  a  frame,  was  not  so  well  rilled 
out  as  her  elder  sister.  She  was,  in  fact,  bony. 
Nature  had  taken  unnecessary  pains,  it  seemed, 
with  a  face  which  was  hardly  worth  the  trouble 
of  modelling.  The  cheek  bones  were  high,  the 
chin  inadequate,  the  lips  thin.  Yet  Mary  had 
made  a  desirable  match.  Her  husband  came 
of  people  in  good  standing  in  the  community. 
Nobody  quite  knew  how  she  had  managed  to 
attach  Jim,  but  the  fact  remained  that  she  had. 

Ruth,  the  youngest,  was  locally  considered 
a  live  wire.  In  matters  civic  or  charitable  she 
was  inevitably  to  the  fore.  She  was  potentially 
the  best  looking  of  the  sisters,  but  she  dissipated 
this  advantage  by  wearing  her  hat  high  on  the 
summit  of  her  head  and  ruthlessly  displaying 
her  prominent  ears.  Her  talk  consisted  of 
assertions  closely  strung  together  and  uttered 
with  her  face  as  close  as  possible  to  that  of  the 
person  addressed. 

Not  one  of  them,  it  was  universally  ad- 
mitted, could  hold  a  candle  to  their  mother. 
Mrs.  Farnam's  figure  was  as  supple  and  slender 
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as  a. girl's.  Her  bloom  was  the  more  subtle  for 
being  a  little  faded,  like  roses  at  twilight;  her 
hair  none  the  less  alluring  because  one  felt 
rather  than  saw  in  it  the  underlying  brown. 

Mr.  Farnam  had  surprisingly  retained  his 
physical  energy  and  the  freshness  of  his  out- 
look upon  life.  He  had  the  stoop  of  the  tall 
man  approaching  sixty,  but  his  white  hair  was 
thick  as  ever  and  his  spare  figure  showed  a 
pleasing  concavity  in  the  region  of  his  gold 
watch  chain.  This  chain  he  had  worn  for  half 
a  century,  as  well  as  a  gold  band  through  which 
his  necktie  was  thrust.  The  substitution  of  a 
variegated  necktie  for  his  former  black  "cra- 
vat" was  his  only  concession,  as  far  as  his  perso- 
nal appearance  was  concerned,  to  modernity. 

In  business,  however,  he  was  progressive 
enough.  He  had  passed  by  natural  stages  from 
the  exploitation  of  acetylene  lighting  to  that 
of  gas,  thence  to  electricity,  and  for  the  past 
year  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  installation 
of  electric  lighting  plants  upon  farms. 

His  efforts  in  this  last  venture  had  met  with 
extraordinary  success  —  so  much  so   that  he 
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had  moved  into  larger  offices  and  had  taken 
his  third  son-in-law  into  a  partnership,  which 
had  previously  embraced  the  other  two.  By 
this  action  were  further  cemented  ties  already 
remarkably  close.  Indeed,  the  relations  of  the 
Farnam  family  were  the  wonder  of  the  town, 
exploited  as  one  of  its  assets,  like  the  model 
village  at  its  outskirts  near  the  soap  factory. 

At  least  four  evenings  a  week,  with  or  with- 
out their  husbands,  the  girls  spent  in  the  society 
of  their  parents,  either  at  their  own  homes  or 
in  the  white  frame  house  "set  back"  from  the 
street,  in  which  they  had  all  been  born.  It 
was  a  charming,  old-fashioned  house,  with  an 
air  of  sweet  retirement  that  breathed  of  Mrs. 
Farnam  herself. 

In  the  arc  light  that  the  town,  bent  upon 
improvement,  had  latterly  placed  at  the  corner 
of  the  street,  it  was  mysteriously  flecked,  upon 
an  early  summer  night,  with  motionless  shad- 
ows of  leaves.  Together  its  owners  had  planted 
the  stalwart  trees  that  flung  them,  more  than 
thirty  years  ago.  Their  love  had  been  a  little 
love  then,  precarious  of  root  as  the  saplings, 
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swaying  in  every  breeze.  Now  it  was  a  thing 
of  many  years*  growth;  significant,  weather- 
proof. 

Behind  the  house  was  a  little  garden,  with 
a  flagged  walk  that  cut  the  flower  beds  in  two. 
The  air  that  crept  upward  from  it  toward  the 
bedroom  window  v/as  blended  of  pleasant  odors. 
When  their  daughters  had  left  them  after  an 
evening  grouped  about  the  lamp,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Farnam  often  went  out  there  to  pace  the 
circumscribed  area,  and  enjoy  the  fragrance, 
arm  in  arm.  Such  small  interludes  in  a  con- 
scientious family  life  were  not  unwelcome. 

Another  Thursday  had  come  round.  The 
Farnam  evening  meal  was  invariably  partaken 
of  at  Ruth's  upon  that  day. 

At  half-past  five  Mrs.  Farnam  put  on  her 
black  silk  and  laid  out  her  husband's  blue  suit. 
Half  an  hour  later  he  came  in  and  began  to 
dress. 

"Janet/'  he  inquired,  suddenly,  seeing  his 
wife's  sombre  reflection  in  the  mirror  as  he 
was  slipping  his  tie  through  its  golden  band, 
"why  do  you   always  wear  that  black  dress 
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when  you  go  to  one  of  the  girls' ?  Where's 
that  new  colored  one  you  had  on  at  Mrs. 
Saunderson's  one  night  last  month?  I  don't 
believe  I've  seen  it  since." 

"I'm  saving  it,"  she  told  him. 

"What  for?"  he  retorted.     "Death?" 

She  laughed. 

"The  real  reason  I  wear  black,"  she  admitted, 
"is  that  I'm  expected  to  wear  it.  The  girls 
never  think  of  me  in  anything  else.  'Mother' 
and  '  black '  go  together  in  their  minds.  They're 
used  to  it.  John,  they  haven't  even  seen  my 
'colored'  dress,  as  you  call  it.  I  didn't  dare 
tell  them  I  was  getting  it  made." 

"Wear  it  to-night,"  he  suggested,  with  a 
combative  sparkle  in  his  bright,  dark  eyes. 
"Jolt  'em  a  little.  They're  too  settled  —  twice 
as  settled  as  you  are,  at  half  your  age.  Do 
something  different  from  what's  expected  of 
you!     Something  conspicuous!" 

Not  receiving  an  immediate  answer,  he 
turned  and  saw  that  she  was  gazing  through 
the  open  window,  with  its  gently  bellying 
curtain,  with  eyes  that  sought  to  pierce  the 
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foreground  of  trees  screening  her  from  the 
world  beyond.     Then  she  shook  her  head. 

"I  couldn't/'  she  said,  with  decision.  "Not 
here.    Somewhere  else,  maybe.    Here,  never." 

"Where?"  he  demanded. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  she  answered,  evasively. 

"You  never  go  anywhere!"  he  persisted. 

"I  haven't  been  yet,"  she  said,  slowly,  "but 
—  sometime  —  who  knows  ?  I  might  go.  You 
never  can  tell !  Come,  John.  Fix  your  tie  and 
put  on  your  coat.  It's  twenty-four  minutes 
past  already,  .and  you  know  it  takes  six  min- 
utes to  get  there.  They'd  think  something  had 
happened  to  us  if  we  were  late." 

Ruth  lived  in  a  semi-detached  modern  house 
of  red  brick.  Peter  Hadley  had  bought  it 
before  their  marriage,  four  years  ago,  while 
the  scaffolding  was  still  upon  it,  and  it  had 
been  finished  to  suit  the  young  couple's  re- 
quirements. Ruth  had  supervised  the  alter- 
ations, having  partitions  removed  or  added  — 
knowing  exactly  what  she  wanted.  So  far 
events  had  worked  out  precisely  according  to 
plan;    one  nursery,  two  cribbed,  was  already 
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full,  and  a  second  was  awaiting  the  first  of 
its  predestined  pair  of  occupants,  due  to  arrive 
now  in  about  three  months. 

Upon  the  assembled  connection  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Farnam  entered,  arm  in  arm. 

Solicitously   Ruth    hastened    toward    them. 

"Let  me  pull  out  the  folds  of  your  skirt  for 
you,  Mother,"  she  said.  "Peter,  take  Father's 
stick !" 

As  Peter,  complying,  relieved  his  father-in- 
law  of  that  appendage,  the  eyes  of  the  two 
men  met  with  an  understanding  gleam.  Such 
ceremonial  treatment  was  not  observable  in 
the  office.  But  if  the  women  wanted  it,  they 
might  as  well  have  it  their  own  way  —  at  home. 

The  sitting  room  was  finished  in  cartridge 
paper  and  shellac,  with  mission  furniture. 
Ruth  did  not  believe  in  having  things  about 
that  might  prove  detrimental  to  the  free 
movements  of  the  babies,  but  she  was  not 
sufficiently  imaginative  to  apply  this  Montes- 
sori  doctrine  to  the  adult  members  of  her 
family  circle. 

"Peter,  draw  up  that  chair  for  Mother," 
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she  dictated,  as  soon  as  greetings  had  been 
exchanged;  then,  too  preoccupied  to  notice 
that  she  was  cutting  in  upon  a  conversation 
between  Mrs.  Farnam  and  her  favorite  son-in- 
law,  Lindsay  Weston: 

"Now,  Mother  dear,  sit  right  down." 

Mrs.  Farnam  sat  down  obediently  and  Lind- 
say turned  away.  He  had  forgotten  what  he 
had  been  about  to  say.  Then,  at  a  signal  from 
Ruth,  Peter,  formally  advancing,  offered  his 
mother-in-law  his  arm,  and,  according  to  prec- 
edent, these  two  led  the  way  into  the  dining- 
room. 

"Father,"  asked  Ruth,  after  she  had  assigned 
them  to  their  places,  "will  you  say  grace?" 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  request  was  the 
unalterable  preliminary  to  every  meal  he  ate 
in  this  house,  Mr.  Farnam  had  never  got  used 
to  it.  He  mumbled  the  formula  very  fast  in- 
to his  mustache  and  then  looked  up  in  obvious 
relief. 

A  relentless  drop-light  in  the  centre  of  the 
table  picked  up  the  glass,  the  crockery,  the 
features  of  the  assembled  company,  and  the 
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pattern  on  the  tablecloth.  Mr.  Farnam,  with 
furrowed  brow,  was  struggling  to  think  of 
some  remark  that  should  lead  back  from  the 
initial  note  of  solemnity  to  that  of  normal, 
everyday  intercourse  by  a  transition  not  too 
abrupt. 

Peter  was  watching  Ruth  to  discover  what 
he  ought  to  do  next.  Elizabeth's  attention 
centred  upon  the  food  that  had  been  put  before 
her.  Lindsay  was  wishing  that  he  had  been 
placed  beside  Mrs.  Farnam  instead  of  between 
Ruth  and  Mary,  neither  of  whom  had  the 
capacity  to  interpret  his  habitual  whimsical 
vein.    The  result  was  that  nobody  spoke. 

It  was  Ruth  who,  conscious  that  the  pause 
was  awkward,  broke  it  by  exclaiming  nervously: 

"Peter!  Mother's  in  a  draft  from  that  win- 
dow!    Won't  you  close  it,  please  ?" 

"I  don't  feel  it,"  Mrs.  Farnam  returned  as 
Peter  pushed  back  his  chair. 

"You  ought  to  feel  it,"  her  daughter's  ex- 
pression  implied. 

Looking  from  one  to  the  other,  Peter  halted 
midway  between  the  table  and  the  window. 
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"Well,  which  is  it,  open  or  shut?"  he  in- 
quired laconically. 

Ruth  drew  her  lips  together.  Whereupon, 
rather  than  contest  so  small  a  point,  Mrs. 
Farnam  gave  way. 

"You'd  better  close  it  if  it  worries  her/*  she 
told  him  with  a  resigned  sigh. 

Later  on  in  the  meal,  when  the  occasion  had 
somewhat  recovered  itself  and  there  was  desul- 
tory talk  going  on,  Mary,  who  had  a  flat, 
penetrating  voice,  drew  the  attention  of  the 
whole  table  to  Mr.  Farnam  by  asking  him 
suddenly: 

"Doesn't  that  light  hurt  your  eyes,  Father? 
Ruth,  the  light's  shining  right  in  Father's  eyes  ! " 

"My  eyes  are  all  right,"  returned  her  father 
shortly.     "Don't  bother." 

Mary  looked  aggrieved. 

"They  weren't  all  right,"  she  asserted,  "last 
week." 

"That  was  only  dust  he  got  into  them  when 
he  was  driving  the  car,"  her  mother  reminded 
her.    "Don't  y6u  remember?" 

Neither  Ruth  nor  Mary  was  listening.  Both 
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were  critically  inspecting  the  offending  drop- 
light. 

"It  ought  to  be  pulled  up,"  volunteered 
Ruth. 

"I  think  it  should  come  down/'  disagreed 
Mary. 

"Let's  try  it  both  ways,"  Ruth  suggested 
brightly.  "Now,  Father,  when  I  pull  it  up 
you  say  whether  that  makes  it  better  or  worse." 

But  Mr.  Farnam's  patience  was  not  as  en- 
during as  his  wife's. 

"Stop  talking  like  an  oculist,  Ruth,"  he 
ordered,  "and  eat  your  supper.  I  can  take 
care  of  myself." 

The  disconcerted  pause  that  ensued  was 
broken  at  length  by  Peter,  for  once  acting  upon 
his  own  initiative.  In  a  manner  he  endeavored 
to  make  nonchalant  he  asked,  brandishing  the 
carving  knife  and  fork: 

"Anybody  have  some  more  meat?" 

Plates  were  passed,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  that  evening  nobody  told  either  Mr.  Farnam 
or  his  wife  what  to  do  about  anything.  Upon 
the  next,  however,  they  got  another  dose. 
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Elizabeth  was  due  to  "sit"  with  them  at 
half-past  eight.  At  eight-twenty  they  were 
lingering  in  their  tiny  garden.  The  forsythia 
was  in  bloom  and  the  Japanese  quince  was 
almost  at  the  bursting  point.  There  was  a 
tender  silver  of  moon. 

"We've  got  to  go  in,"  Mrs.  Farnam  said, 
sighing.  "She'll  be  here  in  five  minutes. 
Come,  John." 

He  stood  still. 

"Why  not  have  her  out?"  he  demanded. 

"Now,  John,"  she  returned,  "you  know  very 
well  Elizabeth  never  walks  a  step  more  than 
she  has  to." 

"Do  her  good  if  she  did,"  he  grumbled,  re- 
luctantly following  his  wife  indoors. 

When  their  daughter  arrived  she  found  the 
stage  set,  with  themselves  in  position,  one 
upon  either  side  of  the  centre  table,  the  lamp 
between.  Mr.  Farnam's  face  was  concealed 
by  the  evening  paper  upheld  screenwise  in  his 
long,  supple  fingers.  Mrs.  Farnam  was  knit- 
ting.    Neither  was  saying  a  word. 

"You  poor  dears!"  cried  Elizabeth,  depos- 
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iting  her  velvet  bag  upon  the  table  and  pulling 
off  her  white-cotton  gloves.  "How  dull  you 
look!  It's  high  time  one  of  us  came  along,  to 
cheer  you  up !" 

She  dropped  heavily  into  the  rocking  chair 
that  had  been  placed  in  readiness  for  her  and 
set  it  in  motion.  It  creaked,  and  the  folds  of 
her  silk  dress  creaked  with  it.  \\ 

"It's  awfully  stuffy  in  here,"  she  commented 
presently.     "I  don't  see  how  you  stand  it." 

"We  don't,"  replied  her  father  promptly. 
"We  were  out.     We've  only  just  come  in." 

"Father  !"  Elizabeth  protested.  "You  have- 
n't been  keeping  Mother  out  in  the  night  air!" 

"What's  wrong  with  night  air?"  he  de- 
manded defiantly.  "Does  air  deteriorate  after 
sunset?" 

"You  know  as  well  as  I  do,"  she  retorted, 
"how  delicate  Mother's  throat  is." 

"You  always  say  that,  dear,"  interposed  her 
mother  mildly,  "but  I  don't  know  what  makes 
you  think  so.    I  haven't  had  a  cold  for  years." 

"No,"  agreed  her  daughter,  "and  we  don't 
intend  that  you  shall." 
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Mrs.  Farnam's  smile  was  a  shade  perfunc- 
tory. 

"You  certainly  all  take  the  best  of  care  of 
me,"  she  acknowledged. 

"Well,"  Elizabeth  demanded  unctuously, 
"who  wouldn't  take  care  of  a  lovely  little 
mother  like  you?" 

Affectionately  as  this  remark  was  meant, 
its  effect  was  to  kill  conversation  for  at  least 
a  minute  and  a  half.  Elizabeth  finally  started 
the  ball  rolling  again  by  remarking  that  the 
lamp  smelled. 

"Sarah  is  so  busy,"  apologized  her  mother. 
"She  forgets  to  trim  the  wick.  I  was  going  to 
do  it,  but  I  forgot,  too." 

Reaching  over,  Elizabeth  took  one  of 
Mrs.  Farnam's  slim  hands  in  her  own  large 
one. 

"That  hand,"  she  enunciated,  contempla- 
tively fondling  it,  "is  too  precious  to  be  mess- 
ing around  with  oil." 

No  sooner  had  she  concluded  her  remark 
than  an  ominous  sound  issued  from  behind 
her  father's  newspaper.     She  took  no  notice, 
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even  when  he  lowered  it  and  pushed  his  glasses 
up. 

"What's  the  show,"  he  inquired  innocently, 
"at  the  New  Star  theatre  this  week?" 

"'I'll  Never  Miss  My  Mother  Till  She's 
Gone/  "  she  recited.     "It's  lovely." 

"I  knew  you'd  been  going  to  the  movies!" 
he  cried. 

"We  might  go  ourselves  some  night,  John," 
interposed  Mrs.  Farnam  hastily,  hoping  to 
create  a  diversion. 

Elizabeth  drew  back. 

"I  don't  think  I'd  do  that,"  she  warned. 
"The  feature  film  isn't  all  there  is  to  it,  you 
know." 

"No,"  said  her  mother  eagerly.  "There 
are  the  animated  cartoons.     And  there's  the 
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"That's  just  it,"  returned  Elizabeth.  "You 
never  can  tell  just  how  vulgar  those  animated 
cartoons  and  comics  are  going  to  be.  They 
change  them  every  performance.  I  can't  see 
you  looking  at  them,  Mother  dear." 

"Perhaps  I  shouldn't  notice  it  much  if  they 
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were  a  little  vulgar,"  her  mother  suggested, 
plying  her  needles  busily  —  "in  with  all  the 
rest." 

"Indeed  you  would  notice  it,"  her  daughter 
asserted,  adding  reverentially,  "you  with  your 
sweet,  pure  mind  !" 

This  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Farnam. 

"I  wonder,  Elizabeth,"  he  said,  "that  you 
allow  your  mother  to  knit." 

"Why  shouldn't  she  knit?"  his  daughter 
asked,  puzzled. 

"I  thought  maybe  it  might  damage  her  in 
some  way,"  he  hazarded  vaguely. 

"Not  at  all,"  was  Elizabeth's  solemn  re- 
assurance. "There's  nothing  more  beautiful 
to  me  than  to  see  my  mother  knitting  there, 
beside  the  lamp." 

At  ten  precisely,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farnam, 
from  the  doorway,  watched  the  departure  of 
their  guest. 

Elizabeth  looked  back  over  her  shoulder. 

"Don't  stand  there — "  she  had  it  on  the 
tip  of  her  tongue  to  say,  "in  the  night  air," 
but  thought  better  of  it,  and  substituted  "any 
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longer  than  you  have  to.  Do  go  inside !  It's 
grown  quite  raw." 

Alas !  It  was  true.  The  young  moon  they 
had  deserted  had  not  waited  for  them  to  re- 
join it.  It  had  set,  a  chill  wind  was  blowing, 
and  all  the  delicate  odors  had  withdrawn  sen- 
sitively—  each  into  the  kernel  of  its  own  plant. 
Mrs.  Farnam  yawned  brazenly.  Before  her 
mate  —  her  contemporary  —  she  could  lower 
her  guard;   be  herself. 

"What  an  evening!"  she  sighed,  making  a 
wry  face.    "Come,  John.    Let's  go  to  bed." 

On  Saturday  all  the  grandchildren  came  to 
spend  the  day.  There  were  Elizabeth's  two 
pale,  pig-tailed  little  daughters;  Mary's  three 
rollicking  sons,  and  Ruth's  young  boy  and  girl. 
Mrs.  Farnam  asked  nothing  better  than  to 
have  the  whole  troupe  deposited  on  her  hand. 
It  was  the  most  effectual  relaxation  she  knew. 
Upon  these  occasions  nobody  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  her  the  livelong  day.  Nobody  asked 
her  to  sit  down,  or  to  get  up,  or  to  keep  out  of 
drafts,  or  sun,  or  rain.  She  was  free  to  stew 
herself  to  pulp  over  the  hot  stove  making  the 
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things  they  loved,  or  to  grind  away  at  the  ice- 
cream freezer  to  her  heart's  content. 

When  she  had  kissed  each  happy  upturned 
face  good-bye,  and  the  last  sounds  of  their  little 
piping  voices  had  died,  her  husband  entered. 
At  rare  intervals,  such  as  this,  when  she  had 
him  all  to  herself,  life  was  wholly  satisfying. 
He  gave  it  a  background  by  his  vibrant,  deep- 
toned  voice,  his  rare  masculine  tenderness,  and 
the  firm  quality  of  his  tread.  The  trouble  was 
that  such  moments  did  not  last.  Somebody 
was  always  stepping  in.  .  .  .  That  reminded 
her  ... 

She  felt  suddenly  weary. 

"I'd  go  up  right  after  supper,"  she  told 
him,  "  only  Elizabeth  and  Lindsay  are  com- 

He  looked  at  her  solicitously. 

"Well,  they're  not  going  to  see  you  if  they 
do,"  he  returned.  "You've  had  a  long  day. 
When  they  get  here  you'll  be  in  bed." 

"Ought.  I?"  she  said  doubtfully.  "Maybe 
Mary  and  Jim  will  drop  in." 

"And  Ruth  and  Peter  are  sure  to  run  over," 
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he  laughed.  "All  right.  Don't  bother  your 
head  about  them.    I'll  entertain  the  lot." 

Which  he  did,  for  all  six  arrived  on  the  dot 
at  eight,  remained  for  two  hours,  and  went  as 
punctually  as  they  had  come.  When  all  was 
quiet,  Mr.  Farnam  put  out  the  lights.  A  mo- 
ment later  he  entered  the  bedroom,  shoes  in 
his  hand.  He  had  taken  them  off  so  as  not 
to  wake  his  wife,  and  he  stood,  his  big  frame 
silhouetted  against  the  light  from  the  hall, 
hushed  and  motionless,  as  though  upon  holy 
ground.  He  was  glad  to  get  back  from  the 
girls  to  where  Janet  was,  even  though  she  slept. 
The  girls  were  all  right  in  their  way,  but  it  was 
not  Janet's.  Not  one  of  them  was  in  the  least 
like  her.  Her  qualities  were  not  transmissible. 
She  was  unique  and,  by  some  miracle,  she  was 
his.  He  felt  very  sorry  for  those  poor  fellows 
Peter,  and  Lindsay,  and  Jim. 

The  Monday  of  the  following  week  was  to 
prove  an  eventful  day  for  Mrs.  Farnam.  She 
had  eluded  her  daughters'  solicitude  for  her 
welfare  during  the  whole  of  Saturday,  and 
Sunday's  systematized  inactivities  always  di- 
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verted  their  attentions  to  their  own  homes. 
On  Monday,  therefore,  they  returned  to  the 
onslaught  with  renewed  vigor.  Elizabeth  ar- 
rived ahead  of  the  others  while  Mrs.  Farnam 
was  examining  the  shrubs. 

"Mother !"  she  panted,  for  the  day  was  hot, 
"don't  stand  there  right  in  the  sun  !  Where's 
your  sunshade?" 

"I  don't  feel  the  need  of  it,"  replied  Mrs. 
Farnam. 

"You  ought  to  have  it,"  Elizabeth  insisted. 
"It  would  never  do  for  you  to  get  a  head- 
ache." 

"I  was  going  in  anyway,"  Mrs.  Farnam 
lied.  "Come  up  with  me  while  I  put  on  my 
hat." 

She  mounted  the  stairs  with  springy  step, 
and  her  daughter  followed  ponderously. 

"Where  were  you  thinking  of  going?"  she 
asked  when  she  had  recovered  her  breath. 

"Down  street.  I've  got  some  shopping  to 
do." 

"In  this  heat!" 

"I  don't  mind  a  little  heat.    I  like  it." 
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"You'd  be  much  more  comfortable  on  the 
porch  in  the  shade.  I  could  do  your  shopping 
for  you.     I  was  going  anyway." 

"No,  thanks.    I'd  rather  do  it  myself." 

Elizabeth  looked  very  much  aggrieved. 

"Mother!"  she  exclaimed  plaintively.  "Is 
that  kind?  —  when  you  know  that  I  love  more 
than  anything  in  the  world  to  do  little  things 
for  you  !" 

'Well,"  her  mother  yielded,  "if  you  feel  as 
strongly  as  that  about  it,  have  it  your  own 
way." 

She  was  rewarded  by  a  complacent  smile. 

"Here's  my  list,"  said  Mrs.  Farnam  re- 
signedly, handing  it  over. 

Elizabeth  put  it  into  her  purse. 

"I  hear  voices,"  she  said.  "We'd  better  go 
down." 

In  the  hall  they  confronted  Ruth,  her  fore- 
head beaded  with  perspiration,  her  exposed  ears 
beet  red. 

"Good  morning,  Mother!"  she  said.  "I've 
left  Mary  outside  on  the  piazza.  There's  a 
little  breeze  there.    We've  fixed  your  chair  just 
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where  it  reaches.  We  want  to  get  you  all  set- 
tled before  we  go  on  downtown/* 

"I've  got  my  housekeeping  to  do." 

"Not  to-day,  please,  Mother  dear,"  begged 
Elizabeth.  "  It's  too  hot.  Do  let  Sarah  manage 
for  once.  If  I  have  to  think  of  you  in  that 
reeking  kitchen  it'll  spoil  my  whole  morn- 
ing." 

"Mine,  too,"  echoed  Ruth. 

Mrs.  Farnam  gave  up  her  innocent  intention 
of  interviewing  the  cook,  and  suffered  them  to 
convey  her  out  onto  the  porch. 

Mary  was  there,  standing  guard  over  the 
chair  designated. 

"This  is  the  coolest  place,"  she  said,  "for 
you  to  be." 

"It's  not  so  cool  at  that,"  muttered  her 
mother,  sitting  down.  "I  wonder  you  didn't 
stay  on  your  own  porches  this  morning.  Isn't 
it  just  as  hot  for  you  anywhere  else  as  it  is  for 
me?" 

"We  can  stand  it  better,"  explained  Mary. 

And  Ruth  added  explicitly: 

"We're  younger,  you  see." 
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There  was  no  denying  this,  so  Mrs.  Farnam 
made  no  rejoinder. 

Suddenly  Sarah  threw  open  a  window,  dis- 
playing to  the  critical  gaze  a  pair  of  curtains 
rolled  and  distorted  into  ungainly  lumps. 

"I  thought  you  were  going  to  have  bags  made 
for  those  curtains,  Mother  ! "  remarked  Mary. 

"You  were/*  Elizabeth  confirmed  her. 

"So  I  was,"  admitted  Mrs.  Farnam  indiffer- 
ently. 

"We  can  just  as  well  make  them  for  you," 
Mary  said.  "You  can  look  on  and  give  us 
your  advice.  I'll  take  the  measures  right  now. 
Then  we'll  go  and  get  the  muslin,  and  I'll  have 
it  sent  special.  They  always  do  that  for  me 
at  Green  &  Tompkins*.  We'll  come  back  and 
put  them  together  after  lunch." 

"The  sewing  machine's  out  of  order,"  ob- 
jected Mrs.  Farnam,  who  hated  standing  about 
and  watching  other  people  work. 

"Well,  we'll  stop  at  Reynolds'  and  tell  them 
to  send  some  one  to  fix  it  within  half  an  hour," 
briskly  rejoined  the  competent  Ruth.  "It's 
right  on  our  way." 
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When  they  had  gone  Mrs.  Farnam  heaved  a 
little  sigh  of  boredom.  Her  morning  had  been 
mapped  out  for  her,  and  now  she  was  similarly 
obliged  to  envisage  her  whole  afternoon,  an 
afternoon  of  passivity,  watching  the  girls  cut- 
ting and  sewing  on  the  machine. 

The  morning  passed;  the  lunch  hour  came 
and  went.  By  one-thirty  the  girls  had  re- 
appeared. The  sewing  machine  was  humming; 
the  bags  were  making;  all  her  little  pretexts, 
pretenses,  and  protestations  had  been  of  no 
avail.  Absorbed  in  the  execution  of  one  of  the 
simple  domesticities  that  to  them  meant  living, 
her  daughters  hardly  noticed  whether  she  was 
present  or  absent.  Between  intervals  of  looking 
on  over  their  shoulders  she  would  go  out  and 
stroke  the  cat  or  stroll  downstairs  and  examine 
the  photograph  album.  Then  she  would  return 
to  her  idle  observation  of  their  progress  and 
wonder  how  soon  the  irksome  business  of  the 
bags  would  be  at  an  end. 

Things  that  for  years  she  had  accepted  as 
inevitable  were  open  to  question  upon  her  part 
to-day.    It  may  have  been  the  sultriness  of  the 
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weather,  for  there  was  thunder  in  the  air,  or 
it  may  have  been  the  addition  to  a  long  chain 
of  interferences  of  the  proverbial  last  straw. 
What  concern  of  theirs  was  it,  when  you  came 
right  down  to  it,  whether  she  had  curtain-bags 
or  not?  Whose  house  was  it,  anyhow?  To 
go  a  step  farther,  whose  life  was  it  that  they 
were  endlessly  supervising?  —  their  own  or 
hers? 

Upon  one  of  her  peregrinations  she  heard  the 
telephone  ringing  and  went  into  the  pantry  to 
answer  it.  It  was  her  friend  Mrs.  Saunderson, 
who  was  calling  her  up  to  cancel,  with  many 
apologies,  her  invitation  to  the  Farnams'  for 
supper  that  night.  Her  husband,  she  explained, 
had  suddenly  been  summoned  East  on  business, 
and  she  had  volunteered  to  drive  him  in  the 
Ford  to  a  point  fifteen  miles  distant  to  catch 
the  through  express. 

As  Mrs.  Farnam  stood  with  the  receiver  in 
her  hand  her  face,  so  ruffled  a  moment  before, 
became  the  picture  of  equanimity.  She  very 
nearly  overdid  the  graciousness  with  which  she 
accepted  her  friend's  excuses. 
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"It's  all  right,  my  dear,"  she  declared. 
"  Don't  you  worry  yourself  for  one  minute. 
Just  go  right  upstairs  and  pack  Asa's  things. 
Never  think  of  us  again.  Why,  we've  got 
enough  for  a  regular  feast  here !  Potted  ham, 
and  calves'-foot  jelly,  and  pie,  and  all  sorts  of 
things.    More  than  I  know  what  to  do  with." 

After  a  few  more  amenities  her  friend  rang 
off.  As  for  Mrs.  Farnam,  she  did  not  walk 
upstairs  —  she  ran.  If  only  she  could  contrive 
to  get  the  girls  away  soon  enough,  she  could 
first  prepare  the  supper,  and  then  —  then,  put 
on  the  new  bright  dress !" 

"Nearly  done?"  she  asked  in  a  fever  of 
impatience  as  she  stood  at  the  sewing-room 
door. 

Elizabeth  nodded. 

"Almost,"  she  said.  "What's  your  hurry? 
What  time  are  you  going  out?" 

Mrs.  Farnam  paled.  She  was  of  all  women 
the  most  upright  and  direct.  Nevertheless, 
she  answered  without  hesitation: 

"Supper's  at  half-past  six." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  sisters,  buoyed 
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by  a  sense  of  accomplishment,  met  their  father 
on  their  way  out. 

"You'd  better  hurry,  hadn't  you?"  advised 
Mary  gratuitously  as  he  came  up.  "You'll 
be  late.  Supper  at  the  Saundersons'  is  at  half- 
past  six,  mother  says." 

"But  we're  not  going  to  the  Saundersons'," 
he  objected. 

Three  pairs  of  eyes  opened  wide. 

"Not  going!" 

"No,  the  party's  off.  I  got  a  message  at  the 
office.  They  said  your  mother  had  been  notified." 

"Well,"  Elizabeth  informed  him,  "she  hasn't. 
Isn't  that  too  bad  of  Mrs.  Saunderson?  We 
must  go  right  back  and  make  some  other  ar- 
rangement for  her." 

When  they  re-entered  the  house  their  mother 
was  coming  downstairs  in  a  blue  and  white 
checked  gingham  apron,  with  her  sleeves  rolled 
up.  There  was  a  nervous  moment  before  she 
discovered  that  her  sins  and  subterfuges  had 
not  found  her  out.  Luckily  for  her,  the  girls 
had  got  their  assumption  of  Mrs.  Saunderson's 
thoughtlessness  firmly  fixed  in  their  minds. 
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"The  only  thing  for  you  to  do  now,"  said 
Elizabeth  oracularly,  "is  to  come  and  have 
supper  with  us." 

"Or  with  us,"  echoed  simultaneously  Mary 
and  Ruth. 

Was  it  an  offer  of  hospitality,  this,  that  with 
iteration  and  reiteration  they  insisted  upon? 
Was  it  not,  rather,  a  claim? 

Flushed  and  resentful,  Mrs.  Farnam  retorted 
with  unheard  of  sharpness: 

"What's  the  matter  with  having  it  here?" 

Mr.  Farnam,  who  was  beginning  to  catch 
the  drift  of  her  thought,  stepped  forward  and 
encircled  her  waist  with  his  arm. 

"That's  what  we'll  do,"  he  said.  "We'll 
stay  right  here  and  have  a  little  celebration  of 
our  own  —  for  once." 

"Just  you  two?"  they  demanded  in  an 
amazed  chorus. 

"Just  we  two  —  and  what's  more,"  their 
father  affirmed  significantly,  "as  we  look  at 
it,  we  couldn't  either  of  us  be  in  more  congenial 
company." 
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With  a  delicious  sense  of  relaxation  he  took 
down  a  book  from  the  shelf  in  the  sitting-room 
and  began  to  read.  Save  for  a  soft  rustling  in 
the  trees  near  the  house  and  the  equally  light 
footfall  of  his  wife  moving  about  over  his  head, 
there  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard.  Janet  had 
told  him  that  she  did  not  know  when  the 
evening  meal  would  be  ready.  He  was  released 
from  the  obligation  of  watching  the  round, 
unimaginative  face  of  the  clock  for  confirmation 
of  the  hour,  since  no  hour  had  been  set.  It  was 
the  height  of  luxury  not  to  be  expected  at  a 
given  moment  to  do  any  particular  thing. 

He  became  so  absorbed  in  his  reading  that 
he  was  no  longer  conscious  of  his  wife's  ex- 
istence, and  then,  suddenly,  he  felt  her  presence, 
and  raised  his  eyes.  She  was  standing  motion- 
less in  the  doorway.  He  sprang  up  with  the 
eagerness  of  a  lover  and  closed  the  book. 

"How  —  nice  you  look,"  he  said,  awkwardly. 

She  looked,  indeed,  more  than  nice,  clad  in 
the  gown  he  had  referred  to  vaguely  as  "col- 
ored" because  he  could  not  have  told  off-hand 
what  its  color  was.     It  was  gray,  he  thought, 
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or  blue,  or  some  indefinite  shade  between  that, 
suiting  the  gradations  running  all  the  way  from 
brown  to  silver  in  her  hair. 

In  a  contented  and  companionable  silence 
they  seated  themselves  at  either  end  of  the 
shining  mahogany  table.  They  felt  no  obli- 
gation to  make  talk.  He  loved  to  watch  the 
moving  about  of  her  hands  among  the  tea 
things,  hands  a  little  thinner  than  of  old,  with 
tender  veinings  that  offset  their  delicacy  like 
the  veinings  on  a  leaf.  Her  charm  was  of  the 
sort  that  is  deepened  rather  than  diminished 
by  the  lapse  of  years.  At  eighteen  it  had  been 
that  of  a  pretty  girl;  it  was  of  far  rarer  texture 
now  that  she  was  fifty-five.  Her  daughters 
were  accustomed  to  draw  the  attention  of  their 
friends  to  her  remarkable  state  of  preservation. 
Her  husband  resented  the  unconscious  dis- 
paragement of  their  attitude  in  so  doing.  In 
his  opinion,  his  wife's  beauty  was  unqualified. 

As  the  meal  progressed,  they  fell  into  con- 
versation. Suddenly  she  interrupted  the  easy 
flow  of  talk  by  saying: 

"I  had  to  work  hard  —  to  get  this." 
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He  thought  she  was  referring  to  the  food. 

"It  was  worth  it,"  he  declared,  lifting  a  com- 
posite bit  of  salad  upon  his  fork  and  examining 
it  appreciatively. 

But  she  dismissed  the  supper  with  a  gesture. 

"That  wasn't  what  I  meant,"  she  said.  "I 
meant  the  evening.  This  evening  to  ourselves. 
I  can't  remember  when  we've  had  an  evening 
alone  together  before." 

"I  like  it,"  he  responded.    "Don't  you?" 

No  sooner  were  the  words  uttered  than  he 
was  conscious  of  their  inadequacy. 

"  'Like  it,'  "  she  said  disappointedly.  "Is 
that  all?" 

He  flashed  her  a  smile. 

"It's  a  man's  way  of  putting  it,"  he  said. 
"You're  not  enjoying  it  one  bit  more  than  I 
am.    Not  a  bit." 

When  they  entered  the  sitting-room  after 
supper  he  lighted  a  pipe  and  pulled  his  chair 
around  next  to  hers,  because,  he  said,  the  other 
side  of  the  table  seemed  so  far  away. 

"I'm  so  happy  to-night,"  she  said,  looking 
up  at  him.    Then,  in  a  burst  of  confidence: 
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"John,  I'll  tell  you  a  secret.  I'm  sick  and 
tired  of  having  the  girls  around  all  the  time. 
It's  women,  women,  nothing  but  women,  from 
morning  till  night.  You  don't  know  as  much 
about  women  as  I  do.  You  don't  know  how 
small  they  can  be.    No  man  does." 

"That's  where  you're  wrong!"  he  cried. 
"I've  had  my  own  troubles  with  those  three 
girls." 

"And  you  never  told  me!"  she  cried  re- 
proachfully. 

"I  didn't  want  to  worry  you,"  he  explained. 

"But  after  what  you've  just  said  I  can't 
resist  letting  you  in  on  the  whole  bothersome 
business.  You  know,  of  course,  Janet,  that 
I'm  pretty  nearly  on  easy  street.  Next  time 
we  move  we  may  have  to  take  a  whole  building, 
the  orders  are  coming  in  so  thick.  In  the 
middle  of  the  rush  one  day  Lindsay  suggested 
expanding,  opening  a  branch  in  a  bigger  place. 
Chicago,  say." 

"  Good  idea,"  she  said.  She  was  sitting  erect, 
attentive  and  alert. 

"A  cracking  good  idea,"  he  agreed.    "I  said 
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so  right  off  the  bat  and  offered  to  put  him  at 
the  head  of  the  new  shop." 

"No  one  could  be  better,"  she  declared  with 
enthusiasm.  "I've  always  believed  in  Lindsay. 
He's  too  big  a  man  for  this  town.  Well,  what 
did  Elizabeth  say?" 

"Said  she  wouldn't  hear  of  it,"  returned  her 
husband  grimly. 

"She  said  that?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Farnam, 
a  belligerent  little  pink  spot  appearing  upon 
either  cheek.  "Elizabeth  said  that?  I 
wouldn't  have  believed  it  of  her.  I'm  surprised 
at  her.     I'm  ashamed." 

"I  offered  it  to  Jim  next,"  he  told  her. 

"It  would  be  Jim,  of  course,"  she  acceded. 
"It  never  would  be  poor  Peter." 

"  It's  got  to  be  Peter  or  nobody,"  he  returned. 
"That's  what's  been  bothering  me.  Mary 
won't  budge  any  more  than  Elizabeth  will. 
The  only  one  of  'em  that's  willing  to  consider 
it  at  all  is  Ruth." 

"Willing  to  consider  it!"  cried  his  wife, 
amazed.  "As  if  it  wouldn't  be  the  most  wonder- 
ful thing  that  could  happen  to  any  one!    To 
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move  to  Chicago,  and  see  all  those  great  houses 
along  the  lake,  and  go  to  all  those  theatres, 
and  concerts,  and — "  she  ceased  for  lack  of 
breath.    Then,  her  eyes  flashing: 

"John,  what's  the  matter  with  our  girls?" 

"The  matter  is  that  they're  a  bunch  of 
molluscs/'  he  returned  bitterly.  "They're 
satisfied." 

"And  you're  not,"  she  returned  quickly. 
"That's  the  difference.  Why  don't  you  go 
yourself?" 

"Do  you  really  mean  that?"  he  demanded. 

"I  should  rather  think  I  did  mean  it,"  she 
returned.  "Why,  it's  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  ! 
If  you  don't  see  it  you're  blind." 

"I  do  see  it,"  he  cried.  "I  have  seen  it  all 
along.  It's  only  the  thought  of  you  that's 
been  holding  me  back.  I've  been  waiting  all 
my  life  for  the  opportunity  to  get  out  of  here, 
but  I  thought  it  had  come  too  late." 

"It's  never  too  late,"  she  retorted,  her  look 
full  of  fire,  "unless  you're  dead." 

"Janet!"  he  exclaimed  in  unfeigned  admi- 
ration.   "What  a  wonderful  woman  you  are !" 
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"Pooh  !"  she  retorted.  "I'm  not  sacrificing 
anything.  I'm  just  as  crazy  as  you  are  to  get 
away." 

He  caught  her  round  the  waist  and  they  exe- 
cuted a  few  dance  steps  up  and  down  the  room. 

Releasing  her,  he  asked  suddenly: 

"What'll  the  girls  say  ?" 

She  tossed  her  head. 

"They  can  say  what  they  please,"  she  said. 

At  this  crucial  moment  they  heard  footsteps 
and  voices  outside. 

"There  they  are  now!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Farnam.  "Wouldn't  you  know  it?  Come  to 
say  good-night,  I  suppose." 

"Speak  of  angels  — "  muttered  her  husband, 
with  unblushing  banality. 

He  walked  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 

"Back  again?"  he  inquired  blandly.  "Well, 
well  —  come  right  in,  all  of  you.  Your  mother 
has  something  to  say." 

"To  us?"  asked  Elizabeth,  puzzled.  "Why, 
weVe  only  just  left  her !  What  on  earth  can 
it  be?" 

Her  mother's  face  was  sparkling,  her  eyes 
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were  shining,  the  lamp  light  was  playing  upon 
her  hair. 

"Tell  us  your  good  news,"  urged  Ruth. 

"I'm  going  away/'  said  Mrs.  Farnam, 
eagerly.  We're  moving  to  Chicago  to  open 
the  new  branch." 

She  could  not  have  created  more  of  a  sen- 
sation if  she  had  said  Timbuctoo.  They  were 
thunderstruck. 

Mary  was  the  first  to  recover  herself  some- 
what. 

"It's  out  of  the  question,"  she  declared. 
Then,  piling  one  tautologized  statement  upon 
another  in  her  excitement:  "It's  impossible. 
It  can't  be  done." 

"Why  not?"  her  mother  challenged  her. 
"What's  to  prevent?" 

"Any  one  of  a  thousand  things  !"  Ruth  cried. 
"In  the  first  place,  you'd  have  to  leave  your 
children  behind." 

"That's  the  best  part  of  it,"  interposed  her 
father,  tartly,  and  the  pith  of  this  remark  was 
accentuated  by  titters  from  behind  three  cigars. 
All  the  girls  flushed  resentfully. 
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"We  didn't  come  here  to  be  insulted/'  they 
declared. 

"Don't  pay  any  attention  to  him/'  soothed 
their  mother.  "You  know  I  wouldn't  leave 
you  if  you  were  little,  even  for  one  night.  You 
forget  that  you're  not  children  any  more." 

"We  need  you  just  as  much,"  declared  Mary. 

"Not  quite,"  her  mother  said,  thoughtfully. 

"But  what  about  your  grandchildren?" 
urged  Ruth.    "They're  little,  aren't  they?" 

"That's  different,"  her  mother  answered. 
"They  have  their  own  parents;  I  have  no  real 
responsibility  toward  them." 

"There's  your  church,"  Mary  reminded  her. 
"You've  always  been  so  active  in  church  work." 

"There  are  churches  in  Chicago,  too,"  re- 
turned her  mother,  mildly  — "so  I've  heard." 

"I  can't  imagine  you,"  declared  Elizabeth, 
"in  any  other  home  than  this.  To  think  of 
your  deserting  it,  when  we  were  all  born  here, 
and  all  married  from  here,  and — " 

"You  didn't  stay  when  something  better 
offered,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Farnam.  "Why 
should  I?" 
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"What  better  could  offer,"  her  daughter 
demanded,  dramatically,  "than  to  die  where 
you've  lived  for  so  many  years  ?" 

"I'm  not  ready  to  die  yet,"  retorted  Mrs. 
Farnam. 

"Not  by  a  long  shot,"  added  her  husband, 
with  a  dangerous  glint  in  his  eye. 

"This  is  between  ourselves  and  Mother, 
Father,"  Elizabeth  objected. 

At  this  he  detached  himself  from  the  group 
and,  stepping  forward,  said  authoritatively: 

"Not  from  now  on.  Here's  where  I  come  in. 
IVe  got  something  to  say." 

As  all  eyes  turned  upon  him  no  one  failed  to 
be  impressed  by  the  earnestness  of  his  tone. 
Standing  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  he  towered 
head  and  shoulders  above  them  all.  His  bear- 
ing, his  vitality,  and  his  height  all  contributed 
to  make  him  an  impressive  and  dignified  old 
man,  whose  words  carried  weight. 

"Before  you  begin  to  talk  about  your 
mother's  dying,"  he  said,  sweeping  his  three 
daughters  with  an  inclusive  and  scornful  glance, 
"you'd  better  give  her  a  chance  to  live.     She 
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hasn't  had  that  yet,  you  know,  even  if  she  is 
nearly  sixty  years  old.  In  my  opinion,  it's 
high  time  she  did/' 

All  three  of  the  Farnam  girls  had  paled  at 
his  implication.  Ruth  started  to  speak,  but 
her  father  prevented  her  by  a  lift  of  his 
hand. 

"Don't  interrupt  me,"  he  continued.  "It 
won't  be  my  fault  if  you  don't  understand  me 
clearly  by  the  time  I'm  through.  Ever  since 
you  were  old  enough  to  have  any  say  at  all, 
you've  been  cramping  your  mother's  style. 
She  was  just  a  mother  to  you  —  not  a  human 
being.  You  never  saw  her  in  any  social  re- 
lations; you've  kept  her  so  surrounded  with 
yourselves  that  she  never  could  make  any 
friends.  You've  talked  a  lot  about  doing  your 
duty,  but  half  of  your  attention  to  your  mother 
came  from  a  desire  to  be  pointed  out  as  model 
daughters  in  the  town.  People  fell  for  it,  I 
admit;  they  didn't  see  in  detail  what  that 
attention  consisted  in;  how  you  dictated  to 
her  what  she  should  do,  and  read,  and  wear; 
how  you  bored  her  to  distraction,  how  shame- 
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lessly  you  intruded  on  our  married  life,  robbing 
us  of  our  time  (a  valuable  commodity  at  our 
age)  and  of  our  privacy.  It's  appalling  to  think 
of  those  intolerable,  wasted  evenings,  of  the 
reading  we  might  have  done,  the  companion- 
ship we  might  have  enjoyed  ! 

"You  always  said  you  didn't  want  to  neglect 
us  —  you  never  realized  that  we'd  have  given 
our  eye  teeth  for  a  little  judicious  neglect! 
We  stood  all  that  —  we'd  have  gone  on  stand- 
ing it  if  you  hadn't  begun  to  talk  about  where 
your  mother  ought  to  die.  That  was  a  little 
too  much.  Supposing  she  were  to  give  in  to 
you  and  stay  here.  Instead  of  dying  in  her 
bed  she  might  be  knocked  down  by  a  trolley 
car  to-morrow  and  draw  her  last  breath  in  the 
drug  store  up  the  street.  You  won't  under- 
stand that  it  isn't  where  you  die  that  matters, 
nor  even  where  you  live,  but  how  you  live  and 
whether  you  live  at  all." 

Ruth  had  begun  to  cry. 

"I'm  beginning  to  understand,"  she  sobbed. 

"I  am,  too,"  admitted  Elizabeth. 

"So  am  I.  Thank  you,  Father,"  said  Mary. 
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Their  fathers  glance  softened.  There  was 
something  in  these  girls  after  all. 

"  If  you'll  only  stay,"  promised  Ruth, "  every- 
thing will  be  altogether  different  from  now  on." 

Their  mother  stretched  out  her  arms  to 
them,  just  as  she  had  when  they  were  little 
girls. 

"You  be  the  one  to  tell  us  what  to  do  about 
everything,"  Mary  suggested  humbly,  in  mid- 
embrace,  "after  this." 

A  look  of  frightened  protest  appeared  upon 
their  mother's  face.  Releasing  them,  she  an- 
swered: 

"Then  I'd  be  doing  the  very  thing  I'm 
finding  fault  with  in  you.  No,  girls.  'Live 
and  let  live/  you  know.    I'd  really  better  go." 

"Of  course  she's  going,"  their  father  inter- 
posed in  a  matter-of-fact  manner.  "There's 
never  been  any  question  about  that." 

Elizabeth  sat  down  heavily. 

"But  what  will  you  do  in  Chicago,  Mother," 
she  demanded,  "all  day  long  when  Father's 
away?" 

Her  mother's  face  glowed  with  anticipation. 
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"Oh,  I'll  find  plenty  to  do,"  she  said.  "There'll 
be  concerts  and  lectures,  and  we  may  make 
some  acquaintances  in  a  business  way,  and, 
when  nothing  better  offers,  why,  I  might  even 
go  to  the  movies  once  in  a  while !" 
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MARION  ROLLINS  sat  in  her  boudoir, 
idly  opening  her  morning's  mail  with 
a  small  enamelled  knife.  Her  cheek  was 
smooth  and  pink,  its  texture  and  color  sug- 
gestive not,  as  she  fondly  believed,  of  nature, 
but  of  the  hothouse  in  which  this  urban  flower 
had  been  tended  from  its  earliest  budding. 
This  artificiality,  deeper  and  more  dangerous 
than  that  produced  by  cosmetics,  because 
more  nearly  resembling  the  real  thing,  was 
not  confined  to  the  physical  Marion.  All  her 
sentiments  and  beliefs  responded  to  forcing, 
and  they  bloomed  with  equal  facility  out  of 
season  and  in. 

Unexpectantly  glancing  through  her  letters, 
she  came  to  one  which  caused  something  ap- 
proaching an  expression  to  appear  upon  her 
inexpressive  face.     It  began  ingenuously: 
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"Wayburn,  Mass.,  January  16th,  19 — . 
Dear  Sister  in  Christ,  — 

In  my  perplexity  over  the  trouble  of  a  very 
dear  parishioner,  Miss  Hetty  Lonsdale,  I  write  at  once 
to  you  for  advice,  as  Miss  Hetty  tells  me  you  are  her 
only  surviving,  though  distant,  relative.  She  lost  her 
daughter,  who  had  supported  them  both  by  sewing, 
five  years  ago,  and  was  immediately  offered  a  home 
by  one  who  had  been  that  daughter's  intimate  friend, 
Miss  Sarah  Tremain.  You  were  notified  at  the  time, 
but  were,  Miss  Hetty  believes,  either  abroad  or  in  the 
South,  and  undoubtedly  the  letter  failed  to  reach  you, 
as  you  did  not  reply.  A  week^ago  Miss  Tremain  was 
stricken  with  pneumonia,  and  three  days  later  passed 
away.  No  will  has  been  found,  so  what  little  property 
she  had  reverts  to  relatives.  This  leaves  Miss  Hetty, 
who  is  in  her  seventy-second  year,  entirely  destitute. 
My  wife  and  I  have  urged  her  to  come  to  us,  but  she 
absolutely  declines  to  do  so,  fearing  the  strain  on  our 
resources.  There  is  a  Home  for  the  Aged  ten  miles 
from  here,  at  Mumfort,  but  it  requires  several  months 
to  have  an  applicant  admitted.  If  you  would  care  to 
consult  with  us,  my  wife  joins  me  in  cordially  offering 
you  the  hospitality  of  our  home,  or  should  you  prefer, 
I  will  accompany  Miss  Hetty  to  the  city  for  an  inter- 
view. 

That  God  may  bless  you  in  your  kindness  to  the  old 
and  distressed  is  the  prayer  of 

E.  Billings,  Pastor, 
First  Presbyterian  Church." 

"Ewing!"   called   Marion,   sharply.     "Oh, 
Ewing!" 
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Out  of  an  adjacent  room,  collarless,  his  chin 
covered  with  lather,  came,  razor  in  hand,  the 
man  whose  privilege  it  had  been  for  the  last 
ten  years  to  stand  between  Marion  and  every 
inconvenience. 

"What's  up?"  he  asked  succinctly. 

"Ewing,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of  deep  dis- 
pleasure, "Sarah  Tremain  is  dead." 

Thus  might  she  have  spoken  if  some  house- 
hold cataclysm  had  occurred,  such  as  Thomp- 
son's omitting  to  dust  her  desk,  or  Richards, 
the  butler,  appearing  with  her  breakfast-tray 
ten  minutes  late. 

"I  never  heard  of  the  lady,"  her  husband 
returned  promptly,  "but  I'm  sorry  if  she  has 
annoyed  you." 

He  knew  this  thrust  would  be  lost  upon  her; 
otherwise  he  would  scarcely  have  dared  to 
utter  it,  for  though  he  was  a  big  man,  he  was 
palpably  lacking  in  marital  courage. 

He  had  guessed  but  half  the  truth.  So  re- 
sentful was  Marion  over  the  defalcation  of 
Sarah,  that  she  would  almost  have  been  ca- 
pable of  digging  her  out  of  her  new-made  grave 
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with  her  own  taper  fingers,  and  of  shaking  her 
back  into  life  and  a  resumption  of  her  respon- 
sibilities. 

"Yes,  you  have  heard  of  her,  stupid,"  she 
corrected.  "Don't  you  remember  that  letter 
after  Mabel  died?    Here  —  read  this." 

Ewing  took  and  glanced  it  over. 

"Um-m,"  he  commented.  "Simple-minded 
beggar.  But  I  don't  see  how  the  situation's 
going  to  affect  you.  You  can  hire  some  one 
to  look  after  the  old  lady  if  you  don't  want 
her  to  go  to  the  Home.  Once  that's  settled, 
I'll  send  the  checks  from  the  office  and  you'll 
never  have  to  think  of  her  again  until  you're 
called  on  for  her  funeral  expenses." 

Marion's  face  cleared. 

"I  suppose  I'll  have  to  go  up  there  and  see 
about  it,"  she  said  vaguely. 

The  fact  that  the  right  time  for  the  journey 
never  seemed  to  come  caused  Mr.  Billings,  a 
week  later,  to  take  the  initiative.  A  yellow 
envelope  was  the  forerunner, —  closely  followed 
by  two  rusty  individuals  in  black. 
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"Oh,  dear,"  breathed  Cousin  Hetty  in  the 
taxi.  "I'm  so  afraid  of  these  automobiles. 
I'd  rather  Ve  gone  in  a  street  car." 

Her  companion  patted  the  agitated  little 
silk-gloved  hand.  He  hoped  fervently  that 
the  misgivings  of  his  charge  might  prove 
groundless,  but  he  had  his  doubts.  From 
the  nonchalant  back  of  the  driver  and  the 
intrepid  manner  in  which  he  shifted  his  gears 
he  judged  him  a  reckless  fellow,  and  was  re- 
lieved when  they  stopped  in  safety  before  an 
imposing  house. 

"Is  this  it?"  quivered  Cousin  Hetty,  tremu- 
lous chin  thrust  forward.  "I  didn't  know 
they  lived  in  such  an  elegant  house  as  this." 
She  caught  her  breath. 

"This  is  it,"  Mr.  Billings  confirmed  her 
fears,  having  spied  the  scrolled  number  with 
keen  old  eyes.  Gallantly  he  placed  his  gnarled 
hand  under  her  elbow,  guarding  her  downward 
step. 

The  door  was  opened  by  the  butler  in  an- 
swer to  their  ring.  Cousin  Hetty's  small, 
bonneted   head,   with   its   twist   of  wan   gray 
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hair,  reached  but  little  above  the  waist-line 
of  his  six  feet  of  magnificence. 

"Is  Mrs.  Rollins  in?"  they  asked  con- 
fidently. 

"Not  at  ome,"  intoned  a  voice  from  the 
heights. 

Cousin  Hetty's  heart  stood  still.  She  had 
never  doubted  the  arrival  of  the  telegram,  that 
winged  messenger,  certain  as  fate.  Yet  it  had 
unaccountably  failed  her,  thus  placing  in  an  em- 
barrassing predicament  him  who  had  escorted 
her  all  the  way  from  their  home  village  to  the 
bewildering  city  —  her  minister,  who  stood  to 
her  unconscious  Catholicism  in  the  place  of 
God. 

"May  we  —  come  in  and  wait?"  she  fal- 
tered, eyes  doubly  glazed  with  age  and  dis- 
appointment, gazing  up  into  the  man's  face. 
"Maybe  my  cousin'll  be  right  in.  Maybe 
she's  just  stepped  down  street." 

This  image  failed  to  reconstruct  in  the  mind 
of  Richards  the  exit  of  his  mistress  that  after- 
noon in  her  little  Renault,  chauffeur  motion- 
less, alert  footman  springing  up  beside  him 
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on  the  box.  But  the  agitation  in  the  faded 
eyes  stirred  an  instinctive  impulse  to  protect 
the  motives  of  those  who  paid  him,  a  com- 
mendable desire  to  uphold  the  hospitality  of 
the  house.  So  he  improvised  as  he  threw  the 
door  wide : 

"Mrs.  Rollins  'ad  an  himportant  engage- 
ment, Madam.  Somethin'  to  do  with  the 
Red  Cross,"  he  amplified.  "She  said  would 
you  and  the  gentleman  'ave  tea  served  in  the 
drawin'-room." 

"I  know  they're  not  himpostors,"  he  re- 
flected, a  little  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  had 
trespassed  too  far  upon  the  privilege  tacitly 
accorded  a  superior  servant  in  that  type  of 
establishment  of  using  his  discretion  on  oc- 
casion, "seem*  as  I  'eard  all  about  the  telegram 
at  lunch.  I  'ad  no  orders,  but  I  'ave  to  get 
along  without  more  than  'alf  the  time.  It  may 
'ave  just  slipped  their  minds." 

"Oh,"  murmured  Cousin  Hetty,  in  obvious 
relief,  "the  Red  Cross  !  Those  poor  Belgians  ! 
Of  course  she  couldn't  let  anything  interfere 
with  that.     Would  you  care  for  tea,  Mr.  Bill- 
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ings?"     Mr.  Billings  thought  he  would  care  for 
tea. 

Ten  minutes  later  a  decorous  procession  of 
male  servants  exactly  matched  in  height,  each 
bearing  some  trifling  delicacy,  was  presenting 
offerings  for  the  timid  acceptance  of  the  old 
man  and  old  woman  who  had  alighted  like 
frightened  sparrows  upon  the  outermost  edges 
of  their  tapestried  chairs, 

Part  of  the  hothouse  curriculum  was  an 
occasional  Turkish  bath  at  the  club.  Marion's 
nerves  having  begun  to  jangle  that  day  as  the 
result  of  an  accumulation  of  late  hours,  she 
had  rolled  her  brisk  way  toward  the  white- 
columned  brick  building  of  her  club  at  about 
the  hour  of  the  arrival  of  the  Wayburn  train. 
Marion's  omission  of  orders  to  Richards  had 
been  intentional.  Not  that  she  did  not  fully 
intend  to  take  up  the  matter  within  a  day  or 
two,  but  she  purposed  first  to  let  it  be  known 
to  Cousin  Hetty's  escort  that  she  considered 
his  course,  to  put  it  mildly,  high-handed.  It 
was  he  who  had  fixed  the  hour  of  their  inter- 
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view  —  not  she.  Let  him  get  himself  out  of 
his  predicament  as  best  he  could. 

Enveloped  in  a  sheet,  she  was  dripping 
toward  her  dressing-room  when  she  all  but 
ran  into  another  similarly  swathed  figure  in 
the  narrow  hall. 

"Why,  Mrs.  Ingalls!"  she  cried,  wishing 
she  felt  privileged  to  use  her  fellow  member's 
sobriquet  of  "Gwen,"  for  Mrs.  Ingalls  was, 
to  the  greedy  like  herself,  the  icing  on  the 
social  cake.  "What  luck  to  run  into  you  after 
all  this  long  time  ! " 

Though  loud  talking  in  the  dressing-rooms 
was  prohibited,  Marion  had  no  idea  of  neg- 
lecting, for  the  convenience  of  the  majority, 
so  excellent  an  opportunity  of  ingratiating 
herself  with  the  One.  So  she  kept  up  a  cease- 
less chatter  which  floated  upward  over  the 
partitions  and  broke  in  rocket-like  showers  of 
names,  dates,  and  events.  Finally,  when  she 
had  exhausted  her  repertory,  she  began  upon 
the  latest  episode  in  her  career. 

"What  do  you  think!"  she  recounted. 
"Such    a   quaint    thing   happened    the   other 
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day.  If  I  could  write,  I'd  make  it  into  a  story 
for  one  of  the  magazines. "  And  she  went 
on  to  tell  of  the  letter  and  its  form  of  address. 
"I  couldn't  let  her  be  put  in  an  Old  Ladies' 
Home/'  she  added  virtuously,  feeling  that  her 
intended  generosity  could  not  fail  of  making 
an  impression.  "  And  so  the  long  and  the  short 
of  it  is,"  she  concluded,  after  intentional  omis- 
sions, "  that  the  old  lady,  under  chaperonage  of 
the  parson,  has  left  Wayland  for  New  York  to- 
day." 

"Do  you  mean,"  came  in  tones  so  start- 
lingly  dissimilar  to  those  elicited  up  to  that 
moment  that  they  caused  their  hearer  to  pause 
in  the  act  of  drawing  on  a  black  silk  stocking, 
"that  she's  coming  to  you?  That  you're 
going  to  take  her  in?  Is  that  what  you 
mean  r 

Never  in  a  lifetime  of  effort  could  Marion 
have  hoped  to  awaken  a  response,  an  interest, 
such  as  this.  Its  intensity  turned  her  world 
upside  down.  That  this  woman  could  so  warm 
to  what  her  mind  had  construed  as  Marion's 
altruistic  intention  was,  to  the  latter,  incon- 
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ceivable.  Why  did  she  care  so  passionately, 
anyway,  what  was  to  become  of  one  old  woman 
whom  she  had  never  even  seen? 

But  that  she  did  care  was  obvious.  And 
oh,  how  Marion  cared  that  she  cared  !  For 
she  was  as  instinctive  a  climber  as  any  chat- 
tering denizen  of  tropical  forests,  and  to  ob- 
tain the  favor  of  Gwen  Ingalls  and  her  circle 
no  sacrifice  would  have  been  too  great. 

"Why,  yes,"  she  answered,  her  brain  buzzing 
with  the  effort  of  quick  decision.  "Yes,  she's 
going  to  live  with  me." 

"Well"  —  her  hungry  ears  drank  in  through 
the  thin  space  that  separated  her  from  the 
object  of  her  aspirations  —  "  that  is  one  of  the 
sweetest,  most  beautiful,  things  IVe  ever  heard 
of  any  one's  doing  in  my  life.  Won't  you 
come  in  to  lunch  with  me  on  Thursday,  and  tell 
me  how  she's  getting  on?" 

"Thursday  —  "  repeated  Marion,  faint  with 
rapture.  "I  don't  think  I  have  anything  on 
Thursday  .  .  .  I'll  telephone  you  as  soon  as 
I  can  look  in  my  engagement  book." 

Twenty  minutes  later,  scarcely  able  to  wait 
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for  the  footman  to  ring  the  bell,  she  hurried 
up  her  own  steps. 

"Have  they  gone?"  burst  upon  the  ears  of 
the  astonished  Richards,  in  tones  of  unmis- 
takable anxiety.  "Not  yet,  Madam,"  he 
replied,  rather  nervously.  "I  took  it  upon 
myself —  " 

Her  face  expressed  obvious  relief. 

"That  was  thoughtful  of  you,"  she  com- 
mended. "Are  they  in  the  drawing-room? 
YouVe  given  them  tea,  I  hope?" 

At  ten  o'clock  that  night  an  old  man,  hav- 
ing waived  urgent  offers  of  further  hospitality, 
was  turning  his  face  to  the  stars  as  he  went 
forth,  invoking  the  blessing  of  his  God  upon 
her  who  was  at  that  moment  leading  the  new 
arrival  upstairs  with  her  own  hand,  intent 
upon  making  social  capital  out  of  this  and 
similar  attentions. 

"If  you  don't  find  everything  you  want," 
she  urged,  "just  press  the  lower  bell  twice. 
It's  marked  'maid,'  you  see.  Or  shall  I  send 
Celestine  now?" 
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"Oh,  no,  no,  no,"  quivered  Cousin  Hetty, 
in  whom  the  foreign  name  appeared  to  inspire 
unadulterated  terror.  "Please  not.  I'm  sure 
everything's  perfectly  magnificent.  Is  the 
wash  stand  in  an  alcove,  dear?" 

In  answer  Marion  threw  open  a  door,  re- 
vealing a  bright  expanse  of  spotless  tiling, 
interspersed  with  nickel  fittings  polished  like 
silver. 

"This  is  your  bath,"  she  explained,  kissing 
the  old  lady  graciously  upon  the  cheek.  "  Sleep 
well,"  she  admonished,  and  went  away. 

The  door  closed.  No  footstep  could  be  heard 
outside;  the  construction  was  sound-proof. 
Cousin  Hetty  was  alone. 

Sleep  was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  hours. 
There  was  much  to  be  done  first  —  the  bag 
opened,  for  one  thing,  and  the  things  got  out. 

They  were  very  beautiful  and  tender,  those 
little  old  veined  hands  that  now  began  their 
fumbling  over  trifles,  with  the  beauty  of  rare 
and  brittle  china.  All  that  had  once  been 
fleshly  had  shrunk  away,  leaving  exposed  a 
delicacy  of  line  wholly  spiritual. 
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Amid  the  many  potterings  and  delayings, 
Cousin  Hetty  proceeded  to  dispose  her  be- 
longings. A  tight-rolled  nightgown,  in  the 
"doing  up"  of  which,  at  the  steam  laundry, 
neither  bluing  nor  starch  had  been  spared, 
came  first.  In  order  to  lay  this  upon  the  bed, 
which  was  an  English  four-poster,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  mount  a  footstool.  Two  fat  pillows, 
with  cases  copiously  embroidered  in  flowers 
and  birds,  ornamented  the  bed's  head,  the 
snowy  spread  that  covered  the  blankets  match- 
ing these  in  decoration.  A  light-blue-satin 
quilt,  stitched  into  leaf-like  designs,  was  thrown 
over  the  foot-board. 

Having  distrustfully  eyed  these  splendors 
from  her  height,  Cousin  Hetty  descended 
cautiously  and  trotted  toward  the  bathroom, 
toothbrush  in  one  hand,  a  large  cork  in  the 
other.  Here  a  riot  of  linen  confronted  her 
stupefied  gaze  —  hand-towels  and  face-towels, 
monogrammed,  embroidered,  and  with  lace; 
bath-towels  edged  with  blue  in  two  sizes;  wash- 
cloths smooth  and  rough.  Upon  a  glass  shelf 
stood  a  series  of  matched  bottles  whose  labels 
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invited  the  use  of  toilet  accessories  of  which 
she  had  never  even  heard. 

"I  hope  they's  no  poison/'  she  worried.  "I 
might  take  some  by  mistake. "  She  went  to 
the  edge  of  the  porcelain  tub  and  peered  over. 
"I'm  glad  I  didn't  forget  my  cork,"  she  mur- 
mured. "It's  so  unhealthy  to  leave  these  pipes 
open."  But  no  long  tube  stuck  into  a  hole,  such 
as  had  adorned  the  tin  tub  at  home,  and  which 
it  was  her  immemorial  custom  to  stop  up 
nightly  in  the  interest  of  sanitation,  was  here 
present.  Its  place  was  supplied  by  a  metal  disk. 

Having  washed  her  face,  she  found  a  towel 
of  surpassing  smallness  to  wipe  it  upon,  and 
gained  therefrom  a  momentary  gleam  of  com- 
fort. Then  she  said  her  prayers  beside  a  chair, 
the  bed  being  so  inaccessible.  It  took  her 
several  shivering  moments  to  master  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  electric  lights.  Finally  they  were 
out  —  all  save  the  shaded  one  at  the  bedside. 
Following  its  glow,  she  scaled  the  heights  a 
second  time,  and  by  placing  her  thin  little  knee 
firmly  against  the  sharp  edge  of  the  mahogany 
succeeded  in  climbing  into  bed. 
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Alas !  her  head  made  no  slightest  dent  in 
that  stiff  pillow.  Furthermore,  the  quilt  would 
not  stay  in  place,  but  slid  persistently  away 
from  the  smooth  surface  of  the  linen  spread. 

"Oh,  dear,"  she  sighed,  nestling  wearily 
about  in  the  great,  luxurious  bed.  "It's  'most 
too  elegant  for  me!"  she  thought  wistfully, 
longing  like  a  child  for  she  knew  not  what. 
Whereat  her  conscience,  that  sweet  and  sensi- 
tive thing,  began  to  smite  her. 

"Heavenly  Father,"  she  prayed  contritely, 
"forgive  me  for  forgetting  Thy  benefits. " 

Thus  eased,  she  fell  into  troubled  sleep. 

Having  assumed  the  role  of  benefactor, 
Marion  determined  to  play  it  up. 

"You  must  come  to  dinner  to-night,"  she 
said,  stopping  for  a  brief  moment  in  Cousin 
Hetty's  room  next  day.  "We're  only  going 
to  have  a  few  people  for  bridge."  Her  eye 
swept  the  little  caved-in  figure.  "I  think  I 
can  get  you  something  ready-made,"  she 
added. 

In  mid-acquiescence  the  old  lady  shrank 
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back.  Something  very  like  a  flash  restored 
the  pigment  for  an  instant  to  eyes  that  had 
once  been  clear  blue. 

"I've  got  two  good  dresses  in  my  trunk," 
was  the  quiet  reply.  "But  anyway,  my  dear, 
I'm  too  old  for  fine  company.  I  can't  eat  as 
fast  as  they  would.  I  wouldn't  know  what 
to  talk  about.  Let  me  come  down  when  you're 
alone." 

"We're  never  alone,"  Marion  told  her. 

"You're  joking,  my  dear,"  exclaimed  Cousin 
Hetty. 

Three  weeks  later,  having  spent  twenty-one 
evenings  in  solitude,  she  had  discovered  that 
this  statement  had  been  no  joke.  So  near 
desperation  was  she  by  this  time  that  she  would 
have  braved  any  assemblage  dressed  in  any 
clothes,  had  the  invitation  to  do  so  been  re- 
peated. That  it  was  not  may  have  been  due 
to  a  slight  falling-off  in  enthusiasm  on  Marion's 
part,  owing  to  an  unfortunate  circumstance. 
Having  telephoned  her  acceptance  of  Mrs. 
Ingall's  invitation  after  a  due  interval  (during 
which  she  had  not  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
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suit  her  engagement  pad),  her  hopes  had  been 
dashed  to  earth  by  the  receipt,  two  days  later, 
of  a  hurried  note.  That  the  reason  for  the  in- 
definite postponement  of  Thursday's  luncheon 
was  the  adequate  one  of  unexpected  departure 
from  town  did  not  mitigate  the  disappoint- 
ment in  the  least. 

"Why  on  earth  does  she  want  to  go  South 
this  time  of  year?"  thought  Marion  blankly, 
reading  on. 

" Billy  was  pale,"  the  note  ran.  "Not  really 
ill,  but  the  doctor  thought  —  " 

Puzzled,  she  laid  it  down. 

Marion's  social  pool  was  destined  for  months 
longer  to  keep  the  same  old  level,  instead  of 
rising  immediately  through  the  infusion  of  fresh 
streams.  Well,  there  were  always  plenty  of 
people  meanwhile  who  would  eat  her  dinners, 
even  if  they  were  not  the  best  people.  Cha- 
grined or  not,  she  had  a  big  house,  with  big 
rooms  waiting  to  be  filled.  So  the  motors 
rolled  up  to  the  red  carpet  day  after  day,  night 
after  night. 

Richards,  who  had  carried  many  a  tray  up 
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to  Cousin  Hetty's  room  with  his  own  hands, 
in  half-dimmed  memory  of  one  who  in  other 
years  had  used  to  stand  at  the  doorway  of  a 
thatched  cottage  across  the  seas  to  welcome 
him  bounding  home,  now  perforce  came  less 
frequently. 

When  he  did,  his  brow  was  furrowed  with 
the  preoccupation  of  office.  "Twenty  for 
dinner,  ten  for  lunch,  and  Thompson  givin'  no- 
tice, and  the  livery  to  be  recut!"  No  wonder 
Richards  remained  only  long  enough  to  ask 
Cousin  Hetty  how  her  rheumatism  was. 

As  for  Celestine,  her  attitude  was  frankly 
hostile,  for  she  knew  of  no  reason  why,  at  the 
beginning,  she  should  have  inspired  senti- 
ments of  aversion  and  distrust.  If  she  had 
at  all  appreciated  the  fact  that  there  was  noth- 
ing personal  in  the  poor  little  lady's  inherited 
prejudices  against  "those  foreigners,"  of  whom 
Cousin  Hetty  had  been  taught  to  speak  since 
childhood  with  lowered  voice  and  bated  breath, 
Celestine  might  not  have  held  aloof  so  sternly. 

As  it  was,  hours  piled  upon  hours,  and  no 
one  to  speak  to,     When  it  seemed  she  could 
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bear  it  no  more,  Cousin  Hetty  would  sur- 
reptitiously open  her  door,  that  human  voices 
and  laughter  might  float  upward  toward  her 
from  below.  The  trays,  which  had  been  Rich- 
ards' special  care,  continued  to  be  offered  her 
with  exemplary  regularity,  left  for  an  appro- 
priate interval,  and  fetched  down  again.  But 
no  one  now  took  pains  to  consider  her  taste. 
The  fact  that  the  trays  remained  almost  un- 
touched was  not  noticed  by  whoever  it  was 
that  swept  the  contents  of  the  plates  into  the 
proper  pail,  to  add  to  an  already  sufficient 
waste.  A  diet  compounded  largely  of  caviar 
and  terrapin  was  not  particularly  well  adapted 
to  a  lean  stomach  accustomed  for  a  lifetime 
to  frugal  fare,  as  the  old  lady  discovered  to 
her  cost.  She  eschewed  rich  food,  said  noth- 
ing, and  went  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock  each  eve- 
ning with  genuine  pangs  of  physical  hunger 
added  to  the  acute  discomfort  of  her  soul. 

"I'm  getting  all  run  down,"  she  gasped  out 
one  night  at  last,  clinging  to  the  bed  post  and 
almost  unable  to  put  forth  the  necessary 
strength  for  the  rest  of  the  climb,     "I'm  not 
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near  so  strong  as  I  was  five  weeks  ago.     0 
Father    in    Heaven,    what   shall  Thy    servant 

dor9 

Upon  a  utilitarian  avenue  boasting  several 
hundred  similar  structures  stands  an  upward- 
stretching  edifice  styled  the  "Mariola."  It 
has  nothing  to  differentiate  it  from  the  others 
of  its  class,  being  fully  as  high,  fully  as  non- 
descript in  architecture,  casting  as  black  a 
shadow  upon  the  pavement,  and  creating  just 
as  much  of  a  back-draft  for  the  sweeping  winds. 

In  one  of  its  thirty  "parlors,"  one  evening 
at  about  seven  o'clock,  a  disconsolate  figure 
was  standing,  nose  flattened  against  the  win- 
dow-pane. 

"I  can't  stand  this  another  minute,"  said 
Hilda  Richardson  under  her  breath,  staring 
at  one  hissing,  flashing  trolley-car  after  an- 
other. 

Her  attitude  was  that  of  a  child  as  she  waited 
there,  droop-shouldered,  delicate  chin  thrust 
out,  hair  curling  rebelliously  about  the  white 
nape    of   her    neck,    slender    hand    beating    a 
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gingerly  tattoo  upon  the  top  of  the  active 
radiator.  Hilda  was  no  child,  however.  She 
was  a  full-grown  woman,  and  a  very  discon- 
tented one  at  that,  as  any  one  might  have 
discovered  who  had  taken  note  of  the  purple 
shadows  that  lay  under  her  eyes,  accentuating 
their  violet. 

"Ah!"  she  breathed,  as  a  car,  groaning, 
paused  for  half  a  second  with  violent  effort 
of  brakes  and  then,  having  let  forth  one  pas- 
senger, lurched  onward.  "At  last!  It's  about 
time." 

She  turned  quickly — all  her  movements  were 
quick — and,  running  to  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, opened  it;  then  she  waited,  hands  clasped. 

"John  !"  she  called,  when  she  heard  a  spring- 
ing step  on  the  stair.  "John!"  And  she  threw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  the  big  fellow  who  en- 
tered, hiding  her  head  on  his  shoulder.  At  this 
contact  an  expression  lighted  her  husband's 
face  that  rendered  the  round,  good-natured 
features  at  once  wistful  and  sweet. 

He  looked  down  at  the  crinkly  hair  as  though 
it  were  too  precious  to  touch. 
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"What's  the  trouble,  little  bird?"  he  asked. 
"What's  bothering  you  in  your  new  nest, 
eh?" 

"Nothing  much,"  she  declared,  lifting  her 
head.  The  shadows  had  diminished  to  laven- 
der.   "It's  all  right  now  that  you've  got  back." 

He  divested  himself  of  his  overcoat  and 
prepared  to  hang  it  up  in  orderly  fashion  on 
one  of  the  antler-like  clusters  of  hooks  that 
decorated  the  "hall  stand." 

Suddenly  she  grasped  him  by  the  arm. 

"Don't!"  she  ordered,  with  what  might 
have  been  either  a  giggle  or  a  hysterical  catch 
of  breath.  "Throw  it  down  somewhere.  Over 
a  chair  —  or  on  the  floor." 

Overcoat  in  hand,  he  stared. 

"Why?"  he  asked  soberly. 

"So  that  I  can  pick  it  up,"  she  burst  out, 
smiling  with  quivering  lip.  "And  don't  wipe 
your  feet.  It's  too  —  too  clean  here,"  she 
ended.  "Oh,  John,  if  you'd  only  make  a 
muss ! 

He  put  his  arm  about  her  quietly,  and  her 
body  yielded  to  his   touch.     It  was  a  body 
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all  curves,  not  a  bone  in  it,  he  often  told  her. 

With  knit  brows,  when  they  had  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the  parlor,  he  sank  into  a 
plush  chair  and  drew  her  with  him.  There 
she  sat  upon  his  knee,  like  a  butterfly,  lightly 
poised. 

"I've  felt  for  months  that  there  was  some- 
thing" he  said  slowly;  "but  I  don't  think  I 
get  onto  it  —  yet.     I'm  a  booby,  you  know." 

Struck  by  the  humility  of  his  words,  she 
changed  utterly.  There  was  nothing  of  the 
child  about  her  now.  Bending,  she  pressed 
her  lips  to  his  forehead. 

"No,  you're  not,"  she  contradicted  with 
passionate  earnestness.  "You're  the  best 
husband  any  woman  ever  had.  I  love  you, 
I  love  you,  I  love  you." 

The  blood  surged  over  his  face  and  neck; 
flinging  his  arms  about  her,  he  crushed  her  so 
that  it  hurt. 

"It's  not  that,  then,"  he  whispered  hoarsely. 
"I  —  I  was  afraid  it  was  that." 

For  a  moment  they  held  each  other;  then 
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he  took  her  by  both  arms  and  gently  rear- 
ranged her  position  so  that  he  could  see  her  face. 
She  was  so  easy  to  move  about,  to  play  with ! 

"Now,"  he  commanded,  his  relief  lessening 
the  effort  incident  to  transposing  the  con- 
versation into  a  different  key,  "out  with  it. 
I'll  give  you  just  five  minutes,  and  then  — 
me  for  the  oyster  stew." 

Her  face  fell. 

"The  oyster  stew's  all  ready,"  she  sighed. 
"It  won't  take  a  minute." 

"Great!"  he  applauded.  "Been  cooking 
this  afternoon?  I'd  like  to  've  peeked  in  and 
seen  you  in  your  cap  and  apron,  fixed  the  way 
you  used  to  be  out  West." 

"No,"  she  returned  without  answering 
enthusiasm,  "I  haven't.  There's  a  place  on 
the  corner  where  they  cater  especially  to  the 
trade  of  apartments  with  kitchenettes.  They 
sell  you  the  stuff  ready  cooked,  and  it  comes 
cheaper  than  buying  the  fixings.  I  don't  know 
how  they  make  it  pay.  The  janitor  told  me 
about  it  to-day,  and  so  I  went  around." 

"Clever  dodge!"  he  said.  "Why,  Hilda, 
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you're  a  lady  of  leisure  like  the  ones  they  tell 
about  in  the  papers." 

Heeding  not  the  bantering  tone  but  the 
unsuspected  significance  of  the  words,  Hilda 
caught  him  up. 

"That's  just  it!"  she  flashed.  "You've 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head!" 

Still  he  did  not  understand. 

"I  thought  you'd  like  the  fun  of  playing 
at  housekeeping,"  he  said  disappointedly. 

"I'm  not  such  a  baby  as  all  that,"  she  coun- 
tered. 

"I  should  think  it'd  give  you  plenty  of  time 
to  —  to,"  he  floundered,  "dress  up  !"  he  ended, 
in  sudden  inspiration,  feeling  firm  ground 
under  his  feet. 

"What  for?"  she  retorted.  "Shall  I  sit  in 
the  parlor  in  my  best  clothes  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  you  get  home  at  seven  at  night? 
Is  that  your  idea  of  gaiety?" 

Waiting,  she  saw  that  he  was  at  last  begin- 
ning to  grasp  the  situation. 

"It's  a  shame,"  he  cried,  torn  between  con- 
trition and  consternation.    "I'd  have  got  what 
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I  deserved  if  you'd  gone  back  home  and  left 
me  in  the  lurch !" 

"You  are  a  big  booby,  after  all,  John,"  she 
responded,  her  voice  all  tenderness. 

He  made  no  rejoinder,  for  he  was  busy  tak- 
ing his  courage  in  both  hands  to  meet  facts. 
When,  a  year  before,  he  had  received  the  in- 
formation that  he  was  to  be  transferred,  with 
an  increase  of  salary,  from  his  position  back 
in  the  little  Western  town  to  the  New  York 
branch,  he  had  rejoiced  even  more  on  Hilda's 
account  than  on  his  own.  She  was  fitted  by 
nature  to  enjoy  the  activities  of  metropolitan 
life;  she  had  no  ties  the  breaking  of  which 
would  be  a  wrench  (she  had  been  alone  in  the 
world  when  he  had  married  her,  save  for  a 
distant  relative  who  had  brought  her  up,  and 
had  since  moved  away),  and  he  had  always 
felt  in  his  heart  that  she  was  too  good  for  the 
social  life  he  was  able  to  provide  her.  In  New 
York  she  would  soon  find  her  level !  New 
York  had  room  for  everybody  —  room,  and 
welcome !  So  much  for  the  dream.  What  of 
the  reality? 
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They  had  come  East  joyfully,  like  two  chil- 
dren, full  of  the  spirit  of  adventure,  brimming 
with  curiosity.  He  had  taken  a  room  in  an 
uptown  hotel  with  a  cafe  attached,  and  having 
installed  his  wife  there,  had  passed  busy  days 
devoted  to  business,  during  which  he  had  had 
no  time  to  think  of  her.  He  had  made  good 
as  a  bond  clerk,  and  his  salary  had  again  been 
increased. 

This  New  York  was  certainly  a  great  town, 
and  it  gave  every  fellow  his  chance.  So  ab- 
sorbed had  he  been  in  learning  its  ways  that 
he  had  hardly  noticed  that  Hilda  had  not 
seemed  to  share  his  exhilaration  and  had  be- 
come increasingly  reticent  upon  the  subject 
of  how  her  days  were  spent.  At  last  he  had 
perceived  that  she  was  losing  weight  and, 
deciding  that  hotel  life  did  not  agree  with  her, 
had  proposed  that  they  move  into  a  little 
"place"  of  their  own. 

She  had  welcomed  the  suggestion  with 
enthusiasm;  the  color  had  come  back  tem- 
porarily to  her  cheek,  the  light  to  her  eye. 
Together  they  had  bought  the  furniture,  Hilda 
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scheming  and  planning  to  make  the  things 
fit  in.  Those  had  been  delightful  weeks,  but 
now  they  were  over.  There  was  nothing  more 
to  be  provided;  in  the  "Mariola"  space  was 
limited. 

A  week  ago,  with  a  great  clatter  of  trunks 
and  boxes,  they  had  moved  in.  Since  then, 
what  had  happened?  Exactly  nothing.  Duffer 
that  he  was,  not  to  have  foreseen  this  —  that 
with  a  delicatessen  shop  around  the  corner, 
an  electricity-fitted  kitchenette  and  the  "maid- 
service"  provided  for  all  the  tenants  of  the 
"  Mariola/'  Hilda  would  find  most  of  her  day 
idle  on  her  hands. 

As  they  ate,  John's  mind  went  back  to  the 
early  days  of  their  marriage,  ten  years  ago. 
Ten  years !  It  did  not  seem  possible.  Hilda 
had  been  eighteen  then,  just  a  slip  of  a  girl. 
She  looked  scarcely  older  at  twenty-eight. 
There  had  been  no  life  that  had  sprung  of 
theirs,  to  measure  the  flight  of  time  by,  no 
wondrous  new  entity  to  blend  her  salient  traits 
with  his  in  a  fresh  flowering.  How  that  had 
hurt,    at    the    beginning !      How    obstinately 
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they  had  clung  to  their  hope!  Very  gradually 
they  had  let  it  go.  Hilda  had  readjusted  her- 
self, had  seemed  happy.  He  had  not  looked 
to  that  old  wound  as  a  contributing  cause  to 
her  present  discontent;  he  had  had  the  dis- 
loyalty to  doubt  her  love  for  himself  instead. 
Now  he  wondered  whether  the  wound  had 
ever  fully  healed  —  whether  she  had  not  al- 
ways stolen  away  at  moments  to  stand  gazing 
secret^  into  a  little  empty  grave. 

Eyes  bright  with  the  tears  that  were  be- 
hind, he  stared  at  her  across  the  table. 

"Wouldn't  a  dog  be  company  for  you?" 
he  hazarded  desperately.  "They're  kind  of 
nice  around  the  house." 

"I  only  like  big  ones,"  she  answered.  "And 
a  big  one  wouldn't  do.  Imagine  a  Great  Dane 
in  the  flat !  There  wouldn't  be  room  for  you 
and  me." 

He  tried  again. 

"A  cat?"  he  queried.  "One  of  those  fluffy 
ones,  you  know,  with  the  bushy  tails.  A  cat's 
never  any  trouble !" 
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"But  they  don't  love  you,"  she  objected. 
"As  long  as  they're  comfortable,  that's  all 
they  care  about." 

Her  eyes  looked  so  hungry  that  he  gained 
courage  to  utter  what  had  been  in  his  heart 
all  the  time. 

Leaning  toward  her  across  the  table,  he 
caught  one  of  her  hands  in  his  and  looking 
down  at  it  said  very  low: 

"Hilda,  I'm  fixed  now  so  that  we  don't 
need  to  worry.  Couldn't  we  —  couldn't  we 
take  a  —  a  child  and  bring  it  up?" 

During  the  pause  that  followed,  he  dared 
not  look  at  her;  but  he  heard  her  catch  her 
breath,  and  her  hand  trembled  in  his. 

"I've  thought  of  that,"  she  said  slowly,  at 
length.  "Oh,  John,  you  don't  know  how 
many  times  I've  been  over  the  whole  thing, 
while  I've  been  sitting  here  alone.  But  I 
couldn't  face  it.  Suppose  it  didn't  turn  out 
well,  John !  It's  too  much  responsibility.  I 
couldn't  undertake  to  be  responsible  for  the 
immortal  soul  of — of  somebody  else's  child." 

For  many  moments  after  this  an  emotion 
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of  diffidence  caused  him  to  keep  his  eyes 
averted;  he  had  stirred  up  the  depths  of  the 
pool,  and  he  was  waiting  for  the  waters  to 
settle. 

When  at  last  he  stole  a  glance  at  her,  his 
amazement  knew  no  bounds.  He  had  thought 
to  see  her  still  deeply  dejected;  and  instead, 
she  was  gazing  at  him  with  joyous  eagerness, 
a  dimple  denting  her  cheek.  How  she  did  man- 
age to  keep  his  poor  head  in  a  whirl ! 

"Hello  !"  he  smiled.    "What's  struck  you?" 

"Something  came  to  me  just  then,"  she 
whispered  mysteriously,  "something  that 
would  settle  it  all.  I  didn't  think  of  it;  it  just 
came  .  .  .  I  don't  believe  Til  tell  you  about  it." 

"Oh,  please!"  he  implored.  "Say,  that's 
not  fair !     Honest,  it  isn't." 

"You  might  laugh  at  me,"  she  demurred, 
"and  I  don't  want  to  be  laughed  at." 

"I  won't,"  he  promised  earnestly.  "What- 
ever you  say,  goes." 

"Have  you  got  a  pencil?"  she  demanded. 
"Thanks.  Would  you  mind  handing  me  that 
pad  over  there?" 
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He  arose  and  fetched  it.  Then  she  began 
to  write  rapidly,  while  John  hung  over  her 
shoulder. 

She  paused  to  eye  him  suspiciously.  "Are 
you  laughing  at  me?"  she  challenged. 

"You  bet  I'm  not,"  he  answered.  "I  think 
it's  a  perfectly  corking  idea.  But  how  are  you 
going  to  choose?  There'll  be  such  a  string  of 
'em  to-morrow  that  they'll  block  the  side- 
walk !" 

"In  the  fairy-stories,"  she  said,  "they  al- 
ways took  the  one  that  crossed  the  threshold 
first.  I'm  afraid  we  can't  settle  it  as  simply 
as  that!" 

"We  can  take  the  first  that's  at  all  present- 
able," he  cried,  seizing  the  sheet  out  of  her 
hands  and  fluttering  it  aloft.  "I'll  go  right 
down  to  the  Herald  office  now,  so's  it'll  be  in 
the  morning  papers.     So  long!" 

Cousin  Hetty  slept  ill  that  night.  Her 
coffee  next  morning  was  black  as  ink,  and 
there  was  not  enough  cream  to  weaken  it  with. 

"I  wonder  whether  they  know  how  to  make 
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it  with  an  egg  in  New  York,"  she  speculated 
wistfully,  lifting  up  the  pretty  Dresden  cover 
of  a  dish.  Underneath  was  a  chicken-liver 
omelet,  swimming  in  gravy.  The  old  lady 
pecked  at  it,  made  a  little  grimace  and,  sigh- 
ing, took  up  the  morning  paper.  She  had 
plenty  of  leisure  to  read  it  through,  and  it 
was  an  hour  before  she  got  to  the  advertise- 
ments. 

Glancing  at  them  idly,  her  gaze  suddenly 
became  fixed.  Excitedly  she  took  off  her 
spectacles,  rubbed  them,  readjusted  them  and 
stared  again. 

"Heavenly  Father,"  she  had  cried,  "what 
shall  Thy  servant  do?"  And  God  had  an- 
swered through  the  columns  of  the  press.  For 
she  read: 

Wanted  for  adoption  —  an  old  lady.  No  one  under 
seventy  need  apply.  "The  Mariola,"  0245  Broad- 
way, Apartment  16. 

Cousin  Hetty  laid  the  paper  down  and 
folded  her  hands.  Her  face  expressed  utter 
tranquillity.  Then  she  got  up,  went  to  the 
desk,  wrote  a  note  and  fastened  it  to  the  pin- 
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cushion.    Next  she  put  on  bonnet  and  jacket, 
and,  for  the  first  time  since  her  arrival,  went  out. 

The  coffee  was  dripping  merrily  through  the 
percolator  when  John  and  Hilda  drew  their 
chairs  up  to  the  table. 

"Now,  /,"  said  the  former,  "like  to  feel 
like  a  society  swell.  There's  nothing  can  give 
you  that  sensation  as  quick  as  a  neat  little 
breakfast  like  this,  with  a  pretty  little  wife 
behind  the  machine  .  .  .  Well,  I  wonder  when 
the  bread-line'll  begin  to  form?" 

"Oh,  John!"  she  cried.  "I'm  afraid  Fve 
been  an  awful  fool!" 

"If  you  have,"  he  returned  soberly,  "I 
wish  there  were  more  fools  like  you." 

Just  then  the  door-bell  rang.  Hilda  shrank 
back  in  her  chair  in  more  than  half-genuine 
affright. 

"I'm  not  going!"  she  announced.  "I'm 
scared  to  death.     You  go." 

"It's  your  affair,"  he  declared.  "Go  ahead. 
Fll  back  you  up !  Don't  lose  your  nerve ! 
See  the  game  through!" 
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Slowly  she  arose,  and  he  watched  her  in 
growing  amusement  as  with  abbreviated  and 
playfully  reluctant  steps  she  prepared  to  face 
the  tangible  result  of  the  forces  whose  agency 
she  had  invoked.  Looking  back  over  her 
shoulder,  she  toyed  with  the  knob. 

"Open  it!"  he  egged  her  on. 

Suddenly  she  mustered  up  enough  courage 
to  fling  open  the  door.  Waiting  there  was  a 
little  old  lady  who  looked  up  into  her  face  and 
said  simply: 

"I  saw  your  piece  in  the  paper,  and  here 
I  am/' 

Tears  brimmed  to  Hilda's  eyes.  It  was 
more  appealing  than  that  of  a  little  child, 
this  utter  confidence,  this  exquisite  trust  that 
the  rough  years  had  failed  to  mar.  Holding 
out  warm,  human  arms  of  welcome  to  her 
whose  actual  presence  had  dispelled  forever 
the  vague  filaments  of  dreams,  she  cried  out: 

"Why,  it's  magic!  Oh,  you  darling!  How 
did  you  ever  get  here  so  soon?" 

"I  came  right  round,"  explained  the  little 
old  lady,  "from  my  cousin's  house.    I  thought 
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I  was  going  to  stay  there,  but  the  piece  in  the 
paper  told  me  that  God  didn't  mean  me  to. 
It  was  a  'leading*  from  Him." 

Hilda's  face  grew  very  grave.  This  was 
indeed  a  serious  thing  that  she  had  done. 

"What  will  your  cousin  do  without  you?" 
she  queried  anxiously.  No  shade  of  her  dis- 
quiet was  reflected  upon  the  delicate  features 
of  her  guest. 

"It's  all  right,  dear,"  said  the  gentle  voice. 
"I'll  tell  you  the  whole  story  by  and  by." 

"You  must  have  your  breakfast  first,  of 
course,"  cried  Hilda.  "What  am  I  thinking 
of,  keeping  you  standing  here,  talking ! 
John!" 

John  came  forward  and  took  the  silk-gloved 
hand. 

"You  don't  like  your  coffee!"  Hilda  said, 
when  the  three  were  at  table.  "You're  not 
drinking  a  drop  of  it." 

"Oh,  yes!"  was  the  polite  protest.  "I 
should  think  it  was  very  nice  coffee  indeed  — 
only,  you  see,  I've  never  learned  tkese  modern 
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ways.  I  was  brought  up  on  coffee  cleared 
with  an  egg." 

"Won't  you  make  us  some?"  they  implored. 

"I'd  just  as  lief  as  not,"  the  old  lady  ac- 
quiesced eagerly.  "Only/'  she  warned,  "it 
takes  a  long  time." 

"Never  mind  the  time!"  cried  the  reckless 
John. 

"First,"  explained  Grandma,  when  they  had 
adjourned  to  the  kitchen,  "mix  the  egg,  shell 
and  all,  and  the  coffee,  with  cold  water,  like 
this,  to  make  a  paste." 

She  stirred  vigorously. 

"Now  pour  on  boiling  water.  What's  your 
name?  John?  John,  dear,  you  lift  the  kettle. 
That's  it.  Now  I'll  put  the  pot  on  the  stove, 
and  that's  all  till  it  comes  to  a  boil." 

Never  had  they  tasted  anything  so  deli- 
cious, they  declared,  when  the  work  was  ac- 
complished. And  they  meant  it.  The  mar- 
vellous taste  of  it  was  upon  John's  tongue,  the 
aroma  of  it  in  his  nostrils,  when  the  three  sat 
down  to  talk  everything  over. 

As  Cousin  Hetty  touched  upon  the  char- 
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acteristics  of  Marion  Rollins,  Hilda,  enabled 
by  her  keenness  of  sympathy  to  get  at  the 
truth,  was  reminded  of  certain  so-called  por- 
traits that  had  hung  in  the  homes  of  friends 
in  the  West  —  portraits  purporting  to  have 
been  painted  from  life,  yet  scarcely  resembling 
their  subjects  by  reason  of  the  pains  that  had 
been  taken  to  ignore  wrinkles  and  heighten 
the  color  of  cheeks.  The  conscious  insincerity 
of  these  productions  was,  however,  in  Cousin 
Hetty's  word-picture,  wholly  absent;  the 
Marion  she  described  was  the  reflection  of 
the  actual  Marion  in  the  mirror  of  her  soul. 

"She's  had  so  much  to  do,"  ended  the  old 
lady,  "and  so  much  to  do  with,  that  she's 
never  had  time  to  make  a  home  —  like  this." 

So  hungrily  did  she  glance  about  the  simple 
room  as  she  spoke  that  Hilda  realized  in  a 
flash  what  she  must  have  endured  during  the 
past  weeks. 

"It's  your  home,"  she  said  earnestly.  And 
John  added  as  he  rose  to  go:  "You  bet  it  is !" 

"Telephone  me  if  there's  any  trouble,"  he 
whispered    to   Hilda,    who    accompanied    him 
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to  the  door.  "They're  not  going  to  let  her 
walk  out  like  that,  you  know,  without  taking 
steps  to  get  her  back.  There's  sure  to  be  some- 
thing doing  when  they  get  the  note." 

"I'm  ready/'  returned  Hilda  promptly. 

With  joy  he  saw  the  vivid  flush  of  her 
cheeks. 

"I  guess  there'll  be  no  blue  devils  to-day," 
he  reflected,  whistling  as  he  ran  downstairs. 

Cousin  Hetty's  note  was  delivered  to  Marion 
with  her  breakfast  at  ten  o'clock.     It  ran: 

11  Dear  Cousin  Marion,  — 

God  will  bless  you  for  taking  me.  But  He  does 
not  mean  me  to  stay,  because  there  is  nothing  I  can  do 
for  you  in  such  a  magnificent  house  as  this.  Somebody 
needs  me  so  badly  in  a  place  called  the  "  Mariola,"  0245 
Broadway,  Apartment  16,  that  they  put  a  piece  in  the 
paper,  so  I  have  got  to  go  right  round  without  waiting 
for  you  to  wake  up.  I  will  come  back  to  say  good-bye 
and  pack  my  bag  and  trunk.  I've  a  ring  that  belonged 
to  my  father  that  I  should  like  Richards  to  have  for 
a  keepsake  because  he  was  always  so  very  polite,  but 
I  have  no  time  to  get  it  out  now. 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 

Hetty  Lonsdale. 
New  York,  January  10th,  19 — ." 
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"Ewing!"  called  Marion  excitedly,  almost 
overturning  the  little  table  upon  which  her 
tray  was  poised,  as  she  ran,  letter  in  hand, 
toward  the  dressing-room  door.  But  there  was 
no  response. 

Biting  angry  lips,  it  came  to  her  that  he 
had  told  her  the  night  before  that  he  must 
get  downtown  early.  At  last  she  got  into 
communication  with  her  husband  over  the 
telephone. 

"It's  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  come 
uptown  now  in  the  middle  of  the  morning/' 
he  replied  in  answer  to  her  demand  for  his 
immediate  presence.  "I  wish  you  could  see 
my  desk." 

"Meanwhile  something  may  be  happening 
to  the  old  lady,"  she  warned.  "She  may  be 
the  victim  of  some  fraud." 

"More  than  likely,"  he  returned.  "I 
wouldn't  put  off  making  investigations  for  a 
minute,  if  I  were  you.  How  helpless  you  are, 
Marion  !    Haven't  you  got  a  car?" 

*lI  don't  suppose  you  care  what  kind  of  a 
place  /  get  into,"  she  retorted  acidly. 
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To  this  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  make  no 
direct  reply. 

"I've  got  a  directors'  meeting  at  five,"  he  said 
hurriedly,  "  which  will  keep  me  till  late.  I'll  tell 
you  !  Why  not  dine  early  and  go  round  there  on 
our  way  to  the  Randall-Kings'  musicale?" 

"Oh,  very  well,"  was  her  answer,  " —  if 
that's  the  best  you  can  do." 

When  John  came  in  that  night,  he  had  to 
repeat  his  summons  four  times. 

"What's  your  hurry?"  he  teased,  as  Hilda 
finally  appeared. 

"Did  you  ring  twice?"  she  asked  inno- 
cently, as  he  threw  off  his  overcoat  and  tucked 
his  arm  through  hers. 

"We  were  so  busy  talking,"  she  went  on, 
"that  I  didn't  hear  a  sound  till  just  now:  — 
Grandma,  did  you?" 

This  appeal  for  corroboration  fell  from  her 
lips  with  the  naturalness  of  long  habit,  the 
moment  they  entered  the  parlor.  At  the  same 
instant  she  saw  John's  start  of  pleasure  at 
the  picture  that  met  his  eyes. 
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Over  his  glowing  hearth,  hands  folded  in 
her  lap,  the  ivory  of  her  still  beautiful  throat 
set  off  by  a  ruffle  of  filmy  white,  presided  the 
daintiest  of  fairy  godmothers.  The  firelight 
was  leaping  and  playing  upon  her  calm  face 
—  upon  her  lips  a  little  parted,  upon  her  gray 
hair  that  showed  thinly  under  a  bit  of  lace 
surmounted  by  a  lavender  bow. 

"  Why,  you  look  as  though  you'd  grown  to  the 
spot,"  John  commented  in  delighted  amaze- 
ment. "And  all  togged  out,  too !  Say,  Hilda, 
you've  been  having  the  time  of  your  life, 
haven't  you,  dressing  up  your  new  doll !" 

"I  should  think  I  had,"  she  returned  rap- 
turously. "Oh,  John,  it's  been  the  most  won- 
derful day !" 

Approaching  Cousin  Hetty's  chair,  he  bent 
over  it  with  that  awed  tenderness  toward  the 
little  and  the  weak  of  which  some  big  men  are 
capable.  He  would  not  touch  her,  because 
he  was  still  cold  from  the  outside  air. 

"What's  the  doll  got  to  say  about  it?"  he 
asked,  his  voice  full  of  new  vibrations.  "It's 
a  pretty  doll,  all  right!" 
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At  this  question  and  comment  the  ghosts 
of  long-dead  blushes  rose  up  and  mantled  the 
delicate,  sunken  cheeks. 

"I  think  it  is  all  very  becoming/'  responded 
Cousin  Hetty  modestly. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  she  said  she  thought 
she  would  "retire,"  and  Hilda  went  with  her, 
leaving  John  alone  by  the  fire. 

"How  lonely  it  seems  without  her,"  he 
whispered  when  his  wife  cautiously  came 
back  to  his  side.  "Yet  only  the  day  before 
yesterday  we  didn't  have  her.  Oh,  Hilda! 
all  this  grew  out  of  your  funny  little  thought !" 

"There'll  be  lots  more  to  grow  out  of  it," 
she  answered  soberly.  "Why,  John,  it's  al- 
ready made  me  understand  so  much  more 
about  life  —  having  her  here,  so  close." 

As  she  spoke,  an  urgent  ring  resounded. 

"Things  are  moving  right  along  to-day," 
she  smiled.  "Now,  John!  You  go,  this 
time!" 

He  adjusted  his  collar,  shook  his  shoulders, 
smoothed    his    hair,    opened    the   door  —  and 
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started  back.  A  young  footman  stood  out- 
side, with  gloved,  insistent  finger  upon  the 
bell. 

"Stop  that  noise,  can't  you!"  protested 
John,  and  the  hand  dropped ;  but  the  visored 
cap  on  the  youth's  head  remained  almost  im- 
perceptibly tilted;  and  from  beneath  it  a  pair 
of  confident  blue  eyes  coolly  encountered  the 
irate  gaze  that  accompanied  the  words.  He 
was  only  one  more  of  Marion's  interpositions 
between  herself  and  actuality. 

If  Hilda  had  not  stepped  forward  at  this 
juncture,  the  footman  might  have  had  dif- 
ficulty in  making  his  errand  known. 

"Ask  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rollins  to  come  right 
up,"  she  said  in  her  sweet  voice.  "Say  we'll 
be  delighted  to  see  them." 

"I  haven't  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your 
name,"  began  Marion  crisply  when  the  couples 
stood  face  to  face. 

"Richardson,"  replied  Hilda;  and  the  two 
men  shook  hands. 

"Walk  in,"  said  John  lamely.  Marion 
looked  as  though  she  did  not  know  what  he 
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meant,  this  form  of  invitation  not  being  in 
use  among  butlers  in  the  houses  which  she 
visited.  Nevertheless  she  did  end  by  walking 
in,  and  even  condescending  to  "take  a  chair/' 
when  she  was  further  urged  to  do  so.  Once  off 
her  feet,  and  in  the  position  of  accepting  hospi- 
tality, she  grew  less  assured. 

"My  cousin  —  "  she  suggested,  looking  in- 
quiringly about. 

Hilda's  finger  went  to  her  lip. 

"She's  asleep,"  she  said  in  a  hushed  voice. 
"She  was  very  tired." 

"Poor  old  soul !"  responded  Ewing  heartily. 
Over  the  women's  heads  the  men's  eyes  met 
companionably.  Then  Ewing  cleared  his 
throat,  for  he  perceived  that  his  wife  expected 
him  to  go  on  —  make  explanations. 

"I'm  afraid,"  he  blurted  out,  "she  was 
more  unhappy  than  we  had  any  idea  of.  She 
—  we  —  she  wouldn't  come  down  to  meals, 
though  we  wanted  her  to.    It  —  " 

He  broke  off,  floundering.  Quietly  Hilda 
came  to  his  aid. 

"She's  told  us  all  about  it,"  she  said.  "I 
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think  we  understand.  She  wasn't  used  to 
that  kind  of  life.  It  overwhelmed  her.  It 
wasn't  her  kind.  But  this  tSj  because  every- 
thing's small,  and  within  reach.  And  then, 
you  see,  she  knows  I  need  somebody  —  so 
terribly  —  when  John's  away  all  day.  She 
knows  I  haven't  got  all  those  other  things. 
Oh,  I  couldn't  bear  it  if  you  should  take  her 
away." 

The  words  were  spoken  almost  in  a  whisper. 
Only  the  necessity  of  making  the  situation 
understood  would  have  thus  broken  down 
Hilda's  reserve,  caused  her  to  let  these  strangers 
into  the  hidden  places.  Ewing,  who  still  stood, 
watched  her  head  bend,  the  vivid  color  surge 
to  her  cheek.  What  had  Marion  that  she  had 
not? 

A  sigh  rose  to  his  lips.  He  closed  them  upon 
it  and  went  to  his  wife's  side. 

"Let  her  stay!"  he  urged  boyishly. 

"That's  all  very  well,"  she  answered,  "but 
what  would  people  say?" 

Ewing  was  not  generally  quick,  but  he  knew 
his  wife,  and  this  phrase  gave  him  a  cue. 
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"They'd  say,"  he  affirmed,  "that  you  ought 
to  consent  to  the  thing  that  would  make  her 
happy,  no  matter  what  light  it  puts  you  in. 
That's  what  people  like  —  er  —  Mrs.  Ingalls 
would  say,  when  —  er  —  the  thing  was  fully 
explained  —  her  not  being  able  to  get  accus- 
tomed to  the  house,  you  know,  and  all 
that." 

"Would  you  like  to  come  and  see  how  com- 
fortable she  is?"  Hilda  asked  softly.  "Just 
for  a  minute?" 

She  had  been  watching  the  other  through 
lowered  lashes,  and  her  heart  beat  high  with 
hope  at  her  guest's  evident  perplexity  and  in- 
decision. Not  waiting  for  any  response,  she 
led  the  way,  and  Marion  perforce  rose  and 
followed. 

On  tiptoe  Hilda  entered  the  little  room  and 
approached  the  narrow,  low  bed.  Marion,  on 
the  threshold,  saw  something  stir. 

"Is  that  you,  dear?"  said  a  gentle  voice. 
"I  thought  I  heard  talking.  I've  been  asleep, 
I  guess.    Have  you  got  company?" 

Hilda's   imploring   eyes   hung   on   Marion's 
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face.     The  latter  hesitated  an  instant,  turned, 
and  noiselessly  went  out. 

"It's  only  me,  Grandma,  darling, "  whis- 
pered Hilda. 

"Rollins  is  a  good  sort,"  John  said,  shutting 
the  outside  door  after  the  departing  pair.  "It's 
a  shame  he's  tied  up  to  a  woman  like  that." 

Hilda  paused. 

"I  don't  think  she's  so  bad,"  she  said 
thoughtfully. 

Her  husband  devoured  her  with  his  eyes.  If 
there  was  a  grain  of  good  in  anybody,  you 
could  trust  Hilda  to  bring  it  out. 

"I'm  going  to  find  out  whether  Grandma's 
asleep  yet,"  she  whispered.     "You  come,  too." 

She  went  in  first  and,  beckoning,  delicately 
lifted  the  edge  of  the  clinging  woolly  coverlid, 
displaying  the  turned-back  cotton  sheet. 

It  wras  very  strange  and  beautiful,  that 
solemn,  sleeping  head  that  lay  at  ease  upon 
the  pliant  pillow  —  with  the  cavernous  eye- 
sockets,  the  mysterious  lines  and  wrinkles, 
the   sternly   reposeful   mouth.     As   they   bent 
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over,  the  old  lips  quivered;  cryptic  words 
came  forth,  and  then  there  followed  a  fleeting 
smile. 

"What  do  you  suppose  she's  dreaming 
about  ?"  John  whispered. 

Hilda  did  not  answer.  Her  head  was  bent, 
her  body  hovering.    She  was  utterly  absorbed. 

"We  mustn't  stay  any  longer,"  she  breathed. 
"We've  almost  waked  her  as  it  is." 

She  readjusted  the  coverlid  and  turned 
away,  with  a  look  of  fulfilled  motherhood  on 
her  face. 
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